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PREFACE 

The lectures which contpoK this volume were 
delivered in April 1804 to the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and are published at the request of the 
Faculty of that Institution. They do not amount 
to a system of theology, but the writer believes 
they are consistent with each other, and would 
find their place in a system. They are printed 
as they were delivered, with one exception. The 
ninth lecture, which excited considerable discussion 
in the circles to which it was first addressed, has 
been re-written ; not with the view of retracting or 
qualifying anything, but in order, as far as possible, 
to obviate misconception, and secure a readier 
acceptance for what the writer thinks true ideas 
on the authority of Scripture. The notes have 
been added, partly to justify the statements made 
in the lectures as to the opinions of various 
theologians and schools, partly to acknowledge 
the writer's obligations to others. 
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LECTURE I 

THE IDEA OF THEOLOGY 

A TBEATiiE on sjrstematic thetdogy nnullj begins 
with a definition, the analysis and defence of which 
may show all tiiat the theologian has to teach us. 
For the purpose which I have in view, it it not 
necessary that I should aim here at excessive pre- 
ciaon ; but it is necessary to indicate what I con- 
ceive the subject to be, what can be made of il^ and 
what a fair treatment of it requires. If this lecture 
seems too abstract or indefinite, I can only hope that 
this appearance will be removed when we come to 
consider the various special topics. 

Theology is the doctrine of God : sjrstematic 
theology is the presentation in a systematic form of 
that doctrine. But the doctrine o£ God, in the very 
nature of the case, is related to everything that 
enters into our knowledge ; all our world depends 
upon Him ; and hence it follows that a ^tematic 
presentation of the doctrine of God involves a 
general view of the world through God It must 
contain the ideas and the principles which enable us 
to look at our life and our world as a whole, and to 
take them into our religion, instead of leaving them 
outside. What, however, we have specially to deal 
with is not theology, but Christian theology — that 
knowledge of God which belongs to us as Christians, 
and which is traced back to Christ We know that 
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3 STUDIEa IN THEOLOGY 

Christ claimed to possess ■ unique and perfect know- 
ledge of Ood, and to impart that knowledge to His 
disdples ; if we are really Christians, we must be 
sharers in it; we must know God; and our task, 
when we theologise, is to define our knowledge ; to 
put it in scientific and systematic form, and to show, 
at least in outline, that general view of the world 
which it involves. The Christian Religion, it has 
been said tmly enough, is not a revealed meto- 
phjrsic ; still less is it a revealed natural science ; 
nevertheless, the Christian mind which would imder- 
stand the truth which it possesses — which would not 
keep its religious convictions in one compartment 
of the intelligence, and all its other operations in 
others — must not be a&afd of as much metaphysics ' 
as is implied in this general view of the subject. 

I put thi^ in the foreground, because by &r the 
most influential, most interesting, and in some ways 
most inspiring, of modem theologians virtually 
I makes the denial of it a great principle of his theo- 
I logy — I refer to the late Professor RitschL Religion, 
according to Ritschl, is one thing; metapbysic is 
another; theology has to do only with religion; 
of metaphysics it must be carefully kept clear. The 
Christian knowledge of God is not scientific ; it is 
not a ' natural theology,* derived from principles of 
reason ; it has not even a relation to such a natural 
theology; it depends simply and solely on the re- 
velation made of God in Christ. The certainty we 
have of this revelation, the knowledge of God which 
we have through it, are not scientific, bat religious ; 
our judgment upon these things is not a theoretic 
one, which can be niade good to anybody indiffer- 
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ently; it is wliat Ritschl calls & Werthurtheil — ■ 
value-judgment; it has validly only for tbose who 
happen to be impressed as we are by the revelation 
on which it rests ; and it must not be carried out in 
its consequences into other spheres than the strictly 
religious one. Id other words, it has no sdentific | 
validify. Theology, instead of involving such a ' 
general view of the world and life as I have spoken 
of — instead of standing in direct and vital connecticai 
with the whole framework of our knowledge — is 
shut up into itself, and, doctrine of God though it 
be, neither affects, nor is affected by, any independ- 
ent scientific interpretation of God's world.^ 

It is easy to see the superficial attractions of 
this conception. I presume you are as famiHiii- in 
America as we are in Scotland with the idea that 
religion and science can never come into conflict 
because each has a sphere of its own. Let the 
theologian confine himself to religion, people say, 
and the scientific man to nature, and they will never 
meet, and therefore never come into colU&on. But 
it is a superficial platitude all the same. The theo< 
logian cannot think of God and leave out of sight 
the fact that the nature with which the scientific 
man is busy is constituted by God and dependent on 
Him; and one would hope that the scientific man 
also, living not only in nature but above it, and as 
its interpreter, would feel the need of defining the 
relation of nature as a whole to the spiritual power 
which can be recognised both in it and in himself. 
The religious man has to hve his religious life in 
nature, and to maintain his faith in God there ; the 
■ See Note A. 
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4 STUDIES IN THEOLOGY 

scientific man, if he be religious, has precisely the 
some task ; and they are bound, by the very nature 
of intelligence, to come to an understanding. They 
cannot agree to differ ; they cannot agree to ignore 
each other. jJZ/ that man knows — of God and of the 
world — must be capable of beipg constructed into 
one coherent intellectual whole. All that any one 
of us knows, as a Christian, or as a student of science, 
physical, historical, anthropological, archsolc^cal, 
must be capable of such a construction ; and our doc- 
trine of God, instead of being defiantly indifferent 
here, must involve the principles on which this 
construction shall proceed. We deceive ourselves, 
and try to evade the difficulties of the task which is 
laid on us, when we deny the essential relation in 
which theology must stand to all the contents and 
problems of our mind and life. 

The world is all of a piece ; man's mind is all of a 
piece ; and those easy and tempting solutions of our 
hardest problems, which either arrange the world 
or the activities of the mind in compartments 
having no communication with each other, are 
simply to be rejected. It is quite true that a man 
may be a very good Christian without being either 
a physicist or a metaphysician ; but the moment 
one begins to reflect on the contents of his intelU- 
gence, he must be able to bring them all — religious, 
physical, or metaphysical — to harmony among them- 
selves. In particular, he must be able to bring 
everything else into subordination to bis idea of 
God : it must not be a separate thing, but the 
explanation and interpretation of all his science, 
physical, historical, and moral. 
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THE BEING OF GOD S 

These generalities, I fear, may not be very im- 
pressive, and I will try by one or two examples to 
show the results to which thia separation of the 
religions and the scientific leads. Made avowedly, 
at least by tbeologiam, in the interest pf religion, 
it ends, as a mlei in leaving religion without its 
indispensable supports. 

1. As a first example, take the f^damental doctrine 
of the being of God itself. It is granted, of course, \ ■ 

that we owe to ChriBt our specifically Christian ! C^^***"^*' 
thoughts of God, But for the revelation in the ) 
Son, we should not have known the Father. We 
call God the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ : that is the very soul of our knowledge of 
Him, the most intimate and adequate expression we 
can give to it But is it a wise or right thing, on 
the strength of this fact, to discredit the arguments 
by which the human mind has sought to explain and 
vindicate its belief in God on other grounds, and to 
deny them either place or consideratioa in theology ? 
Granted that we could never attain, simply along 
the line of these arguments, to that ides of God 
which is given in the Christian revelation, does it 
follow that the Christian idea of God stands in no 
relation to them, that it does not need their support, 
that all that labour of the human mind on its religi- 
ous convictions and instincts is simply an irrelevance 
to the pure and perfect religion ? I do not believe 
it; and I am sure the result which follows from the 
contempt with which these philosophical arguments 
are treated by most of Ritschl's school, is not that 
theology is kept more purely Christian, but that it 
loses in solidity and in objective value. The Cfaria- 
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6 STUDIES IN THEOLOGY 

Uon thoughts of God sre not wrought into a piece 
with the instinctive movement of intelligence toward 
its author; the mind ia, as it were, discredited by 
revelation, and divided against itself. This is an 
intellectual condition which cannot be permanent. 
Even before Christ came, God did not leave Himself 
without a witness in roan; there was that which 
testified of Him not only in the chosen people of the 
Old Testament, but in every race, and under every 
sky ; there is still a witness, wider than the proclama- 
tion of the gospel; and it is sorely the business of the 
theologian, not to flout it as superfluous, now that 
Christ has come, but to understand it, to interpret it, 
to set it in its proper relation to Christ ; and in so 
doing to reconcile all revelation with that in which 
the Christian rejoices. For the essential point to 
notice in all the arguments, as they are called, for the 
being of God, is this : they are not mere fantasies : 
they are attempts to construe to intelligence the 
impression which we have received, directly or in- 
directly, of something divine in nature, or in man, 
or in the relations of nature and man to each other. 
They are not meant to create, but to interpret, 
impressions; and impressions just as real, if not as 
important, as the impression produced by the 
revelation of God in Christ. The interpretation 
may be mistaken or inadequate, but so it may be 
also where the Christian revelation is concerned ; 
the point is, that justice must be done to it in the 
one case as well as the other, and that the revelation 
which is consummated in Christ must not be divorced 
from, but shown in its real connection with, those 
obscurer revelations which have been interpreted 
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THE BEING OF GOD 7 

in the well-known and much-criticised arguments 
for the being of God. Christian tiieologj is not a 
■eparate department of intelligence, having no con- 
nection with others; just because it is a doctrine of 
God, it must have a place and recognition for all 
those impressions and convictions about God which 
have exerted their power in man's mind, even apart 
from the perfect historical revelation. It is not 
meant at all that no one can be a Christian unless 
he understands the arguments called cosmological, 
teleological, or ontological ; still less, that he is not 
a Christian unless he understands these names; but 
this is meant, that after all critictsm, these a^uments 
do interpret, more or less adequately, impresdons 
made on the human mind by God and His work-- 
in other words, revelations ; and that for that reason 
they ought not to be summarily ruled out of court, 
hut treated seriously, and shown in their true 
connection with the full Christian truth. To pooh- 
pooh them because they never made anybody 
religious is unintelligent ; what is really claimed for 
them is that there is a truth of God tn them, especially 
in their combination, a truth which Christianity 
presupposes, a truth without which it could not 
stand; a truth, therefore, which must have an 
organic place in a true Christian theology. It is 
not safe to say that in Christ we have everything we 
can know of God or need to know, and that when 
we say * God,' as Christian people, we mean nothing 
but the Personal Character revealed in Christ ; the 
idea of God must be essentially related to all m 
know ; all our knowledge must have something of 
revelation in it, and must contribute to our theology. 
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An extreme result of the tendency I have been 
comb&tiiig is seen in the view expressed hj Herrmann, 
one of the chief adherents of RitschI, that as far as 
mftintaining the impulse to religious faith is con- 
cerned, it does not matter whether our conception 
of the world is theistic, panthdstic, or materialigtic ; 
its general religious character is unaffected. RitschI 
himself with the same surrender of science, and 
indeed of reason, in theology, had even spoken of 
God, not as the most real of realities, but as a 
Hiilfsvorstellung— s help-oonception — for the attain- 
ment of the believer's practical ends.* God, in other 
words, is a necessary assamption of the Christian 
view of man's chief end; but scientifically — in its 
bearing on the interpretation of nature and history, 
for example — it may be left an open question whether 
there is a God or not In principle, this attempt to 
distinguish between the religious and the theoretic, 
to assign separate spheres to reason and &ith — 
for that is what it comes to — amounts to a betrayal 
of the truth J it is really an attempt to build 
religious certainty on indifference to reason, or 
scepticism of it; and reason always avenges itself 
by keeping in its own power something which is 
essential to faith, 

2. Another example, which seems at first to be 
OD a smaller scale, yet in its consequences reaches 
veiy far, may be found in the treatment, by this 
same school, of the idea of the supernatural. Here 
also the avowed intention is to exclude the meta- 
physeal, and to do justice to the religious. It is 
carefully pointed out, for instance, that the Bible 
> Se« Note B. 
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THE SCPBRNATUBAL 9 

neTer defines miracle as the apologists or dognuttiste 
of a scholastic theology tiy to define it. Peter and 
John knew nothing about lavs of natore; they 
could not have understood such an ezpressioii, to 
say nothing of defining it as it would be defined by ' 

Herschel or Mill ; hence it is absurd to define what 
th^ called miraclea by any relation to laws of 
natnre, whether as the violation of them, their 
suspension, their modification, combination, or what 
not Instead of aiming at such pseudo-scientific 
precision we should seek for a purely religious 
definition, and say that anything is a miracle in 
which the religious man recognises that God has 
powerfully interposed in the interests of His 
kingdom. What the relation of such interposition 
may be to what the scientific man calls laws of 
nature is not a rehgious, and therefore not a 
theological, question. The scientific man may have 
bis own explanation ot what the religious man calls 
a miracle; but with that the religious man has 
nothing to do. It does not concern him at all. He 
has no more right to interfere with the man of 
science in his merely mechanical explanation of 
what has happened, than the man of science has 
to interfere with him in his religious explanation. 

Here again, we are compelled to remark, the 
solution is too easy. 1 agree entirely that we ought i 
to keep in the forefront the rehgious conception of\ 
a miracle ; the main thing in it is that it is a great C ■s^wi.^t v 
interposition of God, in furtherance of the interests 
of His kingdom and people ; not that it is related 
In this or that way to the order of nature. But the ' 
mind cannot have two umvlattd explanations of the 
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same tiling ; it cannot interpret it, in the first place 
religiously, and in the second scientifically, without 
being compelled to define the connection of the 
two interpretationB with each other. If they are 
both true, it will not be impossible to do so ; but if 
we CMinot do so, the impression will be irresistible 
that one or other of them is not true. And the 
true, we may be sure, or the one which is regarded 
as true, will simply displace the other. 

It is doing no injustice to the whole school of 
writers, which has magnified the religious at the 
expmse of the scientilic conception of miracle, and 
declined to acknowledge any obligation to be 
scientific in the matter, to say that in point of tact 
*) ^they reject miracle altogether, in any sense which 
' Jgives it a hold on man's intelligence or a place in 
his creed. Thus Ritschl himself says frankly that 
if certain narratives of miracles in the Bible seem 
to conflict with the rule that the whole world is 
bound together by inviolable physical laws, it is 
neither a scientific problem to explain away that 
seeming conflict, nor to establish it as a matter of 
fact ; nor is it a religious problem to recognise the 
events in question as effects produced by God 
counter to natural laws. In plain English, it does 
not matter whether the Bible miracles happened as 
they are recorded or not. Every believing man, 
Ritschl goes on, will have miracles in his own life ; 
he will be able to point to occasions on which God 
has wonderfully interposed for him ; and in com- 
parison with this nothing could be more super- 
fluous than that he should grope and grub over 
those that are said to have been experienced by 
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others.* There are those, perhaps, to whom this 
'will seem fascin&tiiiglf religious ; those also to whom 
it will seem brusque, peremptory, and possibly 
insolent ; but surely every one will feel on reflection 
that the division which it estabUshes between the 
rehgious and the scientific interpretation of events 
is one to which the very nature of intelligence must 
refuse its consent. In point of fact, the scientific 
interpretation is regarded as the only objectively 
true one by those who write in this strain; the 
rehgious one is a mere pious opinion which the 
pious man may bold for himself, but which he has no 
right to Impose, and no means of imposing, on. others. 
Now, if the Christian religion, when it referred 
to the supernatural, had in view only what eould 
plausibly be considered a number of lucky chances 
or coincidences, in which pious people had seen God's 
special favour to them, there might be something 
to say for this way of looking at the sutgect. But 
this is far from the case. Take the supreme miracle 
of the Resurrection, on which, according to the New 
Testament itself, the whole Christian system — with 
its belief in a life triumphant over death — depends. 
Granted the fact, and the religious interpretation 
of it is clear. It is a supreme interposition of God 
in vindication of His Son, and in pursuance of the 
work of Redemption. Those who believed in it 
could only say, God hath raised Him up. But 
writers of this modem school, knowing that science, 
in its incapacity to explain the fact in accordance 
with natural laws, does not hesitate to reject it, 
follow suit. Thus Hamack, a leading representa^ 
•See Note C 
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jtive of the tendency, writes; 'The historian is not 
' in a position to reckon with & miracle as a cer- 
jtAinly given historical event; for in doing so he 
I destroys that very method of looking at things on 
i which all historical investigation rests. Every single 
■ miracle remains, historically, entirely dubious ; and 
' no summation of the dubious can ever amount to 
; a certainty. If, in spite of this, the historian con- 
vinces himself that Jesus Christ has done what 
is extraordinary, and even in the strict sense 
miraculous, he argues from an ethico-religious im- 
pression which he has received of this person to 
a supernatural power belonging to Him. This 
inference belongs itself to the domain of religious 
faith.' * The underlying assumption is, that because 
it belongs to the domain of religious faith it cannot 
belong to the d<nnain of assured fact. But surely 
it is the grossest of inconsistencies to lay immense 
stress, as writers of this school with their anti- 
metaphysical bias do, on the historical character of 
Christianity, and especially of the revelation of God 
in Christ; and then to maintain that the historic!^ 
of many of the most characteristic of the facts 
through which the revelation is made, is entirely 
and permanently dubious. Surely also we must 
feel that the mind will inevitably revolt against 
this schism in its life — this clean cut division 
between its action in religious faith and its action 
in historical investigation. It is the same living 
being who has to live in all the characters of 
historian, physicist, and, if we say it without scorn, 
pious theologian ; and there must be a way in which 
> See Note D. 
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he can bring them all to a unitjr. It is hia task as 
A theolo^an not to deny, but to define, their re- 
lations to each other; not to cast the shadow of 
mbjectivity and unreality on the religious inter- 
pretation of life, and leave objective truth only to 
an interpretation which dispenses with God; but 
rather to vindicate the reality of the religious, 
and show, through the true idea of God, that both 
nature and history may really be made His instru- 
ments, and that both in nature and in histoiy there 
may be events and facts the whole character of 
which is this, that they are embodiments of divine 
truth, or manifestations of divine love and power. 
When we define the supernatural only in a religious 
way, and refuse to form a conception of it in relation 
to nature or history, the practical result is that we 
surrender it altogether. 

S. Perhaps the most important subject to which 
these consideratiouB can be applied is that central 
one in Christian theology— the divinity or Godhead 
of Christ. There is nothing to which theologians 
of the school of Ritschl have given greater atten- 
tion; nothing on which they express themselves 
with greater amplitude and fervour. But they 
make their very devotion a plea for refusing to be 
more than devout in the matter. Christ has, they 
say, for the ChrisUan consciou^ess the religious 
value of God. Our highest thought of God is that 
which is revealed in Him; our truest fellowship 
with God is that which is mediated through Him ; 
He not only speaks about God, but in Him God 
Himself comes to us. All this, of course, the 
■ See Note E. 
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Christiftn will ny ; but it Is not possible for him to 
stop here. He cannot suppress the instinGtiTe 
motion of the mind t» leek an explanation of this 
extraordinaiy Person. He cannot say, in the long- 
run. No man knoweth the Son save the Father, and 
it is idle for me to seek any other explanation than 
the purely religious one — He came from God. We 
, have no choice in the matter but to seek m ^- 
|-^^_^V^ ^ ►''^ planation. We must, as rational beings, try to clear 
nj^j^.^^01 W**"* up to our own minds what is necessarily involved in 

\ ' - the existence among men of a Person who has the 

|-|vv^ *" i religious value of God. Theologians who refuse to 

^ 1 go beyond this are invariably found to cover, under 

, the guif e of a religious indifference to metaphysics, a 
. positive disbehef of everything which gives Christ's 
Godhead an Directive character. They do not admit 
the Bupematural birth, they do not admit the pre- 
existence taught by St. Paul, they do not admit the 
doctrine of the Incarnation of the Logos, at least as 
taught by St John ; in short, though Jesus has for 
the Christian consciousness the religious value of 
God, He has for the scientific conBciousness only the 
common real value of man. He is, in truth and 
reality, to the neutral consideration of science, mere 
man like any other ; it is only the Wertburtheil, the 
subjective estipiate of the pious Christian, that gives 
HimthevalueofGod. But it can hardly be necessaiy 
to say that this Is a position in which the human 
mind must sooner or later — and it will be sooner 
rather than later — refuse to rest. Again and again 
in the course of history this idea of two kinds of truth 
has flitted before men as a way of roiling-in religion, 
and securing for it a province of its own where science 
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cannot assail it ; but ve ought to liave discovered 
by this time that it is a way which never ends in 
good. Our religious convictions, if they do not have 
an objective value which is as real as that of our 
scientific convictions, and quite capable of being 
wrought into one intelligible whole with them, will 
simply pass away. The separation of the religious 
and the scientific means in the end the separation 
of the religious and the true ; and this means that 
religion dies among true men. 

But, you will naturally ask, if the case be as you 
have represented it, why should the idea of such a 
separation have the fascination which it undoubtedly 
possesses for many minds? Why should people 
snatch at it as a thing which at least promises 
mental relief? What is the element of truth in it 
by which it appeals to them ? 

I think it is this, that the apprehension of re- 
ligious truth u amdilioned in a way in which the 
apprehension, say, of the truths of physical science 
is not ' The natural man discemeth not the things 
of the Spirit.' It needs a certain condition of the : 
heart, the conscience, and even the will, to see the 
truth of the Godhead of Christ, and there is such a 
thing here as resisting the evidence. In physics, .■ 
again, nothing is needed but open eyes and a sound 
understanding; the evidence cannot be resisted. 
Nevertheless, the knowledge of Christ's Godhead, 
when we attain to it in the way in which it can be 
attained, is no more to be qualified as subjective, 
than our knowledge of the law of gravitation. And 
if it is true knowledge, then it is a problem which 
will press upon us, to relate it t^ all our other 
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knowledge, to ahow what it presupposes, and what 
will flow from it. Take, again, a truth like that oi 
man's immortality. It is not easy, it is not possible, 
to demonstrate it to every man. The facts which 
can be urged against it are so omnipresent, so im- 
portunate, so insurmountable ; those which can be 
n^^ in favour of it, though (ar deeper and more 
significant, are certainly much less obtrusive. It 
needs a moral effort to keep the higher conviction 
in our grasp ; we require, as St. Paul says, to fight 
the good fight, and so to lajr hold on eternal life. 
Ho truth by which a man is to lift himself to a 
higher moral level will ever be won or kept-without 
unceasing effort. Nevertheless, the conviction we 
have of immortali^ is not to be described as re- 
hgious, in a sense which implies that we may dis- 
rL , V*-* I wrv pense ^^th treating it as ob jectiv e, or scientifically 
i-^— -J.. ^^ .valid; it it objectively valid, though there are 
spiritual conditions under which alone it can be 
gained and held ; if it were not so, it could have no 
interest for us whatever. But granted its objective 
value, it follows immediately that we must relate 
it to all our other knowledge; we must have, and 
be able to vindicate, a doctrine of human nature to 
which immortality is not alien but akin. This 
remark applies to the whole field of theology, and 
to every subject within it Pectia JacU theolcgum : 
there can be no theologian without religious ex- 
perience. But religious experience is not a i^cy 
su bjective ^ ing, of which there can be no science, 
or only a science which declines relations with other 
departments in which the human spirit is at work ; 
all knowl edge is one, all intelligence is one ; and it 
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belongs to theology, above every science, not to 
dissolve, but in the very name of God, to maintain 
and interpret that unity. 

In giving a short course of lectures on systematic 
theology, this is the principle on which I shall 
proceed. It is granted that the material with 
which the theologian deals can only be certified to 
him through religious experience; in other words, 
only a living Christian is competent to look at the 
subject But it is not granted — it is on prindple 
denied — that theology can do its woric without 
involving any question either of physics or of meta- 
physics. The theologian tiiina^lf la a creature of 
body as well as spirit ; his roots are in nature ; it is 
to be hoped, if not presumed, that he has some 
kind of acquaintance with the science of his time, 
physical and mental ; and if he is not to stultify his 
reason by living two or three separate lives, he 
must combine and barmomse in his theology all his 
knowledge and experience, physical, metaph3rsical, 
historical, and religious. 

The starting-point, of course, in Christian theology 
must be the revelation of God in Christ. Christ 
has, to use the form of words already quoted, for 
the Christian consciousness the religious value of 
God. In a sense, then, it is Christ who is the great 
problem of the Christian theologian ; our first task 
is to answer His own question, ' Whom say ye that 
1 am?* It accords with this, that from the very 
begixming the mind of the Church busied itself with 
Cluistology. In the apostolic writings we find a 
theology, so to speak, involved ; but a Christology 
tully and explicitly developed. It did not content 
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the New Testament writers to recognise that Christ 
had for thdr hearts the religious value of God ; they 
were impelled, or rather, let us say, were constrained, 
under the teaching and guidance of the Spirit, to 
set Christ in such a relation, objective and real, to 
God and the world, as justified that judgment of the 
heart This is a fact of great significance ; and it 
is characteristic that Hamack, a prominent repre- 
sentative of the theological tendency I have 
described, expresses his disappointment with it.* 
To him, it was the first step on the down-grade, 
when the Church, forgetting the purely religious 
and ethical aims of Jesus, was misled by its faith in 
the Resurrection to concentrate all its thoughts on 
the Person of Christ Himself. This is an opinion 
which need not here be discussed; it only shows 
that in the sharp line of division that he draws 
between the religious and the ' metaphysical ' view 
of Christ, Hamack is conscious of having the 
apostles against him. We may be content, mean- 
while, to be on their side. 

In starting with Christ, however, it will be 
necessaiy to make a distinction ; and so I shall 
speak, in one lecture, of Christ's testimony to Him- 
self, and in another, of the testimony of the 
apostles to Christ. In this last, it will be in place 
to examine the grounds on which the apostolic in- 
terpretations of Christ's person have been questioned, 
and attempts made to do justice to His own claims, 
and especially to His own consciousness of what He 
was, and was doing, while rejecting the apostolic 
interpretatioiu as ' theologoumena ' without binding 
' Sm Not* F. 
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author!^. After saying what I have time to uy 
OQ these subjects, I purpose speaking of maa, and 
especially of man's condition as related to the 
coming of Christ. In other words, I shall lecture 
on the nature of man, and especially on sin. In 
doing 80, 1 hope to keep in view the state (tf the 
question at the present time, and the bearing upon 
Bible doctrine and Christian experience of recent 
discussiona on evolution, heredity, the solidari^ of 
the race, and so forth. Then I shall take up the 
work of Christ in relation to man as sinful — that is, 
the doctrine of reconciliation. This is the moat 
argent, in a religious sense, of all doctrines ; it is 
the one in whiclr most is revealed of God, and the 
one of which man has most need to hear. It is, I 
believe, the doctrine in which the offence of the 
gospel is concentrated, as well as its divine power 
to save; and ft>r this veiy reason, I also believe, it- 
is more apt to be manipulated and tampered with 
dian any other, both within the Church and with- 
out. I shall try in one lecture to make as clear as 
I can what I conceive the New Testament teaching 
on reconciliation to be — I beUeve, for my own part, 
that it is not ambiguons ; and in another I shall 
speak of those attempts to construe Christ's work as 
a reconciler, which have been so numerous in all 
the churches, but which seem to me, for various 
reasons, unequal to the problem ; and while capable 
enough of being incorporated in the apostolic 
doctrine, yet in do sense capable either of displacing 
or of replacing it After that, I hope to speak of 
Christ in His exaltation — the Giver of the Holy 
Ghost, the Heavenly Intercessor, the King of Grace. 
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That movement in theology which has for its watch- 
word Back to Christ, and which has done so much 
for the viviiicatian of the gospel record, making us 
see Jesus again as they saw Him who walked by His 
side in the fields and villages of Galilee, has bad its 
drawbacks as well as its advantages. One of them 
is that it has thrust into the background the liviD|; 
Christ But the Church lives, not by what Christ 
was, but by what He is ; not by what He did only, 
but supremely by what He does. It is His own 
word, Because I live, ye shall live also ; and though 
the original application of that word may have been 
to a promise of immortality, it is not forcing it to 
give it on application to the continued existence of 
the Church in the world as dependent on the con- 
tinued life of the Lord. After that I shall speak 
of the Church, as conceived by Christ and His 
apostles ; of its relation to t^e great New Testament 
idea of the Kingdom of God ; and of the bearing 
which these regulative conceptions have upon the 
functions of the Church in our own time, the claims 
made on her, and perhaps the charges laid against 
her. The next lecture will be on the Bible and its 
pUce in the Church. This has been a burning 
question in Scotland, and is so, I understand, in 
some of the American churches ; it is bound to be- 
come so, sooner or later, in them all What has 
God given us in the Bible ? is a question to which 
the right answer has not yet been found ; but we 
are in process of finding it I assume in all the 
lectures, as the whole Christian Church does, that 
we have in it a supreme gift of God, however it 
may be defined ; and meanwhile I can only hope 
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that the use which I nuke of it in passing will be 
such as to justify itself. In the Weetminster Con- 
fession, which ii acknowledged by the Scottish 
churches, the doctrine of H0I7 Scripture occupies, 
as you will be aware, the very first diapter; but in 
the original Confession of the Reformed Church in 
Scotland, drawn up by John Knox in 1560, it stood 
very much later ; it came in, indeed, in subordina- 
tion to the doctrine of the Church, under the 
heading of the means of grace. That, I think, is 
its true place, and ought to secure for it a treatment 
which, while rigorously scientific, will always be 
controlled by recognition of the avowedly practical 
end which the Scripture has to serve. The last 
lecture will he oa eschatology. Schools which so 
insist upon the religious and the historical as to 
deny the transcendent in every sense, and make 
Christ's resurrection itself permanently dubious, 
have, of course, no eschatology at all ; it is one of 
the most remarkable features in the system of 
Ritschl that it simply eliminates this whole depart- 
ment of theology. Of course it cannot be histori- 
cally treated, but there are real relations between 
what now is, and what is to be — there are words 
of Christ and Christian convictions — which claim, 
as decidedly as any others, systematic exposition. 
If we are only humble enough, we may depend on 
being shown our way. 

It will be seen that this programme, though it 
contains only a limited number of lectures^ covers a 
very wide field. When the authorities of this 
seminary did me the honour of asking me to address 
their students, they left it perfectly free to me to 
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choose the subject I have thought it better, on 
coDsidemtion, to survey as vide an area as posnble, 
with reference to present moTcmentB and tendencies 
in theology, than to devote more minute attention 
to one or two leading doctrines. This last work 
could only be profitably done by a teacher with 
whose general ideas and |H^dples students were 
familiar; and I believe I shall best consult your 
interest by following the other plAo, as I have 
announced. It will sometimes be necessary to be 
summary, but never, I hop^ in a bad sense super- 
ficial. It may have struck you that tbe subjects, as 
I indicated them, came, at least at tbe beginning, 
in the order in which they have emeiged historicaUy 
in the' theology of the Church. Christology comes 
first. This was the great subject in the primitive 
Church — the Church before the decisive disruption 
in Christendom had declared itself: this, and the 
doctrine of tbe Trinity as involved in it. Then 
came, in the Latin aiul especially in the African 
Church, anthropology, Augustine occupies a place 
here as significant historically as that of Athanasius 
for the doctrine of the Person of QirisL When the 
Reframation came, the great interest was soteriology. 
Men were seeking an answer to the question. How 
shall a sinner be justified before God? and they 
found what they sought in tbe work of Christ. 
Justification by faith is the correlate of Christ's 
work as reconciles ; and Christ's work as reconciler 
is the great theme of the Protestant theology- 
Lutheran and Reformed. This sequence probably 
indicates that tbe order in question has something 
natural and unforced in it, and I hepe this will 
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come oat u we proceed. The other subjects, im- 
portaat ss they are, have never occupied the 
atteutioa of the Church to the same extent ; one is 
less guided, but at the same time less overawed in 
the discusdon of them. But even in the earlier 
ones it must be our endeavour to come to convic- 
tions, to an insight, and, as far as we can, to a 
Bjrstem of our own. Recognising the importance 
of great historical decisions and formulations of the 
faith, we shall feel that the ground on which these 
were made must be as accessible to us as to those 
who have gone before ; and that the mind's mastery 
of itself and of the world around it may have given 
us instruments of precision which in earlier times 
were wanting. Our intellectual environment, at all 
events, whatever be said of our intellectual equip- 
ment, is not that of the Nicene Age, or the Augus- 
tinian, or even of the Reformation; our religious 
experience with all that it presupposes and involves 
has' to he read in new light, and set in relation to a 
new world. It will be the utmost I aim at if I can 
assist any of you in any degree in your work as 
theologians ; if I can help you to be true to all you 
know, and at the same time to keep a complete and 
jt^ful faith as Christian men. 
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THE WITNESS OF JESUS TO HIMSELF 

I. Chmbt occupies, in the faith of Christiaiis, a 
podtioQ quite distinct from that which is occupied, 
in the minds of their adherents, by the founders of 
other religions. He is more to us who believe in 
Him than Moses to the Jew, Sakya Muni to the 
Buddhist, or Mohammed to the Moslem. The im- 
portance of these great men, whose ideas dominate 
to this day the minds of millions, is mainly historical. 
They stood at the head of movements which have 
had a grand fortune in history ; they communicated 
to them the initial impulse, stomped upon them, 
to s certain extent, their own individuality j but 
that was alL It is not so with Christ. The 
Christian religion depends not only upon what He 
was, but upon what He is. It involves in the in- 
dividual believer a direct relation to Him, not 
simply an appropriation of His ideas, but a devotion 
to His person. It involves an interpretation of 
human life, and of nature as the background and 
palffistra of humanity, in which everything is re- 
ferred to Him both as Originator and as End. This 
present, permanent, and all-embracing significance 
of Christ is the mark of the Christian rehgion in all 
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its historical fonns ; it is thoroughly defined in the 
earliest Christian writings, the elastics of the New 
Testament ; and it is the purpose of this lecture to 
inquire how far it is based upon Christ's witness to 
Himself; in other words, how bx our way of 
thinking about OaiSt answers to His own; how 
far our conception of what faith in Christ involves 
is supported by the demand for faith made l^ 
the Master Himself. 

S. We may remark, by way of introduction, that 
JesuB, in all the accounts we have, speaks much 
aboat Himself. He knows that He is a problem to 
those by whom He is surrounded, and that on the 
true solution of the problem everything depends. 
When His death has come within a measurable 
distance, and He wishes to be assured that the 
disciples to whcna His work will be left are fit to 
undertake it, the testing question He asks is, ' Whom 
say ye that I am ? ' If they have found out that, 
they have found out the great open secret, and are 
equipped for the future. But though this discovery 
of what Christ is is the one thing needful — and 
therefore must be of cardinal and comprehensive 
importance — though Christ pronounces the man 
blessed to whom the secret has been revealed. He 
does not, as a rule, tell it Himself in so many words. 
No religious truth, no spiritnal truth, can be com- 
municated in this way. On the one side there must 
be revelation, or unveiling ; <m the other, intuition, 
or perceiving at first-hand ; mere teUing is nothing. 
Not direct dogmatic assertions of Jesus about Him- 
self led up to the first Christian confession — Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God — but the 
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sum-total of all His words and works, the united 
aod accumulated impression of all He was and did, 
upon a sincere and receptive soul. It is in this way 
also that we must approach the subject, for it is in 
this way only that we can appreciate and appro- 
priate those apostolic words. 

S. What, 1 think, strikes every reader of the 
gospels, and what must have been immensely more 
striking to those who heard Him speak, is the moral 
authority claimed and exercised by Jesus. The 
first evangelist, after giving a specimen of His 
teaching in the Sermon on the Mount, adds that 
the multitudes were astonished at it, for He taught 
them as one having authority, and not as their 
scribes. That was the dominating impression which 
remained. In otden times there had been authori- 
tative teaching in Israel, when prophets introduced 
their oracles with Thus saitfa the Lord; but the 
claims of Jesus surpassed even that high measure ; 
His solemn asseveration is. Verily, / say unto you. 

I He onee confessed ignorance, but he never be- 
trayed doubt This is, of course, a commonplace, 
but it is a fundamental one ; the whole of Christi- 
anity goes back to it; and it is, I believe, fiir 
oftener than anything else, the starting-point of a 
hving Christian faith. For these reasons, it will 
repay us to examine it more closely. 

(a.) Christ claimed, authoritatively, to be the coi^ 
summator of the old religion. He recognised in it, 
as we should expect, a real revelation of God. He 
called the temple His Father's hoase. He said 
salvation was of the Jews. He was familiar with 
the scriptures of the Old Testament — the law and 
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the prophets, as they were usually called — and did 
not dispute their value. But He said in every kind 
of way, expressly and by implication, that that 
whole dispensation had a forward look which 
terminated on Him. He traced in the loftiest 
passages of ancient prophecy the outline of His 
own features — the dim shadow cast before by Him 
who should come. He applied the most sacred 
oracles to Himself; in the synagogue at Nazareth 
that gracious one in the 6lst of Isaiah — 'The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed 
Kte to preach glad tidings to the poor;' in the upper 
room that far-reaching one in the 31st of Jeremiah 
— the new covenant based on the foigiveness of 
sins. In the one case as in the other He says, 
This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears. 
And these are only illustratioiis of the consciousness 
which underlies all His words, that tha Law and 
the Prophets — which means not merely the words 
of the Bible, but the Old Testament religion as a 
whole — were consummated, and because consum- 
mated, superseded, in Him. Consider now how> 
great this person was, at least in His own conscious- 1 
ness, who felt that He was the end aimed at in the j 
very existence of the true religion in the world. It 
was for Me, He virtually said, that God called 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; for Me that He led 
Israel out of Egypt and gave them laws by Moses, 
and read the lessons of history, and adumbrated the 
future, by the prophets ; it is for Me that the whole 
course of God's providence and redemption has 
been working through the ages; all these laws, 
prophecies, institutions, catastrophes, deliverances. 
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revelations, axe justified — tiiey are shown to have 
« divine right to exist — because they end in Me. 
Ccmsider, I mj, how great a claim is involved here, 
and how unique. We sometimes feel that it means 
little or nothing now to say that Jesus is the Christ. 
This is what it means, this at the veiy least, when 
the daim is made by Him; and if the claim is 
justified, which here ii taken for granted, it puts 
Jesus in a place which no one can share with Him. 

(b.) Again, it was part of the moral authority 
exercised by Jesus that He criUdsed, and where 
He thou^t fit, abrogated, even what had hitherto 
possessed divine authority. ' Ye have heard that it 
was said to them of old time . . . but / say unto 
iftm.' He compared Himself, to their disadvantage, 
with the most venerated persons and institutions 
in the sacred history. A greater than Jonas — or 
rather, more than Jonas — more than Solomon, more 
than the Temple, was there. By a word He made 
all meats clean, virtually abolishing the Lsvitical 
law; by another word. He replaced the Jewish law 
of the Sabbath by its divine intention ; and by yet 
another displaced the Jewish law of marriage to 
introduce its divine ideal. These, indeed, are bat 
consequences of what has been said under the last 
head; but in the naturalness and decision with 
which Jesus speaks and acts, we see how deep and 
untroubled was His consciousness of being a sj^tuat 
authmiiy to which every other is subordinate. He 
is not a critic, but a judge ; his sentence is not the 
expression of a private opinion, but earries the 
weight of law; it is at once annihilating and 
creative. The more fully we appreciate this side 
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of His work, tbe more we shall feel that here also 
He stands alone. 

(c.) But Christ's authority is principally exercised, 
in the first instance, in the demand for personal obedi- 
ence and personal confidence. foi&Moni« is a summary 
of all He has to say to men. We attenuate its mean- 
ing when we take it, as we almost instinctively do, 
metaphorically; those to whom it was first addressed 
had to take it literally as weU. So taken, it meant 
a complete abandonment of life to Christ When 
we regard the gospel as an order of grace, we are apt 
unconsciously to cheapen it; but Jesus never does this. 
The salvation which is in Him is not merely a gift, 
but a vocation ; it is a high calling, meant for all who 
are ready to count tbe cost and to pay it ; and tiiere 
is no sacrifice which He hesitates to aak from men. 
' If any man come to Me, and hate not his &theT 
and mother, and wife and children, and brethren 
and sisters, yea, and his own hfe also, he cannot be 
My disciple. . . , Whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, be cannot be My 
disciple.' A truly noble man is overwhelmed with 
tbe responsibility of asking others to make sacrifices 
like these even in a public cause: it pierced the 
great heart of Mazzini with the sharpest pain to 
think that young Italy had been roused by his voice 
to shed its blood, even for freedom, and in vain. 
But Christ never betrays tbe faintest hesitation in 
asking the most itupendous sacrifices for His own 
sake, in demanding tbe most unhesitating trust and 
obedience for Himsel£ It is true that He combines 
with Himself sometimes the goBpel, sometimes the 
Kingdom of God, as when He says, 'Whosoever 
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shall lose his life f<« My sake and the gotpet* ; ' but 
the very simplicity with which He identifies these 
universal interests with Himself is only another 
aspect of His unique position and unique authority. 
Now to give ourselves up entirely to another, as 
Jesus requires men to give themselves up to Him, is 
the very essence of religious faith. ' The believer," 
as Didtsi has finely said, 'no longer belongs to 
himself; he renounces his own thoughts, bis own 
interests, his own initiative ; everything, in short ; 
and belongs without reserve to Him in whom be 
believes. He dies to himself in order to live morally 
in another ; he exchanges bis own life for the life of 
another. No one but God has the right to demand 
absolute faith; for every man has his errors, bis 
faults, his imperfections, and in abdicating befisre a 
man, one would become the slave of this man's 
weaknesses. Jesus claimed this complete faith, a 
sign that He claimed the prerogative of God.' * 

i. But to draw this inference at this point is to 
anticipate the conclusion of an argument, the force 
of which is really cumulative. It is enough if we say 
that the facts just adduced — Chiisf s claim to be the 
consummator of the Old Testament religion, and 
therefore to occupy a place which no other could 
shorein the workingout of God's redemptive purpose ; 
His claim to criticise, and where necessary to abrogate, 
the old revelation ; His claim to implicit confidence 
and obedience from His disciples — it is enough if 
we say that these facts imply in Jesus a unique 
knowledge of God and of His will, and a unique 
relaticm to God. Even if such a knowledge and 
•uch a relation were never expressly asserted, we 
> Sea Note A. 
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should be justified in assuming them on the ground 
of the facts. Such & digni^, we should feel certain, 
and such a practicai sovereignty over man's con- 
science, will, and affections, as Christ not onl; 
exercised, but felt entitled to erercise as a right, 
could never be treated as accidental; they must 
have a real basis and background in the nature of 
the Person to whom they belong. This inference 
is put beyond doubt when we find that it is sup- 
ported by the explicit testimony of Jesus to Him- 
self: it is an anticipation of our own minds, but it 
is verified by Hit self-consciousness. If there is 
one thing which the gospels make more indubitable 
than another, it is that He claimed a unique know- I 
ledge of God, and claimed it on the basis of a J 
unique relation to Him. He revealed God as the ' 
Father, and He was able to do so because He 
knew Himself as the Son. Even if we leave the 
fourth gospel out of account, this is one of the 
certainties of the case. It is true that in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, Jesus never calls Himself in so 
many words 'the Son of God'; but again and 
again He calls God his Father. Recent theology 
has magnified the idea of the divine Fatherhood, 
and spent much of its best strength in trying to 
define it in relation to mankind in general; but 
our interest in this question should not blind us 
to the truth that the relation claimed I^ Jesus to 
the Father was something quite other than that 
in which all men stand to God as the author of 
their being. He was not a son among others, but 
the S<m through whom alone the Father was in- 
terpreted to the world. His Sonsbip was as much 
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a mystery in the world as the divine Fatherhood ; 
the two were in necessaiy and indisaotuble relation. 
'No man,' He said, 'knoweth the Son save the 
Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth 
to reveal Hioi.' This incomparable relation to God 
— this relation to God which was His and His only 
— was part of the consciousness of Qirist ; He knew 
Himself only in it, and not apart from it. He knew 
Himself, in virtue of it, as the only source from 
which the knowledge of the Father could flow to 
men; the only luminary from which that great 
li^t could shine out on those who were sitting 
in darkness and the shadow of death. How He 
came to this knowledge of Himself— -what, in other 
words, was the growth of the filial consciousness in 
Christ — is an interesting question, but one which 
need not detain us here. It is sufficient to say 
that it had attained to complete serenity and 
certainty by the time He entered on His public 
ministry, and that it was attested by specially im- 
pressive revelations at the great crises of His life. ' 
At His baptism, when He deliberately committed 
Himself to His work — at His transfiguration, when 
He turned His back on the heavenly glory, and 
with the Cross now full in view, set His face stead- 
fastly to go to Jerusalem, — a heavenly voice was 
heard, 'This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.' On these high occasions, on which He 
gave Himself obediently to His Father's will, taking 
from His hand our bitter cup, the consciousness 
of His Sonship was, as it were, intensified in Jesus ; 
He had a triumphant heavenly assurance of it. This 
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reminds us that, with all its uniqueDess, It was not 
something quite alien and incomprehensihle to as. 
We can understand, in a measure, what it means 
that in solemn acts of self-dedication and self- 
devotion the Sod received from the Father such 
attestations of His Sonship as the gospels record. 
With such acts the Father was well pleased ,- they 
were worthy of the Son of His love (CoL L 18). 
They waxn us that the relation of Father and 
Son is not to be conceived abstractly, or without 
spiritual contents; it may involve metaphysical 
presuppositions, but these alone do not constitute 
it ; we miss the mark altogether if we do not I 
see that it is constituted out of love, confidence, | 
obedience, fellowship in a work for men. On the 
other hand, express words of Jesns warn us against 
reducing it to a relation which can be paralleled 
in every marL No man knoweth the Father save the 
Son. Jesus makes common cause with us in every- 
thing, as far as possible, but He does not ident^ 
Himself with men here. Candid Unitarians have 
admitted that it is a striking fact, that while Jesus 
often speaks of God as the Father, Mif Father, gour 
Father, He never associates Himself even with His 
disciples to say Our Father. ' My Father and your 
Father,' He says, after the Resurrection, ' My God 
and your God * — keeping up the distinction to the 
very last 

Jesus, then, was the Son of God in a peculiar 
and unique sense : this was how He conceived Him- 
self, and this is, fundamentally, how we have to 
conceive Him. The Jews sometimes used this ex- 
pression — Son of God — in a kind of official way, 
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vhicb we most be carejhl to exclude. Prophets 
had Bpoken of Israel as God's son, His firstborn;' 
and Psalmists had applied these titles to the hoped- 
for Messianic king.' It is probably in this quasi- 
official sense that Son of God is used in the gospels 
by other speakers than Jesus. Thus when Nathauael 
exclaims ' Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art 
the King of Israel,' Son of God and King of Israel 
are convertible terms.^ So when the high priest asks 
Him at his trial, ' Art thou the Christy the Son of the 
Blessed ?' the Son of the Blessed means no more thtm 
the Christ* It is an official title, not a personal 
name: it denotes dignity, not nature. But Jesus 
is in no sense an official, and He has no titles which 
are not real names. When He calls Himself the Son, 
it is because He is conscious of being the peculiar 
object of the Father's love, the peculiar possessor 
of the Father's mind, the peculiar organ of the 
Father's wiH, for the salvation of men. The name 
is personal, not official ; its content is spiritual, not 
legal. We cannot define it apart from Christ, and 
then see whether He answers to the definition ; the 
only definition of it must be sought m Jlim, Its 
content is revealed to us in a religious experience 
in which the Father draws as to tiie Son, and the 
Son interprets to us the Father; it is on such a 
religious experience alone that our theology can 
be built. It is revealed to us, as it was to 
His disciples, in actual intercourse with Jesus; it 
must Impress itself on our hearts before we can 
make a confession of Christ that shall answer to 

' Ex. iv. 22 ; Hos. xL i ; Jei. "", 9. * John L 49. 

* Pnliii* ii. 7 ; Ixxziz. 37, * Muk liv. 61. 
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what He really ii. And the Christ in whom the 
Son of God has to be discerned is He with wluMn 
men associated from His Baptism to His Crucifixion ; 
it is the man Christ Jesus, as He lived and moved 
among men, in whom the unique relation to God 
is to be discovered. If we cannot find it there, 
we will not find the true import of it through 
anything that went before or anything that came 
after. Neither the miraculous conception nor the 
ResurrectioD from tie dead can reveal what the 
divine Sonship of Jesus means to one who is blind 
to the witness to it in His life. What they do 
mean and teach I wiU consider further on; mean- 
whUe, let us remember that the Son of God has to 
be found, confessed, and believed in, in one who 
lived a truly human life, and in that truly human 
life itself. Not apart from but in our human 
nature, did Jesus know Himself to be in this unique, 
this toT all other men mediatorial sense, the Son 
of Qod. In other words, we have to find, confess, 
and believe in the Son of God, in one who was 
a son of man. 

5. This name — the Son of Man — brings us to an- 
other important element in the self-consciousness of 
Christ — one of unsurpassed importance, to judge by 
the fi^uency with which it rose to His lips. It has 
the rare distinction, also, of being used in His life- 
time by Himself alone. It has been the subject of 
infinite discussion, and it lends itself so readily to 
all sorts of philosophical, dogmatic, and pious uses, 
that the discussion has been even less limited by 
reference to the facts than such discussions usually 
are. But some points are veiy generally accepted 
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(now. One is the origins! dependence of the name 
<m the Book of DanieL This is put bejond doubt 
1^ the solenm answer of Jesus to the high priest 
on the occauon of His trial. To the query already 
referred to, 'Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed P ' He answers : ' I am, and ye shall see the 
Sod of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming with the clouds of heaven.* This description 
of His majesty is borrowed from Dan. vii. 13 f , and 
it is hardly open to doubt that this passage is the 
bads on which the conception of 'the Son of 
Man ' rests. Daniel's vision contains, in the briefest 
outline, a religious philosophy of histccy — a sketch 
of the rise and fall of powers in the world till the 
final sovereignty comes. The prophet eees four great 
beasts come up from the sea and reign in succession. 
What they have in common is that they are beasts — 
brutal, rapacious, destructive. But they have their 
day; the dominion they exercised is taken away 
from them; it is transferred — and here the vision 
culminates— to one like a son of man. The brute 
kingdoms are succeeded by a human kingdom, the 
dominion of selfishness and violence by the dominion 
of reason and goodness ; and this last is universal 
and everlasting. This is the historical antecedent of 
that name, at once bo intimate and so mysterious, 
which Jesus appropriated to Himself — the Son of 
Man. It bad an apocalyptic side, which, as we 
shall see. He did not disclaim; but what primarily 
determined its significance was its contrast to the 
lion, the bear, the leopard, and the terrible beast with 
iron teeth. When Jesus defined it and made it His 
own — when he turned 'one like unto s son of man' 
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into 'Ihe Son of Man,' and used the name almost 
as a periphrasiB for 'I' — He intimated to those 
vho were able to underatand it His conscioiiBDess 
of being head of a new, universal, and everlasting 
kingdom, in which all that was truly and character- 
istically human shonld have authority. The wild 
beasts had had their time ; now the hour had come 
for the dominion of the human; man elainud hit 
tovereign^ in Jetut. Tbia is the root idea In 
the name — the Son of Man — and it covers and 
explains all that has been legitimately connected 
with it. For instance, many have interpreted the 
words as if they meant ' the ideal man,' he who is 
all that God designed man should be. This is 
included in the true meaning, for as head and 
founder of the coming human kingdom the Son 
of Man is the true representative of the race ; but 
as an explanation it is inadequate, for its presup- 
positions are philosophical, not religious, and it 
stands in no relation to the historical purpose of 
God, in carrying out which Jesus felt the appro- 
priateness of the name to Himself. Others, again, 
have interpreted it as a symbol of Christ's tender- 
ness, compassion, and condescenuon to htunan 
weakness, and have felt something inappropriate 
in associating 'the Son of Man' closely with the 
idea of sovereignty. But we lose the very gradous- 
ness of our Lord Jesus Christ if we shut out this. 
It is one great part of His work, in this very 
character of the Son of Man, to revolutioniae the 
current idea of sovereignty by exhibiting the true 
and everlasting one. 'Ye know,' He said to His 
ambitious disciples, 'that th^ who are accounted 
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to rule the natiotiB — accounted only, for it is no 
real sovereignty the; wield — they who are accounted 
to rule the nations lord it over them, and their 
great ones deal arbitrarily witJi tbem. But it shall 
not be so among you. Whosoever is minded to be 
great — to be a ruler — among you, shall be your 
servant ; and whosoever is minded to be first among 
you — ^to be actually sovereign — shall be your slave ; 
for even the Son of Man — the Head and Fomider 
of the one everlasting universal dominion, in whom 
bmnanity really comes to its sovereignty — even the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom fw many.' ' 
It is not, then, simply nearness to us, brotherly 
tenderness and sjnnpathy, that the name ' the Sod 
of Man' expresses; it is nearness, brotherly tender- 
ness and sympathy, ministering life and ransoming 
death, as the essential marks and attributes of the 
one true King of our race. The brute kingdoms of 
violence and selfishness pass, and the kingdom of 
God comes, where sovereignty is exercised in the 
spirit of Jesus, and inspires its subjects with its 
own truly homan character. 

No doubt these names — the Son of God and the 
Son of Man — in some sense correspond to each 
other. As the first expresses a unique relation to 
God, so does the other a unique relation to our race. 
Each of us is a son of man ; each of us is, or may be, 
a saa of God ; but there is one only who is at once 
the Son of God and the Son of Man. The first name 
expresses, at the very lowest, an entire oneness with 
God in love, in will, and in purpose ; the second an 
' See Maik s. 4a K 
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entire oneness with man in sympathy, in experience, 
and in interest. When Christ calls Himself the Son 
of God He means that He is to God, and fox God's 
voric in the worid, what no other eould be; and 
when He calls Himself the Son of Man He meani 
that He is to our race and to its hopes what no 
other can be. He makes common cause with as in 
our actual life, taking to Himself, and feeling as His 
own, all that is ours, of pain and sickness, of shame, 
defeat, sin and death ; but He is at the same time 
the bearer of victory to our beaten company, the 
Sovereign Man who overcomes all that has overcome 
Ds, and makes us partakers of His triumph. It is ibr 
this reason, I think, that what Christ does for our 
race, especiaUy in the way of deUverance or redemp- 
tioD, is regularly associated with this name. ' The 
Son of Man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.' . ' The Son of Man came, not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and to give His life 
a ransom for many.' ' The Son of Man is Lord of 
the Sabbath,' and entitled to see that the mode of 
its observance makes it a boon and not a burden 
to the race. 'The Son of Man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins' — ^to lift the weight &om the 
conscience, to liberate the enslaved will or the 
paralysed limbs, and enable those who have defeated 
and destroyed themselves to become free men agun. 
In all these passages, and in many more, the point 
of the name lies in its combination of two things 
in one person — an entire identification with men, 
which makes aU that is theirs His ; and a sovereign^ 
exercised in purest humanity which makes this tnie 
brother the Redeemer of His kind. 
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6. Ibis last idea leads me to notice another which 
is related to it : with all His identification of Himself 
with our interests — ™lring common cause with us 
as men to the veiy uttermost — Jesus, It is plain on 
every page of the gospel, was conscious of the 
immense interval which separated Him from as. 
This comes out in many distinct ways. Earlier 
messengers of God to Israel were only servants ; He 
is the Son, only and well beloved. Other men are 
lost sheep ; He is the good shepherd who has come 
to gather them into the fold. Other men are stricken 
with disease ; He is the physician who has come to 
heal. Other men have consciences laden with guilt ; 
He is the sacrifice whose blood is to be shed fiir the 
remission of sins. The lives of other men are forfeited; 
His is the one free life which is to be given a ransom 
for them. At the present time, I imagine, there are 
few elements in the self-consciousness of Jesus which 
have less justice done to them than this. Yet this 
is a true and an essential element in it This it was 
which was formulated in the apostolic doctrine of 
the sinlessnesa of Jesus, and which is a presupposition 
of every Christian creed. This doctrine of the sin- 
lessness of Jesus has been criticised as meagre and 
misleading, and so it would be if it were supposed 
to exhaust the character of Jesus. It does not 
suggest the Ailness of His love, the overflowing 
communicative goodness and purity of His spirit; 
but it is not meant to do so. It is negative merely, 
but intentionally so. It maintains a distinction 
between Jesus and all others, in spite of the perfec- 
tion of His nature and His sympathy ; He was not 
one thing which we all are ; He was not a sinner. It 
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was part of HiB consciousness that He was not ; it 
would have been the wont insinceri^ if, when He 
challenged others, or rather defied them, to convict 
Him of sin. He had been able to convict Himself. 
When we consider His knowledge of the human 
heart, and how His words are able to wake the 
sleeping conscience and make it tell over to us all 
things that ever we did ; when we consider bow our 
knowledge of Him is the very standard by which we 
measure ourselves, and develop whatever tenderness 
of conscience in regard to sin we have, we feel how 
absolutely alone Christ stands in the world, and by 
bow deep — and &om our side how impassable — a 
gulf He is separated, as sinless, from all men. This 
separateness from sinners is not a little, but a 
stupendous, thing; it is the presupposition of 
redemption ; it is that very virtue in Christ without 
which He would not be qualified to be a Saviour, 
but would, like us, need to be saved. Few doctrines 
have greater apologetic interest and value than this. 
If the imiffession can once be made upon the mind 
— and an open unbiassed mind is very Kccessible to it 
— that Jesus, to His own self-<»nBciousne8S, stood 
solitaiy among men, alone untainted by the universal 
disease, alone unburdened in conscience, alone with 
unimpaired vigour of will, a great step has been taken 
toward complete Christian &ith. A moral miracle 
has been admitted — a new beginning ibund for a 
new course of human life and history. It ia com- 
paratively easy, then, to acknowledge Christ's other 
claims; He baa begun to take possession of the soul, 
and will carry His work through. 

7. But there is one character of supreme import- 
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ance in which Jesus often puts Hinuelf forward and 
to which I have not yet referred — I mean the 
character of a Judge. He is a supreme moral 
authority, legislating without misgiving, and demand- 
ing implicit obedience; He is the Son of God, 
uniquely related to the Father j He is the Son of 
Man, uniquely related to the race as its ministering 
and redeeming King ; He is separate &om sinners, 
that He may be able to save. Beyond all this. He 
is the Judge of men. In a later lecture I shall have 
occasion to inquire what is meant by such statements 
as that all men are judged by their relation to Him ; 
here, what I wish to insist upon is not the principle 
of the judgment, but the fact. Man's life is not a 
natural, but a moral concern ; it is subject not <mly 
to physical, but to divine laws. The meaning and 
worth of it may be obscure here, but a day is coming 
when they vrill be made plain ; and on that day 
Jesus Christ will be the revealer and the Judge. 
He judged men while He lived ; He read hearts and 
pronounced sentences. But especially He spoke of 
His coming again as Judge at the end of the world. 
This is an extraordinarily important conception when 
we remember the histcHj of the Jewidi religion. 
Until He came, insi^red men had always looked 
onward to something that was to come, something 
that was not yet there. The future was filled for 
them by a Coming One. Jesus also looked into the 
future, but what He saw there was not the coming 
of another, but His own coining again. In other 
words. He was no prophet, but the subject of all 
prophecy. To His own consciousness. He was the 
last as well as the first. In His own consciousness, 
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tiie revelation whicli He brought had the chancter 
of finality ; there was no more grace to come than 
wastherealreadyinMim; no more perfect knowledge 
of God to come than that which He was there to 
impart; what the future would disclose would only 
be the relation which men had assumed to Him, 
and this He Himself would declare when He came 
in gloiy as Judges I said a little while ago that 
Jesus made a stupendous claim when He claimed to 
be the Christ, and asserted that all earlier revelation, 
all earlier providence of God in Israel, had its chief 
end and its consummation in Him ; but even that 
stupendous claim fades before this. For He asserts 
here the absolute finality of the revelation of God 
made in His Person, and tells us that not only all 
the history of Israel, but all human history, termi- 
nates in Him. To be acknowledged by Him at His - 
coming is final blessedness ; to be disowned by Him 
Is final shame. The consunmiation of the ages is the 
manifestation of His glory, the submission of all that 
is to His sentence. It baffiea imagination to enter i fi ^^ ^^^ 
into the consciousness of one who, we know, was meek 
and lowly in heart, yet who thus put the worlds under I 
His feet, and did not feel that He did anything ) 
presumptuous or incongruous in picturing Himself ' 
on the throne of glory, judging all nations. Consider j 
how great this man was — this carpenter of Nazareth 
— for whom the world, time, history, providence, and 
grace ended, or at least terminated upon His own 
coming in gloiy as Judge of aU. There is nothing 
in man's life to compare with this anywhere. Christ 
as Universal Judge, representing and vindicating the 
finali^ of the rehgion and hfe He inaugurated, is as 
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much alone aa Christ the Supreme Lawgiver, Christ 
the Son of God, the Son of Man, the Sinless One. 
He lived, to Himself, in all these characters ; they 
all entered into His coiisdousnegs of Himself. Th^ 
must all enter into our conception of Him — that 
conception which is the fundamental thing in 
Christian religion and in Christian theologjr. I 
have taken it for granted that Jesus did know the 
secret of His own being, that He spoke of Himself 
the words of truth and soberness, and that the 
record which we have of these words — and I have 
confined myself practically to the synoptic gospels — 
is a reliable record, I am certain of this, that if we 
do not know concerning Christ those things which 
have just been passed in review, we do not know 
anything aa He would have us know. And if we 
know these, how much they come to ! What a 
problem for the theologian they present ! What a 
task is set to us when we have to explain the 
appearance of such a One in the world, and look at 
Cod and man, at life and death and the fiiture, in 
the light which His presence throws ! 

Before concluding this lecture, I should like to 
insist again upon one point which has been already 
touched in passing — this, namely, that it is the 

i historical Christ to whom we have to go back as the 
true fountain of our theology. What He knew God to 
be in relation to Himself, — what He knew Himself 
to be in relation to God, — what that consciousness 
involved for the relations of God and man in general — 
this must be our starting-point as Christian students. 
Of course we are members of the Church ; we are 
partakers of the one Spirit which is the life of all 
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who have > pUce in it; and as such we have a 
witness in ounelves, and might conceivably make a 
theology by simply thinking out what is iaTolved in 
our consdoosness as Chiistiaii men. Distinguished 
theologians like Dr. Dale in England,* and the 
lamented Dr. Steams* among yourselves, have tried 
to make an apologetic use of Christian experience, 
and to ai^e back iiom it to what Christ must hare 
been. Whatever the value of such an argument 
may be for the apologist, it is not of a nature to be 
of much service to the dogmatist. No doubt Christ's 
testimony to Himself must assert itself in our hearts 
before we can understand it, or see what it inrolves ; 
the claims He makes must vindicate themselves, and 
subdue us; but all that is creative and normattre 
in the Christian consciouBQess depends upon Him ; 
and with Him, therefore, we must start. It is the I 
g reat meri t of the Ritschlian theology, iEough~~a { 
merit qualified by much inconsistency, that it "liu 



Person of the l^'ouncler, to His mind and His li 
and it finds there all the great determining ideas by 
the aid of which God and man, sin and redemption, 
life and death, are to be interpreted. It cannot be 
repeated too often, or with too gi«at emphasis, that 
this is the right way. Mere conceptions soon 
become barren ; definitions the most curious and 
precise become curiously unreal; nothing but 
personality and life is in&utely inspiring. There 
is a tendency in theology, manifested in every age, 
to become scholastic. The theology of the Greek 

^ In Tht Living Ckriti and tkt Four Gufiili. 

' la\aa'E\-jljte,'a'aiT%tEvidcneirfClirittiaitBxfm*titt. 
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CfauTcti become scholastic in the fifth ceotuiy ; the 
theology of the Latin Church in the later middle 
age ; the Protestant theology in the seventeenth 
century. We are only recovering from the last 
scholastic epoch now ; and we are recovering by a 
return to Christ. Not the Christ of any creed, not 
even the Christ of any single apostolic conception ; 
but Christ as He lived and moved among men, full 
of grace and truth. The Bible is our text-book 
because it puts us in communication with Him ; but 
He is our authority. We must always fail more or 
less decidedly unless our whole thoughts are inspired 
and controlled by Him who says, 1 am the Truth. 
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LECTURE III 

THE APOSTOUC DOCTRINE OF CHRIST 

The fundamental thing in Christology ia Christ's 
testimony to Himself— ft testimony which we find 
□ot only in His consciousness of Himself as Sod of 
God, Son of Man, Christ and Judge, but in all His 
works and words, and even in His sufferings and 
death. To come in contact with this we go back to 
the gospels, and put ourselves as directly as possible 
in communication with Christ Himself. The im- 
pression that He makes upon us, as He lives and 
moves before our feces, must certainly be our 
starting-point; if we are not impressed, if we do 
not discover in some sense His unique and even His 
divine dignity, we need not try to approach Him 
in any other way. But having started here, and 
received a certain impression of His solitary great- 
ness, the question arises whether the mind can 
simply rest in it without seeking further explana- 
tion. This is the attitude which is not only assumed, 
but asserted to be the sole legitimate one, by Ritschl 
and his school. Christ, they say, has for the Christian 
consciousness the religious value of God ; all that we 
really mean when we say God is to be seen in its 
purity in His human life. To ask for explanations 
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is a complete miBtake. It ia to pat the spirit at 
fault, and divert it from religian, and even &om 
theology, to metaphysica. It is to carry it from the 
region of ethical and spiritual certainties to the 
region of the transcendent, where no certainty can 
be attained. To those who have been vexed with 
barren unethical speculations in theology, there is 
something in this plea both plausible and fasci- 
nating, but it is one which the mmd cannot 
permanently concede. We must seek for the ex- 
/planation of a phen<nnenon so stupendous as a man 
I who has the religious value of God. We must try 
I to define the relations in which a man who occupies 
a place so exclusively His own stands to God on the 
one hand, and to men on the other. We must, 
especially when we consider the immense historical 
importance of Christ — His own claim to sum up the 
previous history of the world, and at its consum- 
mation to judge the ages that are yet to be — ^we 
must, in view of these things, try to work our 
religious estimate of His hmnan personality into the 
framework of all our thoughts about God and man, 
the world and history. 

This is what the various New Testament writers 
have done, and it is with their interpretation of 
Christ that this lecture is concerned. The starting- 
point with all is the resurrectioa and exaltation of 
Jesus. This is the grand illuminative fact from 
which they all proceed. Not a single New Testa- 
ment writer, unless he is engaged in simply recording 
Christ's earthly life, thinks of Him as He lived on 
earth. Th^ all think of Him as He lives now, on 
Uie throne of the universe, with angels and princi- 
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palitiea and powers put under Him. His sovereign^ 
in glory is not a thing which may or may not, as one 
pleases, be added to the religious appreciation of 
His life on earth as having the value of a revelation 
of God ; it is the first and last and dominating 
element in the Christian consciousness of the New 
Testament It depends, of course, on the' belief in 
the resurrection ; if the disciples had not believed 
that Jesus rose irom the dead on the third day, the 
Christian religion, as the New Testament exhibits 
it, would never have existed. But belief in the 
resurrection introduces decisively, at least at one 
point, that transcendent element into the Christiau 
futh which so many wish to exclude. Hence it is 
expliciUy or tacitly rejected by the school to which 
I have referred. Writers like Ritschl, Hamack, | 
and Wendt, not only ignore it, but, on the ground j 
that on such points we cannot separate the authori- ] 
tative worda of Jesus &om the Jewish commoDpUces | 
put into His mouth by the apostles, reject along i 
with it all the eschatological elements in the teaching J 
of Christ Himself,' The one step is as arbitrary and 
as unjustifiable as the other; and to take both is 
simply to land ourselves in a position in which the 
Christology of the New Testament is irrelevant to 
the Christian religion — is, in short, an irrationality, 
which it is our business, as good Christians, not to 
explain, understand, or accept, but merely to explain 
away. I do not propose to assail or defend anything, 
but, starting from the point from which the New 
Testament writers started, to explain their concep- 
tions of the Person whom they worshipped as Lord 
of alL 'See Note A. 
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To them, as to ua, Jesus was uniquely related to 
God even on earth : the well-beloved Son of the 
Father, who alone could reveal the Father to other 
meo. To them, as to us, He was uniquely vindicated 
by God after the crucifixion — uniquely exalted at 
His right hand. When they put these two things 
together, and let them tell upon their mindB, they 
felt instinctively that more was involved. He who 
was 80 exclusively related to God in those years of 
human life, so exclusively exalted by God after that 
terrible death, must have been in an exclusive way 
from God. Of course there is a rehgious or pious 
acknowledgment of this which falls short of what 
I mean. A man may say of Christ's life : There is 
only one explanation of this : it is of God ; but that 
is not enough. Every good hfe is of God ; and the 
thing to be explained here is not that which Christ has 
in common with others, but that in which He stands 
by Himself, with a consciousness of Himself which 
is exclusively His own, doing a work which no other 
can do, anticipating a future in which He is the 
goal of all things, and exalted, as in the Resurrection 
He was, to the throne of the world. The apostolic 
writers are agreed in the idea that there is a tran- 
scendent element in what is now called the Godhead 
of Christ : in other words, they not only believe 
that the man Christ Jesus has the religious value ot 
God for those who know Him ; but that behind His 
manifestation on earth, in the fulness of that grace 
and truth which were revealed to Moses as the grand 
attributes of God, there is an essential and tran- 
scendent relation to God. They are agreed that 
His appearance on earth is of the nature of an 
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Incarnation. He is not a saint offered by humanity 
to God ; He is the Son who has come from the 
Father into the world.^ I speak of this as if the 
apostles had merely thought out, or fought out, 
unassisted, the presuppositions of their faith in the 
Risen Lord j but I do not believe this was the case. 
However we are to conceive it, there surely was a 
speraal guidance given by the Spirit of God to the 
men who at that critical epoch had the duty given 
to them of shaping the mind of Christ's church to 
all generations. What Paul says of himself re- 
peatedly, that he received his gospel — which surely 
included his conception of Christ — iy revelation, 
gives his Christology an authority above that of 
mere intellectual construction. The spirit of the 
new religion was in it : the Spirit of the Father and 
of the Son ; and it goes back, in essential points, to 
words of Christ HimseIC 

The very simplest expression that can be given 
to the ideas of incarnation, and of a transcendent 
element in Christ's Godhead, is given in the idea of 
Hig pre-existence. This is assumed by Paul, as an 
element in the Christian faith, in his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, which, next to the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, is the earliest of his letters, ' To us 
there is one God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we unto Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things, and we through Him.'* 
The pre-existence is nowhere expressly defined. The 
attempt of Baur and others, on the basis of 1 Cor. 
XV. 47 — the second man is from heaven — to make 
oat that for Paul Christ existed as man before the 
> S«e NoU B. ■ 1 Coi. viii. 6. 
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Incarnation, is not to be treated seriously. More 
important tiian this is the attempt to discredit the 
Paoline thought of Chrigt's pre-existence hy the 
assertion that it was a Jewish commonplace, applied 
to all that was supposed to be peculiarly valuable to 
God. Not only important persons, like Adam and 
Moses, but even things, like the tabernacle and the 
tables of the law, were supposed to have heavenly 
archetypes, i.e. to be pre-existent. The conception 
of pre-existence would thus be due to a speculatiye 
incapacity in the Jewish mind ; the Jew speaking 
of a pre-existent archetype where the Greek would 
have spoken of ideal as opposed to actual exist- 
ence. In any case, this notion of pre-existence was 
applied, it is asserted, itOer aUa, to the Messiah; 
and Paul, in speaking of Christ as pre-existent, was 
merely doing as his countrymen did, but not doing 
what has any authority, or even any precise signi- 
ficance for ns. His utterances on this point may 
be disregarded as private theologoumena, or idols 
of the time. 

This is Tciy summary, and not very intelligent 
criticism, though it is covered by great names. 
Not to speak of the fact that the evidence of a 
Jewish belief in the pre-existence of Messiah is 
scanty in the extreme, and that the New Testament 
in particular shows no trace of it except among 
Christians, it overlooks all that body of facts, re- 
ligious and historical, included in Christ's life, death, 
and resurrection, which forced the minds of Christian 
men to seek a transcendent background for Christ's 
appearance; it overlooks express and well-authenti- 
cated words of Christ Himself — we may call them 
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snch though they onl; appear in the Fourth Goapel;! 
it overlooks the fact that whereas pre-«xistence 
with the Jews ia merely a doubling of the thing 
which exists — a heavenly counterpart, which may 
be the model of, but is not otherwise related to, the 
earthly reality — with Paul it is quite different; the 
pre-existent One haa a life and functions in that 
pre-existent state ; He comes to exist among men, 
and He returns to His original glory. It is simply 
trifling with a word to set aside all this as insignifi- 
cant and unauthoritative, because the Jews, forsooth, 
believed that the tables of the law existed two 
thousand years before the creation of the world. * 

Accepting, then, this Pauline thought of Christ's 
|nre-existence, as covering an essential truth, how, 
let us ask, does the apostle unfold its contents? 
The amplest and most deliberate statement is that 
of Col. i IS ff. It has been asserted, indeed, that 
the subject of this statement is not the }ffe-existent 
One, but the Risen Lord, Jesus Christ: it is enough 
to say that the contrast implied in the otgection is 
false. Paul believed that Jesus Christ tlie Risen 
Lord had pre-existed ; and it is of Him not only as 
exalted, but as pre-existent, that he is speaking. I 
cannot do better here than quote Lightfoof s 
paraphrase of this important passage: 'He is the 
perfect image, the visible representation, of the 
unseen God. He is the Firstborn, the absolute 
Heir of the Father, begotten before the ages ; the 
Lord of the Universe by virtue of primogeniture 
and by virtue also of creative agency. For in and 
through Him the whole world was created, things 
' Johnviii. 58i «Tii 5. a See Note C. 
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in heaven ftnd tilings oa earth, things visible to the 
outward eye, and things cognisable hy the inward 
perception. His supremacy is absolute and universal 
All powers in heaven and earth ore subject to Him. 
This subjection extends even to the most exalted 
and most potent of angelic beings, whether they 
be called Thrones or Dominations or Princedoms or 
Powers, or whatever title of dignity men may confer 
upon them. Yes, He is first and He is last. Through 
Him, as the mediatorial word, the universe has been 
created ; and unto Him, as the final goal, it is 
tending. In Him is no before or after. He is 
pre-existent and self-existent before all the worlds. 
And in Him as the binding and sustaining power, 
universal nature coheres and consists.' — (P. 144.) 
' And not only does He bold this position of absolute 
^ority and sovereignty over the Universe — the 
natural creation. He stands also in the same 
relation to the Church — the new spiritual creation. 
He is its head, and it is His body. This is His 
prerogative, because He is the source and the 
beginning of its life, being the Firstborn from the 
dead. Thus in all things — in the spiritual order 
as in the natural — in the Church as in the world — ■ 
He is found to have the pre-eminence.' — (P. 156.) 
This summary which, with all its Adness, does no 
more than justice to the text, shows how far the 
idea of Christ's pre-existence is from being an 
accidental or alien thing to the Christianity of St. 
Paul. It enabled him to put Christ — the Lord 
whom be knew — in relations to God, to the world, 
and to the Church, which satisfied at once his 
intelligence, and his religious consciousness.' At an 
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earUer sUge in his life St Paul had thought <^ Cfai^t, 
u Dr. Fairbaim points out,^ mainly in His work as 
the saviour of sinners; fae had defined Ae gospel 
in relation to the law; he had thought out the 
stgoificance of Christ as the counterpart of Adam ; 
his Christologj' had been mainly faistoricaL Even 
then, as we can see from 1 Cor. viii. 6, xv. 47, the 
pre~<xiitence was in his mind ; but it was under 
new conditionB, under the constraint of a new en- 
Tironment, that he was led into all the truth which 
it involved, and advanced, to use Dr. Fairbaim'p 
terms, &om the historical to the cosmical Christology. 
This ivould be a mistaken expression if it suggested 
that in his advance he left the historical behind; 
but it is true if it means that the longer St. Paul 
lived, the more he appreciated the universal bearings 
of the revelation made in Christ. The pre-existcnt 
Christ ia demanded by the historical; the work 
the historical redeemer does cannot be understood 
unless all that is involved in the pre~existencc lies 
behind it A work universal in its scopcj eternal in 
its duration, perfect in its manifestation of wisdom 
and of reconciling love, requires that He who woiks 
tt should be eternally and essentially related to God, 
to man, and to all that is. Nothing less than this 
is involved in the Pauline doctrine of the pre- 
existence of Christ 

It is difficult for us to state this without giving it 
the aspect of a speculation, which may more or less 
have power to persuade, according to the mind to 
which it is addressed, but which can hardly be put 
forward as essential to the Christian religion. To 
' Ciriit in Modtm Theelagy, pp. 303-318. 
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diBCuSB what U essential to the Christiati religion is 
not usually veiy profitable, and it may be agreed at 
<mce that no one would use the doctrine of Christ'i 
pre-existence to introduce an unbeliever or any out- 
sider to the Christian faith. We must make Christ's 
acquaintance where He offers it — in the comnon 
human life depicted in the gospels ; we must beoitme 
persuaded of what He is, even in His manifestation 
in the flesh, before we raise the question of wiat is 
]Re8upposed in it. But to forbid us to raist the 
qnestion is to deny a right and a duty which the 
mind will not forego ; and to maintain that tkere is 
no question to be raised is simply to show that we 
have not been impressed by Christ at all as th^ 
were who first were saved and regenerated by Him. 
An apostolic sense of the debt man owes to Christ, 
an apostolic acceptance of the reign of Christ 
now, an apostolic belief that He is one day to be 
the judge of the hving and the dead, relieve the 
Cnith in His pre-existence of its speculative cast, and 
give it a natural aspect and a secure grasp of the 
mind. It fits in with the whole scale of Christ's 
Person and work, and though we cannot know it 
directly, as we know Hia earthly life, or even His 
Resurrection, it may become as profoundly sure and 
true. 

That it was so to St Paul is evident ftom the manner 
in which he appeals to it in S Cor. viii. and PhiL. iL 
He frankly takes it for granted, as a truth which no 
Quistian would think of questioning, and he appeob 
to it to enforce the moral duties of charity, humility, 
and consideration for others. He urges the Corin- 
thians to contribute liberally to the collection fbr 
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tike poor ; fluch liberality is only what you owe, he 
uys, for ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus CbrM, 
that though He was rich yetfor your sakes He became 
poor, that ye through His poverty might be made 
rich. It was the pre-existent One who was rich; 
the poverty which He assumed was that to which 
the Incarnation brought Him. So in the passage in 
PhilippianB, with even greater distinctness. St. Paul 
is urging on the Christians in Philippi the duties of 
lowliness, and of regard to others' interests as well 
as their own, and he turns instinctively to the 
supreme example. 'Let that mind — that moral 
temper — ^be in you which was also in Christ Jesus ; 
who, being originally in the form of God, counted it 
not a prize to be on an equality with God, but 
emptied Himself, taking the fimn of a servant, being 
made in the likeness of men,' Here, again, it is 
the pre-existent One who is originally in the form 
of God ; the form of a servant is that which the 
Incarnation brings with it. These passages are 
exb^mely interesting for various reasons. They 
both contain the idea of on exchange of states, or 
modes of being ; wealth is given up for poverty ; 
fulness and the form of God for emptiness and the 
form of a servant This idea impresses the imagina- 
tion and touches the heart rather than aids the 
intelligence; the attempts that have been made in 
what are known as the Kenotic Christologies to 
interpret it metaphysically hardly take us much 
further on.^ Another point of interest in both 
passages is this. They construe the Incarnation 
ethically, Mr. Gore has hud just emphasis on this 
' Sm Note D. 
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in his Bampton LecturcB.^ St Paul is butc that he 
knows the motive of it ; he is sure that he knows 
more or less the nature of it, even if he can but 
dimly guess at the method of it If he has not a 
metaphysical, he has a moral key to it It was an 
act of condescension, inconceivably great, but of a 
quality that we can both understand and imitate. 
The pre-existent One did not think only of His own 
things, but of the things of others ; He looked on us 
in our low and poor estate; and for us men and 
for our salvation He gave up His heavenly for the 
earthty life. If we can know nothing ejse hert^ 
at least we know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
we appredate the spirit of the incarnation, and that 
is the main thing. And it is to be remembered 
that, if this conception is rejected, there disappears 
along with it one of the most subduing aspects of 
the divine nature as it is revealed in the Bible. We 
can no longer feel that God Himself has bowed down 
to bless us in and by His Son. Yet this, it is safe 
to say, is one of the most characteristic features 
of the whole New Testament religion j and it 
makes a great difference when men consent to 
do without it' 

The doctrine of Christ's pre-existence, thus inter- 
preted, is specially Pauline : we have a more finished 
form of it, so to speak, in the gospel according to 
John. Of course I assume here that the gospel 
has John's authority — that it is to all intents and 
purposes the work of one who knew Jesus in His 
human life more intimately than any other person. 
There is a considerable consensus of opinion now 
» See Nole E. * See Note F. 
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as to its Ustorical value ; even those who discredit 
the discourses cannot avoid the impression that the 
incidental notices of time, place, and event are 
peculiarly like truth. It used to be said that it was 
not a history at all, but an idealising of tradition in 
the interest of a speculative idea ; now, theologians 
are agreed that if John is the most speculative, he 
is at the same time the most personal, of New 
Testament writers.^ Christ may conceivably be 
more or less lost in ideas for those who, like St. 
Paul or the writer to the Hebrews, never knew 
Him; to St. John He never ceases to be strictly 
personal and historicsL It is &om an intimate 
acquaintance with Him that he proceeds in all his 
theological interpretation ; and the impresdcm CSirist 
made on him was so deep, so incomparable, that no 
mere idea could ever compete with it, or even 
modify it. It remained with him to the end, vlvidj 
oveipowering, dominating everything. It might 
use as its instruments any ideas that suited it; it 
might find access for itself to men's minds by 
attaching itself in this way or that to their ordinary 
modes of thought; but it is simply shutting our 
eyes to the necessary proportions of things— mis* 
cmceiving the efficiency of forces — to suppose that 
any speculative idea should Have overpowered in 
the mind of John the actual impression made by 
Christ. The force that created Christianity could 
not be deflected or transformed, where It was 
woriung in all its pure intensity, by any ilbstraction 
of the brain. 

This consideration alone should enable ui to 
* See Note G. 
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appreciate rightly John's use of the term and idea 
'Logos' in his doctrine of Christ. He does not 
start with the Logos, but, like the other New 
Testament writers, with Jesus. Indeed the term 
is not used in the gospel at all, but only in the 
prologue, so careful is he, when on historical 
ground, to be strictly historical. But John felt, as 
all the New Testament writers did, that the 
historical Christ, in His solitaiy greatness, called for 
explanation. All through the gospel Christ is the 
Son — the Son in a unique and exclusive sense ; one 
with the Father, in the bosom of the Father, the 
only way to the Father, the Rerealer of the Father. 
Under the impulse of the same need — or may we not 
say under the guidance of the same Spirit ? — which 
prompted Paul, John sought and found the tran- 
scendent element which this unique relation to God 
presupposed in the idea of the Word, or Logos. 
There has been much discussion about the genealogy 
of this idea, and especially about its relation to 
Philo. It is generally acknowledged now that 
much of it has been beside the mark. 'John and 
Philo,' eays Hamack, ' have httle more in common 
than the name.* ' The antecedents of that Logos 
doctrine which we find in John's prologue — the 
prologue to a book which every one now admits to 
be as intensely Jewish in its mental and historical 
characteristics as anything in the New Testament — 
are surely to be sought, not in the Platonic or the 
Stoic philosophy, but in the earlier revelation of 
God to Israel. There, too, they are to be found. 
It is not denied that in Platonic and Stoic specula* 
■ See Note H. 
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tion, and in the combination of them with the 
Jewish faith in Pbilo, there was a providential pre- 
paration for a book like the Fourth Gospel, but that 
book was not produced by them. It does not c(»ne 
in the line of these philosophies, abstract and 
rationaUsing ; it stands on the ground of historical 
fact, and in the line of God's revealing activity. To 
the writer, on the basis of his full and intimate 
knowledge, the historical Christ, the well-beloved 
Son, WAS the perfect revelation of God ; revelation 
could not conceivably go further ; the very principle 
of it was identical with this Person ; the Word had 
become flesh. This great sentence not only puts 
Christ in an essential relation to God, it puts Him 
in essential relation to all through which God is 
revealed — to creation, to human reason, to prophecy 
and providence in Israel He is the light through 
which the meaning of all is discovered ; they have 
all been made for Him, and they were not made 
without Him, He has significance, primarily for 
man, in the order of knowledge ; but for all that ia, 
in the order of being. He was in the beginning, 
He was with God, He was God. The first sentence 
in John's preface is the last conclusion to which the 
place of Christ in bis life leads him, but it is the 
only one in which his mind can rest. He who is 
the Omega must also be the Alpha ; He who is the 
chief end of the world must also be the mediator 
through whom it came into being. 

To John, then, as to Paul, the pre-existence of 
Christ is an essentia] element in Christianity. His 
eternal relation to God is the only way of conceiving 
Him which answers to His real greatness. It is the 
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only way of conceiving Him which puts the final 
and perfect revelation made in Him in proper 
relation to inferior and prepsiatoiy revelations. It 
is the only way of conceiving Him, the Absolute 
Bevealer of the Father, which gives coherence and 
intelligibility to God's general manifestation of 
Himself to men. But it is not simply a way of 
conceiving Christ to which the mind is driven by 
inner necessities of its own; it is not simply the 
mind's solution of the problems raised by the 
historical Christ. It is a solution directed and 
authorised by Christ Himself. Those who believe 
that He spoke of a glory which He had with the 
Father before the world was will not hesitate to 
admit this. No a priori assumptions about the 
necessily of a purely human consciousness, to which 
such a reminiscence were inconceivable, and no 
exegetical bewilderments, like those of Wendt, can 
be pleaded against words so plain.^ They fall in 
exactly with that passage in Philippians to which 
reference has been already made. John, like Paul, 
conceived the pre-existent One ' in glory.' Anything 
more definite it is out of onr power to say. It is 
true that he says 'We beheld His glory, when He 
dwelt among us,' and this, no doubt, Paul also would 
have said ; but to both the life on earth has the char- 
acter of a limitation, a condescension, a renuncia- 
tion; and Christ returns Irom it to His glory. 
There is not in John, any more than in Paul, a hint 
as to ihe mode of the incarnation. The Word 
became flesh ; the fact, in its stupendous simplicity, 
is stated, and that is all. It is as futile here, as in 
> Sm Note L 
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Pliilippians, to try to extract a scientific system from ■ 
the words. Takea by themselves, they suggest the 
same idea of an exchange of modes of being which 
makes up St. Paul's idea of the Incarnation, and 
they guarantee, as his language does, a real con- 
descension on the part of God to man. Taken in 
their connection with the rest of the gospel, they 
suggest the same ethical key to the incarnation 
which St Paul also used ; the Word became flesh 
that, as the Incarnate Son, He might give eternal 
life to a perishing world. Writers of a school which 
ignores or denies any transcendent element In what 
it acknowledges to be the Godhead of Christ — 
Bomemann, for instance — are fond of asserting that 
the Pauline doctrine of pre-existence and the 
Johanninc doctrine of the Logos are disparate; 
that is, they are on different planes of thought, 
have no relation to each other, and cannot, in point 
of fact, be combined. It is plain, I think, from 
what has been said, that this is a mistake. In 
their contents, in their motive, in the ethical im- 
pression they produce, they are identical ; and the 
mere fact that the form in which they are stated is 
not precisely the same, gives all the greater weight 
to the sameness in substance.^ 

In all this, as has once or twice been remarked, 
an important point remains unexplained. Nothing 
at all has been said of the manner of the incama- 
tioa; of the |m>cess by which the Word became 
flesh, of the transition made by the pre-existent 
One from wealth to poverty, from the form of God 
to the form of a servant The transition must have 
■ See Note K. 
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been made somehow. Granting without the least 
reserve that men recogmsed in Christ, and may still 
recognise in Him, the Son of God and Saviour of 
their souls, without having any ideas on this ulterior 
subject, it remains a matter on which a believing 
inindis certain, sooner or later, to seek enlightenment. 
Christ is unique as He exists in history — ^unique, 
according to His own consciousness, in His relation 
both to God and man : is it possible that there can 
be nothing unique in His origin ? He came from 
God, all the apostles beheved, in a tense in which 
no other came : does it not follow that He came in 
a may in which no other came? The precise 
matters of fact Involved in His origin, whether 
historical or physical, may not he of immediate 
religious importance; but if the doctrines of the 
pre-existence and of the incarnation of the Word 
are true, tome matters of fact are involved which 
the mind cannot but seek to apprehend. 

The only light which Scripture throws upon this 
subject is contained in the narratives of the miracu- 
lous birth of Christ. This, we are to understand, 
is the point and the mode of transition between 
the heavenly and the earthly life: 'He was con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost, in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary.' At the present moment a violent 
controversy is raging in Germany over these words 
of the apostles' creed. Professor Hamack heads 
the assault on this venerable symbol, treats the 
narratives in the early chapters of Matthew and 
Luke as discredited by criticism, and maintains that 
the conception of the virgin birth has no real 
authority, and no value for the Christian religion. 
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Wheti we consider the place that the Virgin and 
the vii^^ birth have held in historical Christianity, 
these seem daring assertions, and one is not sur- 
prised to hear that a PruBsian Synod has pronounced 
that the miraculous conception is the essential basis 
of the Christian faith. Opinion on this question 
frill turn, I feel sure, not on the results of un- 
christian criticism of the gcMpel of the infanc;^, but 
on the conception previously formed of the Person, 
power, and claims of Christ. Those who are not 
compelled to recognise anything transcendent in 
Him — who reject the idea that He came &om God 
in a sense in which others do not — who ignore the 
resurrection, exclude from their world aU' Christ's 
eschatological revelations, and deny the pre-exist- 
ence — they, of course, find these stories incredible. 
They have a man to deal with, like other men, who 
is only God in the sense that He is as fiill of grace 
and truth as God could be in His place — but they 
do not really put Him in a tolUary place; His 
eminence, and it is nothing bat eminence, is, so for 
as one can see, purely accidental. He might not 
have been what He was, or some other might have 
filled His place and done His work. We feel how 
inconsistent with the New Testament conception 
of Christ such ideas arc, and the inconsistency does 
not escape the notice of those whose system compels 
them to defend it Thus Ritschl, after defining 
Christ's oneness with God as having reference to the 
whole scope of His vocation, and consisting in this, 
that Christ in His vocation was perfectly obedient to 
the Father, and as such the object of the Father's 
love, proceeds as follows : — ' Hence Jesus, inasmuch 
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as He is the fiist to realise the aim of the Kingdom 
of God in HiB personal life, is unique in His kind 
for this reason, that every one who would solve 
the same problem with the same perfection as He, 
would yet, in depending upon Him, be unequal to 
Him.'^ I cannot see that this is consistent, in the 
long-nm, with any form of Christiani^ whatever. 
Christ has a casual pre-eminence, that is alL The 
pers<m of whom we ean speali in this fashion is not 
He who said to John : ' I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginningi and the end, the first and the last.' * I 
should make the same criticism upon Nitzsch, who 
has written the last complete Dogmaiii of this 
school, and who sums up his doctrine of the Person 
of Christ by saying that a holy manhood, and a 
representation of God, are united in Him in a 
degree to which there is not even an approximation 
at any other point in the religious life of man.' 
This is not a Christian conception of Christ at all ; 
it makes Him no more thanjmmiM inter paret, and 
even that only by chance. It is easy to understand 
why those who appreciate the historical Christ 
in this way should reject or ignore the Scripture 
kccount of His supernatural origin : it stands in no 
relation to anything which they wish to explain. 
But when we accept that view of the necessary, 
eternal, incomparable significance of Christ, which 
is the only view represented in the New Testament, 
we approach this account with a different bios, and 
are prepared to find it more than a childish attempt 
to utter the greatness of Jesus. It supplies a real 

> Unterriehi in dtr ehrUtlicben Rtligion, § Z3. 

* Rev. xiii. 13. * See Note L. 
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link in the chain of Christian thought, and when 
we take it, not alone, but in its place in the chain, 
its inherent credibility ia greatly increased. Of 
conrse no one would start with it in introducing ! 

a stranger to the Christian faith. Even a Roman \ 

Cathohc writer like Didon says ; ' The miracle of the 
origin of Jesus is not a motive of faith for un- 
believers, it is one of those that confirm &ith in the ] 
souls of behevers, and believers alone are able to 
accept it.' ^ This may be considered tantamount to 
giving it up, as indifferent to faith, but it is not really 
■o. Faith inevitably raises questions as it comes 
to a consciousness more adequate to its object, and 
the miracle of the origin of Jesus is the answer 
to one of the questions which it inevitably raises. 
It ia not necessary at the beginning, but a time 
comes at which it is; and any one who, reaching 
the need which it is meant to satisfy, notices how 
the stoiy is told in Matthew from the point of 
view of Joseph and his interests, and in Luke from 
that of Mary and hers, and who takes pains to 
appreciate the details by the help of a commentator 
like Godet, viH admit that on the historical and 
psychological side it is worthy of the occasion. 

The question remains, whether it aids us much, q ,6 A— I j^ 
or at all, in a metaphysical comprehension of the '^1—^ ^ '^**T*~ 
Incarnation. I do not think it does. We do not !**,*_ lu«o.Q«. 
mderttand any better than before what is meant hy • ^.^ 
the rich One becoming poor, or He who was in the ***^ ^ "*-*M<, C 
form of God assuming the form of a servant. The i,^j,_jj__l i ^ 
sopematural birth only secures the uniqueness of 
that life which came into the world in Christ, and s^w *-4.^itJLA,^ 
' /^iMt Ckritl, vol. L p. 4A4 n. 



•>^v>. 
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I gives His pre-eminence an essential basis, instead 
of leaving it a merely accidental afiur. It does not 
make it more intelligible, it does not enable us to 
define the relations between the pre-existent and 
the historical Christ more closely than John or Paul 
had done, it does not enable us to state precisely 
what is meant by (KfvuxrEv tavriv. This only it 
Vv.*^>l Vu. ij fa m-f compels us to say, that in whatever sense personality 
* is to be ascribed to the Word, that same personality 
is the centre of the lif|p which began at Bethlehem. 
The doctrine of the Council of Chalcedon, that 
Christ's human nature is impersonal, baa been 
vehemently attacked as infringing His faomanity. 
It was certainly not meant in tiiat sense, and many 
of the assaults proceed upon a misapprehension. 
It is taken for granted in them that there is some 
inconsistency between personality in the Logos and 
personally in a truly human life.^ But the New 
Testament doctrine, as far as one can make it out , 
is all in favour, not of an incoDsistency, but of a 
kinship between the two. All human personality, 
we are led to think, is rooted in the Logos, and the 
Logos made 6esh could be the personal centre, not 
of a life alien to men, but of a life truly and purely 
human. This, no doubt, was the idea of those who 
framed the creed, and it is truer to the New Testa- 
ment than a conception of Christ's humanity which 
makes it impossible to understand how He could 
be in any unique sense divine. There is no mere 
man in the world, in the sense of a man whose 

I nature is entirely alien to God, out of relation to 
» See Orr"* CAriilian View ef God attd the Wtrld, pp. aSa- 
285. 
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the Divine ; but the completeness with which God | ' iy*'*''''*jj* ' 
is present in Christ depends upon a unique incama- i ^ ri vC-JL, 
tion ; and the integTit)r of Christ's humani^ is not I 



^•Sa* 






( 



effected by this, for the Divine which is incarnate A.>«-l> A-a ^ 

in Him is, at the same time, the principle of all self- 
consdouBness, of all reason and goodness, in all men. 
In other words, it is a Divine which is at the same 
ttoe essentially human, or at least essentially akin 

to TniiTI , 

This discussion of the apostolic or New Testament 
doctrine of Christ has, as far as possible, avoided 
technicalities foreign to the New Testament itself. 
A statement like that of the Westminster Confession, i 
'that two whole, perfect, and distinct natures, the | 
Godhead and the Manhood, were inseparably joined 
together in one person, without conversion, com- \ 
position, or confusion,' may once ha yg seemed to I 
help int elligence ; at the very utmost it can do no 
more now than guard against error. Orthodox | 
and heterodox alike, theologians have returned to I a 
Christ Himself; they have sought to know Him, not \ * 
by deducing the consequences of an arbitrary de- | 
finition of God-manhood, but by actually looking | ^ l ^ /Vftti 
at Him and listening to Him. The formula of two . l*"*-^-^ 
natures in one pers on does not adequately re- I *"*^ "-^ ^i^-JV 
produce the imp res«ion_3 El>ich He makes. He is 
all one — that is the very strongest conviction we 
have : the simplicity, the unity, the ccnudstency of 
His lif<^ is the final impression it leaves. The 
divine and the human are not distinct, and the 
incomprehensible artificialities of the commmuoatio a o t 

iJiowfl faw cannot avail at once to maintain lE^ dis- * ^ •' 

tinctneSB and deny it. All that is divine in Him 



try-' 
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is human, all that is btiman is divine. He is not 
separately, or even distinctly, Son of God and Son 
of Man ; it is the Son of God who is Son of Man ; 
the Son of Man who is Son of God. Great is the 
mystery of godliness; great, that is, is the open 
secret of the true religion — God was manifested in 
thefeth. 

This is the proper place to refer to a subject 
on which I have not time to dwell at length ; the 
change in the conception of God which followed, 
as it was necessitated by, the New Testament con- 
ception of Christ and His work. The apostles were 
all Jews, — men, as it has been said, with monotheism 
as a passion in their blood.^ They did not cease to 
be monotbeists when they became preachers of 
Christy but they instinctively conceived God in a 
way in which the old revelation had not taught 
them to conceive Him. The Word which was in 
the beginning, which was with God, which was 
God ; the pre-existent One, who subsisted in the 
form of God, and did not think eqnality with God 
a thing to be held fast; the Lamb who is so 
supremely exalted that the heavenly throne is 
described as the throne of God and of the Lamb ; 
all these conceptions reacted on the idea of God, 
and gave it a new content. Distinctions were re- 
cognised in what bad once been the bare simp licity 
of the divine natu re. Thedistinction of Father and 
Son was the most obvious, and it was enriched, on 
the basis of Christ's own teaching, and of the 
actual experience of the Church, by the further 
distinction of the Holy Spirit. 

^ Faiibaim's Christ in Medirrt Thteh^, p. 377. 
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Not consciouBly, not reflectively, but instinctively ' V ' 
and spontaneously these distinctions find espression | ]ft>-\*- 1> '^«\A 
in the New Testament I do not need to point out 
their rectmence in its pages. The language of St. 
Paul — the most Jewish of them all — ^will serve as 
an illustration. ' There are diversities of ^tts, but 
the same Spkii. And there are diversities of minis- 
trations, and the same Lard, And there are diver- 
sities of workings but the same God, who worketh 
all things in all.' Or again, ' The grace of the Lord 




a of the Holy Ghost, be with you.' Or once _ , i^ \ 
more, 'Through Him we both have access \rj one ■^""'^ *** 
Spirit unto the Father.' These are the beginnings of ft p, lXi-» 
what was elaborated in the course of centuries into ^ ^■~~" 
the doctrine of the Trinity. That doctrine, it is not f iVt lV^ ' 'i 
superfluous to remark, is nothing if not Iiistorical ■» i '<— 
and Christian. It is not a motiveless speculation; 
it is not the analysis of an arbitrarily chosen idea \ 
like knowledge, love, or spirit, as some philosophers | 
and theologians have tried to show ; it proceeds from 
the actual manifestation of God in Christ, and from 
the actual reception of a divine life through the 
Holy Spirit. When it departs from this ground 
it ceases to possess either significance or authority. 
The great difficult of comprehending eternal dis- 
tinctious in the unity of the Godhead has led to 
many speculative and many popular attempts at | 
restatement of the doctrine of the Trinity ; and the | 
Efiscination which some of these possess for the un- 
taught makes it worth while to remark upon them. 
A very common type is that which makes Father, . 
Sod, and Spirit, tiiree successive, or at least three/ 
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distinct, manifestatioDS of God, not obviously ot 
eaaentially related to each other. This is a common 
device with those who would mediate between 
Orthodoxy and Unitarianism, but it only needs a 
glance to show that it iB not what is hinted at in 
the New Testament There, the Father and the 
Son can only be known through each other, and 
the Spirit is that which the Father gives to testify 
of the Son. The three are one. Though this is as 
obvioufi as it is possible for words to make it, it is 
very frequently missed. Thus a recent English 
writer, in a work with the somewhat pretentious 
title. The Sdmt^ Study of Theologt/, interprets the 

I divine Fatherhood as God manifested in nature, the 
divine Sonship as God manifested in Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit as God manifested in all the higher 
aspirations of men. This is simply beside the marie. 
The divine Fatherhood, or God the Father, is not 
manifested in nature, but only in Christ: no man 
knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal Him. It is an 
^ illusion, and a departure from Christian ground, to 
think otherwise. In the same way it is an illusion 
to speak of God the Father as God in a transcendent 
sense, apart from all relations or distinctions ; God 
Vin this sense is not a Christian conception at all, 
nor a rational conception either, for that matter. 
To us there is but one God, and He the Father 
whom we have learned to know through the Son ; 
Fatherhood is His essential, eternal, and only 
character, and therefore we believe in the eternal 
sonship, and in the eternal Spirit of the Father and 
the Son. This faith is not speculative nor fantastic, 
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bnt it becomes so whenever we separate it fiom its 
basis in history and experience, and give deductions 
of the Trinity, or popular statements of it, which do 
not rest on and revolve round Jesus Christ and the 
new Christian life bestowed through His SpiriL 
Once the doctrine, even in vaguest outline, has 
been truly grasped, its Christian character becomes 
apparent ; and its real value for the interpretation 
of nature and of human life is evidenced by the 
&ct that all the higher speculative philosophies 
develop something as nearly akin to it as they can. 
Apart from other applications of it, when we see 
that it is solidly based on the divine sonship of 
Christ, and remember that this Son of God is Son 
of Man, we can understand better what is meant 
by saying that God is eternally love, that Christ is 
eternally the Son of His love, and that the Son of 
God's love is the firstborn among many brethren, 
the Eternal Head of a race of redeemed men. 
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MAN AND SIN 

The ChrisUan rtHigion involves a certsin ccmception 
of nun — of his nature, Ilia state, and his destiny. 
In dealing with these questions we might seem to 
be OD ground quite different (ram that which we have 
hitherto occupied. Of God we can know nothing 
except what He is pleased to reveal; revelatuHi, 
therefore, is our source and authority in theolog] 
properly so called. But of ourselves and our condi- 
ticKi we may be assumed to have knowledge more 
immediately. We do not depend on any revelation 
&om without This is in a sense true, but the 
limitations of its truth immediately appear when 
we consider that oar nature and destiny involve 
relationB to God, and that our state, as far as 
theology is called to regard it, is neither more nor 
less tlum our existing relation to Him. Hence the 
doctrine of man, as well as the doctrine of God, is 
a subject for BibUcal treatment, and it is our first 
task to apprehend that conception of man which 
is assumed throughout Scripture. 

On a broad view of this subject there is not 

imuch room f<:v difference of opinion. The inspired 
writers, without distinction, regard man as a being 
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in nature akin to God, capable of fellowship with \ 
Him and designed for it, conscions of mond freedom 
and responsibilitf, and therefore morally reE^nsiUe | 
and free. The relation of man to nature is not 
in the strict sense a religious question, and is never 
separately discussed in iht Scriptures. It is quite 
contistent with their teaching to recognise fully the 
palpaUe truth that man is, on one side, or in one 
aspect, a piece of nature. Hia life is rooted in 
nature ; it grows up in the soil of nature ; it is in- 
corporated, so to speak, in the general life of the 
world; no man can disclaim physical antecedents 
and a physical environment ; no man can deny that 
these are as necessary to him as to the meanest 
animated creature in nature. All this is quite 
conMstent with Scripture, but it is not much insisted 
on except for the purpose of rebuking human arro- 
gance. The Bible speaks of man, as a rule, not in 
his relation to nature, but in his distinction from it. 
It assumes that the life which is in him, with that 
reflecting consciousness, that sense of freedom and 
responsibility, that affini^ to and capacity for the 
di^e, is specifically distinct &om life in any other 
form. It assumes that man is not merely in nature, t 
but over it ; that he is, so to speak, not only its I 
crown, but its sovereign. In virtue of that relation I 
to God, that kinship to Him, which is of his very 
essence, man is destined to have dominion over 
creaUon ; he is to assert his freedom, and to put all 
things under his feet 

This conception of man's nature may seem very 
vague, and very much in want of definitions and 
distinctions, but I am inclined to think it is sufficient 
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for our purpose. The elaborate treBtment of the 
subject hy what is called the sdeDce of Biblical 
ipBycbology has never produced anything txatf 
scientific. To dismtegrate human nature into body 
and soul, as two separate substances, does not help 
ua ; body and soul exist only in and for each other ; 
the body is not a body, but the body of the soul; 
the soul is not a soul, but the soul <^ the body ; in 
our consdousDess of self the two are one. Just as 
little are we helped by the tripartite analysifl of 
man's nature into spirit, soul, and body : the popular 
expression by which St. Paul describes our nature 
in its whole extent ought never to have been so 
misapplied. Man is a uni^, not a tying together 
(tf separate parts or even of separate faculties, and 
the Bible deals with him as such. On the one 
hand he is related to miture, grows out of it, strikes 
his roots into it, is conditioned by it ; on the other 
he is related to God, and in virtue of this relation 
is lord of nature, regards himself as its chief end, 
holds himself entitled to use all its resources ibr bis 
own purposes, and in point of fact finds himself, to 
an indefinite extent, capable of doing so. This 
intellectiial superiority to nature, in virtue of which 
man subdues it to himself, is a part of that relation 
to God which expresses itself otherwise in the con- 
Bcionsness of freedom and responsibility; in other 
words, the consciousness of being subject, not merely 
to natural, but to ethical and divine law. 

This is one of the points — to which allusion was 
made in the first lecture — where theology and 
physical science come into contact. Theology 
requires that conception of man's nature which 
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I iLAve just explained ; it does not deny any of the 
natural conditions under which that nature comes 
to be what it is, but it cannot let go its essential 
superiority to nature and its essential relation to 
God. The assaults which some students of science'V 
have made on these Ust are only what might have 
been expected, and though significant are not im- 
portant The chemist and the biologist work with 
certain ideas or categories as their implements ; they 
are the forms to which they have to reduce all 
things in order to their explanation. But there are i 
some things which they cannot explain : they can- \ 
not explain self-conscioosness, nor anything of which \ 
self-conscioosness is a presupposition. They cannot j 
explain the consciousness of freedom, of sin, of God, / 
of estrangaoent, of reconciliation. But that does y 
not matter. It is not their business to explain 
thenL If these things could be explained by the 
categories of the chemist or the biologist, they 
would not be what they are ; they would have been 
explained out of existence ; a higher kind of being 
would have been reduced to a lower. It is very 
natural for the student of a special science like 
biology, which carries us so for into the secrets of 
life, to think that what his science cannot explain 
cannot really exist ; but it is the very nature of self- 
consciousness, and of all that is conditioned by it^ to 
transcend physical explanation. The psychologist^ 
and the metaphysician join hands with the theologianj 
in declining a doctrine of man which makes him\ 
no more than a piece of nature. A piece of nature > 
could never form the conception of nature, could 
never interpret and use nature, rauld never conceive 
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ends, and regard himgelf as under a moral and not 
I a natural law. If there were nothing but matter, 
I as M. Naville hu wittily said, there would be no 
I materialism ; if there were nothing in man but what 
the chemist and the biologist can discover, there 
would be no chemistiy and biology, to say nothing 
of superior sciences. The fact, for it tr a fact, that 
there it more than they can discover, leaves the 
\ field open to the metaphysician and the theologian. 
It is unfortunate, I think, that the questions as 
to man's nature have been usuaUy discussed in 
theology in connection with what is called his 
original state. The question What is man? has 
been treated aa if it were convertible with the ques- 
tion What was Adam ? But it is plain that we do 
not stand in the same relation to these two questions. 
Man is before ns, or rather in us; we have the 
amplest opportunity for investigating his nature and 
constitution, and we have the whole range of Scrip- 
ture to guide and correct our interpretation of these 
accessible &cts. But Adam is not within our reach 
at all; and it is simply exposing ourselves, without 
any necessity whatever, to refutation by the pro- 

igress of physical or arclueological science, when we 
advance statements about the primitive condition of 
man which have not only a religious, but a physical 
i and historical content No one who knows what 

I science or history is can imagine that either science 
or history is to be found in the first three chapters 
of Genesis ; and it will be plain, I think, at a further 
stage, that to seek for them is quite unnecessaiy 
to the Christian position. Man's nature is revealed 
by what he is, interpreted by the course of God's 
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deaUngfl with him; it is revealed above all, tui^ 
his destmy alon^ with it, in Jesus Chriat our Lord ; 
and it is as gratuitous as it is futile to seek to 
discover it in all its integrity in a first man. The I 
plun truth, and we have no reason to hide it, is 
that we do not know the beginnings of man's life, 
of his history, of his sin ; we do not know them 
historicalljr, on historical evidence ; and we should 
be content to let them remain in the dark till science 
throws what hglit it can upon them. The unity of 
the human race — the organic connection of all its 
members — the identity in all of that double relation 
to nature and to God — the univerBality of the con- 
sciousness which Christians call sin — these are facts, 
whatever our ignorance may be of the original state 
of man, and of his original righteousness. 

Next in importance to the Scripture conception of 
man's nature is the Scripture conception of his con- 
dition. The two are constantly represented as at 
variance with one another ; man's nature is contra- 
dicted by his state. Man ss made in the image of 
God is destined for fellowship with God, a fellowship 
to be realised in obedience to that higher law to 
which he instinctively acknowledges obedience to be 
due, and in which Scripture teaches us to recognise 
the will of God. The will of God has been revealed 
to all men — for the present, it does not matter how ; 
in conscience, in the ethical framework of the 
society into which they are bom, in special revela- 
tions, in the sending of the Son of God in human 
nature ; and there is not in human nature one who 
has made that will his own. There is not one who 
has not felt the pressure of that will and carried 
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hia own will against it bjr a counter pressuie ; there ii 
not one who has not sinned against God. I speak 
of this in the most general terms, because the con- 
sdouanesa of sin is a thing which has to be exfOained 
at every moral level I do not think we should sa^ 
that sin is to foe defined in relation to original 
righteousness : original righteousness is a perfectly 
obscure and unknown thing. But neither do I 
think with Ritschl that sin should only be defined in 
relation to Jesus Christ and the supreme ethical 
good which has been revealed in Him, vis., the 
Kingdom of God. The inference which he draws 
from this, that all that we call sin, coming short, as 
it does, of the definitive rejection of Christ and the 
supreme ethical good, is not sin in a really condemn- 
ing sense, but merely sin of ignorance, seems to me 
to contradict the most unquestionable pronounce- 
ments of conscience.^ There are, of course, degrees 
of sin, and the worst of all, which makes restoration 
impoBSilde, is the deliberate rejection of what Christ 
has brought us; hut the sins which precede and 
lead up to this are just as real, and as really sinfid, 
as this crowning sin itself. In every case the discord 
is realised between man's nature and his state; he 
is destined for fellowship with God by acceptance 
of His will, and he asserts a contrary will of his own 
against it, and lives without God, in the world. 

Sin always emerges in man's consciousness as an 
incident It is a sin of which he accuses himself— 
a disobedience which he can isolate in his life, re- 
garding it as a blot, a stain, an exceptional pheno- 
menon to be dealt with by itself. There is an 
' See Note A- 
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element of truth, undoubtedly, in this way of look- 
ing at it ; it seems to emphasise the voluntarinesB of 
the bad act, and the completeness of the individual's 
respanaibility for it. It is our own act, and in the 
fiiU consciousness of what it is we take it sadly to 
ourselves. This is the aspect in which sin was 
regarded by Pelagiua, and in spite of all that theology 
and science have done, it is the aspect in which it is 
still regarded 1^ many. But it needs very little 
experience or observation to see that there is nothing 
in man's life that has this purely incidental character. 
Our life is all of a piece, and the most seemingly 
isolated actions have both their antecedents and 
their consequents. The will is not a zncxe form of 
choice, which remains unaffected by the actual 
choices which a man makes ; it u affected by them ; 
it gains contents, character, we might almost say 
nature, irom them. If the atomic theory of sini 
were true — that it consisted only in separate actions I 
— there could be no such thing in man as moral | 
character, either bad or good ; for such character is | 
produced by the abiding and cumulative effect of \ 
precisely such actions. The will is not a neutral in ' 
the moral conflict, even at the beginning; still less 
is it a neutral when we wake up to the fact that it 
has a character of its own. It has absorbed a moral 
quality frova the nature' of the individual, and from 
his actions ; and in the consciousness of this we are 
led past the view of sin as an incident to regard it f 
as a state. 

Sin as a state or condition refers, of course, not to 
actions, but to persons ; it is a conception which bids 
us think not of what man has done, but of what he 
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is. Hie sinful action is the symptom or the outcome 
of a flinfiihiesB which abeady charaGterises the actor ; 
it jnoceeda from a corruption or depravity of nature 
which may be a &r more seriona thing than any 
given manifestation of it It is in this aspect mainly 
that the New Testament presents dn to our view, 
and it is in this aspect also that it has given most 
trouble both to moralists and theologians. The 
questions to which it gives rise — leaving out of 
account in the meantime the question of its cn-jgin — 
concern in the first instance its extent, and in the 
second its consequences. 

Its extent is characterised in traditional orthodox 
theology as ' total depravity,' or ' the corruption of 
our whole nature' ; and probably the strongest expres- 
sion ever given to this is that of the Westminster 
Confession (ch. vi § 4), which declares that by this 
corruption ' we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and 
made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil' A simple reader coming across these words 
would probably feel that there is an element of ex- 
aggeraticm in them, and that though they may seem 
to be supported by an occasional strong expression 
in Scripture, they are really not a scientific descrip- 
tion of man's actoal condition. This has been so 
strongly felt that most of the churches holding this 
Confession have modified its declarations on this 
', point. Thus the Free Church of Scotland, in the 
'; Declaratory Act of 1 693, qualifies its adhesion to the 
I statement of the Confession bysaying 'that, in holding 
: and teaching, according to the Confession of Faith, 
the corruption of man's whole nature as fallen, this 
I church also maintains that there remain tokens of 
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his greatness as created in the image of God ; thatl 
he posaesses s knowledge of God and of duty ; thatl 
he is responsible Ibr compliance with the moral law i 
and with the gospel; and that, although unable! 
withok't the aid of the Holy Spirit to return to God, I 
he is yet capable of affections and actions which in I 
themselves are virtuous and praiseworthy.* One does 
not need to quarrel with any part of tliis statement 
in order to maintain the legitimacy of such an eipres- *) 
Bion as ' total depravity.' What it means is not that 
every individual is as bad as he can be, a statement so 
transparently absurd that it should hardly have been I"-, ' 

attributed to any one, but that the depravity which 1 fVw^ Vv^ "^ i 
sin has produced in human nature extends to the yS^ Jw»^ " 
whole of it There is no part of man's nature which ' 
is unaffected by it I repeat what I said before, that '\ 

man's nature is all of a piece, and that what affects 
it at all affects it altogether. When the conscience 
is violated by disobedience to the will of God, the 
moral understanding is daricened, and the will is 
enfeebled. We are not constructed in water-ti^t 
compartments, one of which might be ruined while 
the others remained intact; what touches us for 
harm, with a corrupting, depraving touch, at a single 
point, has effects throughout our nature none the 
less real that they may be for a time beneath con- 
sdousness. This is the doctrine of sin as a state 
which answers to the experience of religions men. 
At a |»imitive stage of advancement^ indeed, just as < 
in childhood, men repent of what they have done; 
but at a more mature stage they repent of what I 
they are. At first they feel that they must make! 
amends ; but when they aane to know themselves, 
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tbej fee) that they must be bom again. ' Oh for a 
man to arise in me that the man I am may cease to 
be ! ' — that is the prayer which answen to a true 
eoDscioumessoftheextentof human depravity ; and 
it is JDStified by the words of our Lord Himself about 
the necessity of the new birth. 

In a sense, the question as to the conseqnences of 
the sinAil state is included in the question as to its 
ext^it. The one consequence on whidi the atten- 
tion of theologians has been concentrated is the 
consequence to man's will, or to his moral freedom. 
On this every possible opinion has been expressed. 
P elagi ns, as is well known, denied that sin had any 
consequence for the will at all; man was as free 
after he had sinned as before, and could make his next 
choice as easily and independently as before. The 
will is simply a form of choice, its liber^ a liber^ of 
indifference, and it never gains any moral character or 
indrcS' any character at all. At this time of day it 
ia not w<n^ while to refute the atomic theory of 
morals any more: it makes a moral order in the 
world impossible, and everybody has the refutation of 
it in his own heart, if he chooses to condder what be 
finds there. At the other extreme, it has been held 
that wk simply annihilated human freedom ; and in 
the desire — a thorot^Ely legimate desire — to secure 
fca God the whole glory of man's salvation, man was 
reduced to a stone or a trunk (Lather), not only 
incapable of woiking out salvation for himself but 
incapable even of being saved. But there are two 
interests that Christian theology must keep in view. 
On the one hand, the effect of sin on human nature, 
and especially on the human will, must be such that 
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man needs a redeemer ; on the other hand, it must only 
be such that be remains susceptible of redemption. 
There is no harm at aU, and no danger, in giving 
this last Bide its due, either in theology or in jM^ach- 
ing. God, a witty French moralist has said, does 
not need to grudge His enemies even what they call 
their virtues; and neither do God's ministers. It is 
only when we fully recognise what men have, even 
while they disregard the gospel, that we can hope- 
fully call their attention to what they have not. It is 
only when we recognise what they have done that 
we can insist on what they are unable to do. And 
the doctrine of spiritual inability, as consequent on 
the corruption of man's nature by sin, renuuns and 
will always remain to represent the great tmth that 
there is one thing which man cannot do alont. He 
cannot bring his state into harmony with his nature. 
He cannot fulGl the destiny for which he was 
created. He cannot enter into peace with God, as 
if his sin and its consequences were nothing; he 
cannot annul the past ; he cannot overcome it ; he 
cannot, in spite of it, enjoy the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. It is a mistake, in all probability, 
in discussing this subject, to enter into metaphysical 
considerations at all ; the question of man's inability 
to any spiritual good accompanying salvation is a 
question as to matter of fact, and is to be answered I 
ultimately by an appeal to experience. When a \ 
man has been discovered, who has been able, trnthout 
Ckriit, to reconcile himself to God, and to obtain 
dominion over the world and over sin, then the 
doctrine of inability, or of the bondage due to sin, 
may be denied ; that, but not till then. If Christ is 
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invariabty needed to bring sinfiil men to the Father, 
and to give them that peace with God in which all 
spiritual achievements have their root, then man, so 
&r as experience goes, has been completely disabled 
by sin ; and though he may have the right to boast 
among his equals, in his dealing with God boasting 
is excluded. He can do nothing in this relation 
apart &om Christ ; spiritual inability is the simple 
descriptioD of this invariable and indubitable feet. 

But the consideration of tin as an incident, and 
as a state or condition of individuals, or of human 
nature in individuals, does not exhaust its signifi- 
cance. Reflection soon shows us that in this respect 
also no man liveth to himself; that actions and their 
consequences affect others besides the actors to an 
indefinite and incalculable extent; that sin is not 

(only personal, but social ; not only social, but organic; 
that character and all that is involved in character 
are capable of being attributed not only to indivi- 
duals, but to societies, and eventually to the human 
race itself; in short, that there are not only isolated 
sins, and individual sinners, but what has been called 
a kingdom of sin upon earth. 

It is in connection with this conception that the 
difficultiea of the subject come to a height The 
relations of the individual to society, even when we 
conceive him as mature and free, and the spiritual 
inHuences to which he is there subjected, simply 
elude us ; they are infinitely beyond our power to 
trace or estimate. The relations of individual to 
corporate responsibili^ in the same way defy eluci- 
dation : we have no moral calculus adequate to sudi 
complicated problems ; we can only believe that God 
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can do justice where it is out of our power even to 
see what is just The difficulties, however, which 
the relatioDB of men in society raise u to the distri- 
bution of responsibility arc mitigated by the con- 
sideration that there u a relAtive independence of 
men here, and that the power of example, of law, 
and even of custom, is not that of a purely physical 
necessi^, but is often freely and deliberately ad- 
mitted to the individual life. It is different when 
we come to consider the organic connection of the 
generations of men, and those phenomena which are 
stnnmed up in the name 'heredity.' Here the 
physical world and its laws seem to make a rude 
irruption into the spiritual ; a physical relation seems 
to have moral consequences, and these often of the 
most serious kind ; we are bom with a history in us, 
with an accumulation of conseqaences derived from 
the past, to which the future is mortgaged ; we are I 
not allowed to choose our fathers and mothers, and 
in comparison with that fundamental choice which is 
made _/br us, any other choice we are free to make 
for ourselves is not worth speaking of. Considera- 
tions of this kind have immensely impressed the 
minds of men during the last generation. The 
Darwinian theory of the origin of species — probably 
the most immediately and widely influential theory 
ever introduced to human intelligence — has the law 
of heredity, and of accumulation by heredity, as one 
of its essential levers ; and through it that law has 
taken possession of the common mind as it had never 
done before. It has concentrated attention, too, on 
the law in its purely physical aspects, and has made 
men feel more keenly the difficult of giving it a 
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moral interpretation consistent with individiul free- 
dom. Many of the most popular of modem writers 
— novelists and dramatists especially — seem posi- 
tively crazed by it ; one would think that the pro- 
blems of heredity constituted the Biun and substance 
of life, and that a man was nothing but a sum of 
tendencies transmitted from his ancestors. 

There are two preliminaiy remarks I should make 
here before speaking more directly to these difficulties. 
(I) The moral problems connected with heredity are 
not made a bit easier, or a bit harder, by going fiirther 
' back, or not so far. It is ihe bare fact that a physical 
connection has, apparently, moral consequences, which 
I is perplexing ; not the scale of the feet or its duration. 
Whether we had an ancestor who lived in a state of 
original righteousness, a state in which he come 
directly from the hand of God, or not, does not 
here matter; the conditions under which we are 
bom into the world are what they are, and labotu* 
under the moral difficulties under which they do 
labour, all the same, whether the traditional or the 
Darwinian account of man's origin be accepted. (2) 
[The fact that there is such a thing as heredity does 
! not destroy the moral consciousness. I revert here 
to what I said at the beginning — man is not merely 
a piece of natiu'e, but has a superiority over against 
nature. He is rooted in it, as the law of his birth 
and inheritance shows, but he is also its sovereign. 
The fects which are summed up in heredity do not 
exhaust his being ; they only show what he is lu a 
part of nature, and this character which they bear is 
modified when we view liim, as his self-consciousness 
and a>nsciousness of ethical law compel us to do, as 
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more than a part of nature. That which would be 
merely physical in the lower animals is noi merely 
physical in him ; it is not a bare, ultimate, uninter- 
preted fact ; it presents him with moral problems ; it 
becomes the means of nunal prabation, of moral educa- 
tion ; in contact with it his freedom asserts itself or 
is defeated ; but in either case the moral consciousness 
maintains itself, and no man ever with a clear con- i 
science put down his sin to his father's account. 

It is important to remember here, that though 
the physical conditions of heredity have been more 
minutely studied in modem times, the moral per- 
plexities of it were keenly felt long ago, and are 
expressly noticed in Scripture. Nor when all has 
been said is there any sign that philosophers and 
theologians, not to say novelists and poets, have got 
beyond the insight of the prophet Ezekiel.' When 
the Jews in Babylonia commented on their condition 
in the cynical sceptical proverb, 'The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set 
on edge,' they had the sfHritual riddles of heredity 
as clearly before their minds as any Darwinian or 
Ibsenite of the present day. They put the same 
mnister interpretation, also, on the apparent facts, as 
many of our pessimistic writers do. Man's ante- 
cedents, they said, constitute his fate ; the past of 
his family and of his race holds him in its relentless 
grasp ; he has no hope ; freedom is an illusion ; God 
is unjust. 

The message of Ezekiel is addressed directly to 
this despairing onbeUef, and the prevalence of 
similar intellectual and moral conditions in our own 
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time rendera It speciallj important and interesting 
to tu. It has two great enunciations. First, 'As I 
live, laitb the Lord God, , . . All loula are mine ; as 
the soul of the &ther, so also the soul of the son is 
mine.' In other words, everjr individual soul alike, 
the last in the descent as well as any other, has an 
immediate relation to God. This is what I have said 
so often already ; man is not constituted simply by 
what he inherits ; he is not an incorporated ^ece of 
nature merely ; he is connected as truly with God as 
with his B^tuial ancestry, and that connection with 
God prevents his relation to the past from becoming 
a mere bondage. Heredity is not fate — what we 
have received &om our parents does not weave 
around us a net of guilt and misei; through which 
we can never break — if it be true that we belong 
to God as well as to the past. Of course no proof 
is given of this, just as no proof is given of any 
prophetic word. But we may confidently say of 
this, in the word of Jesus, ' Every one that is of the 
truth heareth this voice.' It is immoral, it is the 
sign of a cowardly, unbelieving, willingly sceptical 
spirit, to say the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
^e children's teeth are set on edge. It is imm<$ral, 
because it is a way of evading that direct relation 
of the soul to God which raises human life to its 
highest intensity, which makes us feel responsibili^ 
in all its strength, and bids us fight the good fight in 
His name to the last. 

The second proposition of Esekiel is a corollary 
from this one, and roDS ; ' The son shall not bear the 
iniqui^ of the &ther : the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.' Sometimes this verse is quoted as conveying 
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God's jndgment im siii ; the soul that sitmeth, it 
sh&ll die ; bot this is a misapplicatioii. It is rather 
a text !q which God'a righteouBness and mercy are 
asserted against the sceptical miaconBtructioa of His 
dealings by despairing men : The soul that sinneth t 
— ^_and no other — shall die ; the son shall not bear 1 
the iniqui^ of the father ; heredity shall not amount I 
to a moral fate. And this reminds us of the truth ) 
that the sins of &thers are only ruinous when sons 
make them their own. The inherited bias may be 
strong, bnt it is not everything that is in any man's 
nature, and it is only when he ignores at renounces 
the relation to God, and freely makes the evil 
inheritance his own, that he makes it into a con- 
demnation, and puts it between himself and life. 
What we inherit, strictly speaking, may be said to I 
fix our trial, but not our fate.' Every man is to \ 
be put to the proof somehow, and to a certain extent 
his natural ancestry detennines the mode of it : it r 
depends on them, so to speak, whether his temp- 
tation is to be anger, intemperance, Inst, greed,! 
duplicity, or whatever else. Bat it does not depend 
on them what the issue of this trial is to be. It t 
depends on the man himself and above all on his l 
fitith in God. All souls are His ; even the soul of I 
the man who seems most heavily weighted by the 
past ; and He is able to make him stand. The facta 
on which physicists lay such stress are not to be 
denied, but they are not to be allowed to claim the 
whole field. Side by side with them we must main- [ 
tain the spiritual facts — that an evil nature only con- ' 

> I think this contnut of trial and fiitc ii borrowed fron 
■otuething in Dr. Dale. 
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demns ns when we make it our own ; and that man is 
always accessible to God Almighty aa well as to the 
influence of the past. When due weight is given to 
these considerations, we need not be afraid to con- 
template the laws and &cts of heredity in all their 
extent They give mystery and immensity to the 
spiritual life of man, and, so far from qualifying his 
responsibility, they widen its range enormously, 
(lliey redeem life fr^om that mere individualiau 
Iwhich really makes ethics, and even character, 
linconceiTable ; 4nd they remind us that, for good 
|and evil alike, no man liveth to himself and no 
unan dieth to himself. They snpply a physical basis 
ffor a life which is much more than physical, and 
Ithey give far more than individual importance to 
What we might think merely individual acts. 

We have now considered sin as an incident 
emei^ing at isolated points in consciousness; as a 
state, or character, of individual men; and as 
oiganic, or related to the natural connection of all 
men with one another as members of the same 
physical species. But we have considered it only 
in a general way as a discord or disproportion 
between man's nature and his state; as a failure 
to be what God destined him for. We recognise 
that there is a law or will of God to which our 
life should conform, and the consciousness of sin 
is the consciousness that we have set aside that 
law or will in favour of some end of our own. If 
this consciousness is analysed, it is always found 
to include the element which theologians specifically 
describe as guilt. Sin, that is, is something for 
which we are answerable to God; the act passes. 
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bot the responsibUi^ for it remains. Guilt, as & 
feeling, always includes fear; an apprehension of 
the consequences which sin may bring. Quite apart 
frmn any special conception of consequences this 
fear asserts itself; it is a shrinking from the con- 
demnation, the judgment, the pauishnient, the 
wrath of God, This feeling has been reiy severely 
treated by some theologians ; it has been censured 
as due to an unworthy conception of God and His 
attitude and disposition to His sinful cbildreD. I 
confess myself quite unable to sympathise with this 
way of locddng at the matter. Sin is a real thing; a 
real violation of the will of God, which ought to be 
OUT will, and it brings real responsibility along with it 
I say real responsibili^ ; for it is not an illusion that 
we hare to answer to God for what we have done. 
But it would not be real — it would be a subjective 
conception, a pure halludnation — unless God's con- 
demnation were real also. This witness of the 
conscience is coofirmed by everything we read in 
Scripture. A bad conscience is never treated there 
as a groundless fear of God ; it is a reflection, all too 
feeble at the best, of God's awful judgment upon 
sin. A great mass of modem theology denies this. 
It has a conception of God's love, borrowed I know 
not where, in presence of which distinctions of good 
and evil seem to vanish, and all experiences depen- 
dent on such distinctions to lose their meaning and 
reality. When God's righteousness is simply 
identifled with His gracCj when His holiness is 
treated as an obscure conception, which cannot be 
defined, and seems indeed to be physical rather 
than ethical in import; when His wrath is simply 
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eliminated, or declared to stand in no reUUOD 
whatever to the vork of reconciliation, it is evident 
that these same characteristics or attributes of God 
cease to have any relation to sin. It cannot be 
connected with the ri^teoosness, the holiness, or 
the wrath of God; in other words, it cannot be 
trea^ as having reality for God at all. But to 
make sin unreal is to make redempticm unreal also ; 
it is to cast the shadow of illusion over the whole 
extent of man's relations with God. There is 
nothing, I believe, which at the present lime needs 
more to be insisted on, in theology and in gospel 
preaching, than the objectivity and reality of guilt. 
It is not a subjective illusion, which we should be 
tau^t to disregard in view of God's infinite love ; it 
is as real as life or death, a gigantic problem alike 
fnr God and man. His condemnation of sin, His 
wrath repelling sin, resting over sin, are not figments 
of our ignorance and fear ; they are absolutely real 
things, to which our conscience bears a true though 
awflilly inadequate testimony.^ 

Bemembering what has been said already as to 
the unity of man's being, we should expect to find 
sin have other than merely spiritual consequences; 
we should expect it to betray its presence not 
merely in the consciousness of guilt; aud in the 
corruption of our nature, but on the physical side 
of our being as well In other words, we should 
expect to find a connection between what we are 
accustomed to call moral and physical eviL 

This is a very difficult subject, and as &r as 

ScT^tnre teaching goes we are rather warned not to 

> See Note B. 
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make rash judgments than provided with the means 
of making true ones. The difficulty arises in part 
from this, that 'physical evil ' is an extremely vague 
expression, and that what would bear this character to 
one person might have quite the opposite character to 
another. A degree of cold which would be fetal 
to one might to another be merely exhilarating. 
The pressure of danger which paraljrses one only 
serves to lift the fecolties of another to their height. 
For those who love God, too, all things work 
together for good — tribulation, affliction, distress, 
persecution, nakedness, famine, and swoid; the 
extremest physical evils lose the character of evil 
altogether ; they become the foil to Christian faith- 
fiilness ; nay, it is ChristiaD faithfulness which brings 
them upon men, and they are a seal set upon it. Bat 
with these things in our mind we can still say 
something on the general question. In ihe_firsi place, 
no man is entitled to judge others. The calamities 
which come npon men may have explanations of 
which we are quite ignorant; they may be the 
cross due to faiths following of Christ ; they may 
be the proof to which God is putting them, and in 
no sense judgments. A man is made for far more 
than his own private interest, and the physical evils 
he has to bear may find their explanation &x beyond 
himself. Neither this man, says Jesus, did ain, nor 
his parents, that he was bom blind ; neither guilt of 
his own, nor inherited guilt, is the explanation of it. 
God had another purpose to serve in sending him 
into the world thus, and the final cause of his blind 
ness is to be sought there. Obviously this considers- 
tkm takes the rij^t to judge largely out of otu- liands 
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Largclj, I say, but not entirely ; for if we ore to be 

home in the moral order of the world it must not 
; quite opaque, but more or less capable of being 
mstrued by us. In the second place, while not 
ttitled to judge others, we are often compelled to 
dge ourselves. Other people do not know why 
rtain things be&ll us, but me may know never- 
.eless. We do not need to experiment, like the 
lilistines with the ark, to see whether the Lord 
IE smitten us, or whether it is a ehance that has 
i&llen us; there is something within us which 
lints the moral too unambiguously for evasion, I 
I not speak only of cases in which sins against the 
idy are avenged, in the order of nature, upon the 
■dy, but of experiences in which the connection is 
3S apparent Paul knew why the thom in the 
ish was given him — knew, perhaps, &om the 
rvice which it rendered him; and many a man 

just as certain, though of course he could not 
tmnunicate his certainty to another, that definite 
liniul experiences in his life have had a definite 
sdpUnary purpose of God in them ; in other words, 
at certain physical evils, to use a not very happy 
pression, have been put in a divine relation to 
rtain moral evils — perhaps as a punishment, 
rtainly as a corrective and a check upon them. 

it is a mistake to be too confident and familiar 
;re, and to speak as if we bad found out the 
[mighty unto perfection, it is at least as bod a 
istake to renounce the spiritual interpretation of 
e altogether, and on the ground that God is 
esent everywhere to refiiae to think what He 
eons anywhere. 
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There is one special questioD here to whioli 
Scripture teaching gives a peculiar importance — tbe 
question as to the connection of sin and death.' In 
the Old Testament and in the New alike the con- 
nection is maintained : man dies because of sin ; or, 
as St. Paul puts it, the vrages of sin is death. It is 
not necessary to discuss here the precise significance 
of death either in the book of Genesis or in the 
Epistle to the Romans ; make it mean as much as 
you please, and at least it always includes what the 
man on the street means when he says, All men 
must die. Mortality is a consequence of sin. 

But is this true ? Is it really because of sin that 
men die? The consenting voice of Bcience seems I 
to say no ; death reigned in the world long before j 
man, and what theologians call sin, appeared, j 
Death is a law of nature; it is an essential lever 
in the great machine of the world. Eveiy living 
creature is bom with the seeds of decay in it; it is 
like a clock, wound up to go for a certain number 
of hours, but liable, of course, to be stopped by a 
thousand accidents before it has run down of itself. 
This line of argument, backed up by the actual 
universality of death, has something imposing about 
it, and a good many theologians accept it without 
more ado. Possibly they try to secure the truth of 
the Scripture idea by making death mean some- 
thing else than death means in common language : 
they darken it by shadows of spiritual and eternal 
separation from God, as distinct from the purely 
natural experience ordinarily indicated by thbi 
I See air's Chriitian Viea efGed and thi WeHd, pp. uS- 
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name. I do Dot think these distinctioiu avail at all 
to secure the Scripture doctrine, ftnd if it is to be 
maintained, as I think it ought to be, the line of 
defence must be drawn further back. The scientific 
assertion of the natural necessity of death, closely 
considered, really amounts to a begging of the 
question. Man, it means, tiaut die, must altpayt have 
died, because be is a natural being, subject to the 
universal natural law of birth and decay; there is 
nothing but this ibr him. But the whole ground 
on which the Bible doctrine is based is that man is 
not simply a natural being, with nothing but the 
destiny which awaits all nature awaiting him. He 
is a being invested by his very constitution with a 
primacy over nature ; be is related to God in a way ' 
which makes him specifically distinct from every 
merely natural being, in a way which those who 
understand it r^aid as containing at least the 
promise and the possibility of immortality. To say 
that he muit die, because he is a natural being, 
ignores all this; it amounts to a proof of man's 
mortality only in the sense that it is a disproof of his 
immortality. But this disproof carries ns too far : 
it would not be recognised as valid by most of those 
who have too hastily accepted the inference which 
it includesi viz., that death is inevitable for man, 
rimply because of his incorporation in nature. Once 
we understand what man is, we see that death in 
him demands an exfJanation which is not demanded 
in the case of creatures whose whole life is bounded 
by nature; and that explanation is suppUed by 
Scripture when it makes death the punishment of 
gin. Death means, in this case, what we see wheo 
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we stand beside the dying, or rather what the dying 
experience as their connection with this present 
order ceases. It is a mistake to minimise the 
significance of this by speaking of it as if it were 
only natural, by speaking, as people sometimes do, 
even where Christ is concerned, of 'mere physical 
death.' There is nothing whatever, in human ex- 
perience, which is merely physical; death is not 
merely physical; it is human; one, awAd, in- 
divisible experience, which cannot be analysed, and 
which is profaned when it is identified with 
anything that could befall a lower than human 
nature. We can be redeemed from the fear and 
bitterness of it by Jesus Christ ; but in itself it has 
not a natural but a spiritual character ; to the 
consciousness of man, in which it exists in its 
completeness, it is not the debt of nature, but the 
wages of sin. What might have been the line in 
which man's destiny would have been fhlfilled bad 
sin not entered into the world, and death by sin, no 
one can tell ; bat the £ict that man is canstitated 
for immartali^,. and has the promise of it in his 
being from the first, forbids us to ascribe to death a 
natural and inevitable place in his career. It is an 
intrusion, and it is to be finally abolished.' 
> S« Note C 
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LECTURE V 

THE WORK OF CHRIST IN RELATION 

TO SIN— THE NEW TESTAMENT 

DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 

Thi subject of this lecture is the work of Christ in 
relation to sin. There have been speculations in 
the Church, &om a very early period, which have 
busied themselves with a wider question. Men 
have asked whether the Son of God would not liave 
assumed our nature, even hod there been no sin; 
and once they have answered that question in the 
affirmative, as many have done, they have tried to 
interpret the work of Christ, as it is historically 
known to us, as the modification neeessitated by 
sin in an event which would have taken place under 
any circumstaQces. The motives of this speculation 
are plain enough. It seems unlikely that an event 
so stupendous as the Incarnation should come to 
pass, as it were, by accident, and not be included 
in the original design of the world. A kind of 
unity is secured in the whole work of God — creative 
and redemptive — if this view is adopted. Creation, 
as a recent theologian has put it, is built on re- 
demption linea.^ A perfect revelation of God is 
I Dt. Ot^a Ckritliam Vim ^ Ctd amd lU nVibT, pp. 319 fT. 
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secured in humanity, which is as necessary, or at 
least as congruous to the divine nature, in a sinless 
as in a sinful world. These considerations are not 
without plausibility, and will weigh with some 
minds. But there are considerations on the other 
hand to which we cannot be indifierent. In the I X..«-4 f> ^ 
first place, there is the broad fact that Scripture I f^ r-_^ 

never gives the faintest hint of any opening for the j ' r" *■*" 
mind in this direction. It dwells on the fact that I ^,J^^,^^ "^ 
Christ came into the world to save sinners — that 
man's desperate need drew Him £rom heaven to 
earth; and it never suggests, even in the remotest 
way, that He would have come anyhow. If it does 
not peremptorily exclude the idea of an Incarna- 
tion for other than redemptive purposes, it may be 
said to do so tacitly, by always connecting the 
Incarnation with the purpose of redemption, and 
that from Eternity. Further, the result of such . 

speculations, or rather their tendency, may be ~,^j^^ L^-A**^. 
alleged against them. Without entering into proofs t n I - ■ " 
I can only here express the conviction that they do '"^ _ , , 
tend to obhterate the distinction between nature \ \^- *■•*■* v*-^'~< 
a nd grac e, to Hur the deBnttt Outlines Of tll*t'*<w^i,^j_i_- nft-^" 
of Redemption wrought by Christ, which mark it 
out as the supreme revelation of God and His love. ' 
Passing from these more general questions, what is 
to be specially belbre us now is Christ's work in 
relation to sin. 

It has been common here to start with the con- 
sideration of the effects of sia in man, and to argue 
from the effects of Christ's work upon these to the 
nature of that work itself. This is fair enough as 
far as it goes ; the only question is, if it goes far 
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enough. Thna sin, it hu been pointed out, pro- 
duces in mna a aeiue of distnut in the presence 
of God; he has misgiving^ about God's attitude 
towards him; be suspects and dislikes Him. 
Christ's work, then, is to overcome this dislike ami 
snspieion ; it is to disabuse the sinner of his &lae 
thoughts about God, and prevail on him to put 
them away, and eome to the loving God in faith. 
The question horn Christ does this is often vaguely 
answered, or not answered at alL Again, sin is 
conceived in its effect on man's character. It has 
d^raded and debased him, so that his nature needs 
to be morally renewed; and the work of Christ is 
to exercise a regenerating and restoring influence 
on this corrupted nature, so that it may answer to 
its destiny, and be able to meet God without fear. 
If we ask hom Christ does this, the answers are again 
hard to find, or hard to understand. Yet it is this 
ulterior question which really goes to the root of the 
matter, and it is on it that the whole of Biblical teach- 
ing converges. When, however, we follow the lead 
of Scripture, we put the question in a different form. 
The gospel is the revelation of God's redeeming 
love, made in view of a certain situation as existing 
between God and man. Now what is the serious 
element in that situation, as Scripture unfolds it f 
In other words, what is the serious element in sin, 
as sin stands before us in Revelation ? Is it man's 
distpist of God ? man's dislike, suspicion, alienatim f 
Is it the special direction of vice in human nature, 
or its debilitating corrupting effects f ft is none of 
these things, nor is it all of them together. What 
makes the situation serious, what necessitates a 
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gospel, is that the world, in virtue of its sin, lies 
tmder the condemnation of God. His wrath abides 
upon it That wrath is revealed frota heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteouBness in man ; 
and it is in view of this, it is as the exact counterpart 
of this, that the righteousness and love of God are 
revealed in the Gospel. This conjunction of ideas 
is specially but not specifically Pauline ; if there is 
an idea with which every New Testament writer 
would have been at home, it is this, that because of 
sin the world lies under condemnation, and that 
this is the situation with which the gospel deals. I 
am not enough of a lawyer to say whether ' forensic ' 
is the proper word to describe this idea; I rather 
think it is not ; but I have no doubt of its truth. 
In other words, I have no doubt of the reality of 
God's condemnation of sin, whether it is to be 
called forensic or not It is as real as a bad con- 
sdence, as real as the difference between right and 
wrong, as real as the consciousness of guilt which is 
but the echo of it, as real as spiritual impotence and 
despair, which are the effects of its paralysing touch. 
The thing that has to be dealt with, that has to be 
overcome^ in the work of reconciliation, is not man's ! 
distrust of God, but God's co ndemnatio n of man. | 

It is this condemnation, then, as a real and 
serious thing — it is sin in this especial character of 
that which draws down God's condemnation on 
man — with which Christ deals. And He deals with 
it in a great and serious way. He does not treat it 
as if it were merely subjective, — an illusion from 
which man has to be delivered. He does not pat 
it away by disregarding it, and telling us to disregard 
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it He puts it away by bearing it He removes it 
from us by t akin f [ it upon Himg elf. And He takd 
it upon Himself, in the ftctue (^the New Testament, 
by mbmitting to that death in which God's condem- 
nation of sin is expressed. In the Bible, to bear sin 
is not an ambiguous expression. It means to underlie 
its responsibility and to receive its consequences : to 
say that Christ bort our sins is precisely the same 
tiling as to say that He died for our sins ; it needs no 
other interpretation, and admits of no other. 

This, as I have said, is most expressly brought 
out in the epistles of St Paul; but before com- 
menting on any of the classical passages it is worth 
while to insist on the fact that the New Testament 
everywhere, in all its books and all its authors, 
ccoinectB forgiveness with the death of Christ 
When St Paul defends his gospel to the Corinthians 
(I Cot. XV. 3 S.), he reminds them that he dehvered 
to them imprimit what he had also received, viz., that 
Chili died Jbr our tiiu according to the Scriptures; 
and after some further particulars sums up thus: 
Whether therefore it be I or they — i.e. whether it be 
the apostle to the Gentiles or the apostles of the 
circumcision — this is how we preach, and this is how 
you believed. In other words, there was no gospel 
It ^» ajJvtfvO^''^^*""' ^ ^^^ primitive church, or in any part of it, 
. > »> which had not this as its foundation — tha t God 

y.f^ W/V^ I forgives our sins becau se Christ died for them . We 
^ ^^. ought to be very sure that we laiow what this means 

^n^ before we begin to criticise it ; we ought to have 

9<!x ^^^ )^ ^^^ impression of its greatness, of Ets soul-subduing 
' r ^ power, which the apostles had, before we begin to 

«\^^ t make small remarks about it We ought to appre- 
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date it in its completenesB and integrity before 
we sulHnit it to a disparaging analysis. We ought, 
I think, to resent, as well as to repel, that paltry 
imintelligence which seeks to beUttle the solemn 
truth that Christ died for our sins by speaking 
slightingly of what it calls 'mere physical death,' 
or ' das abstracte Factum des Sterbens,' or of death 
OS a mere 'Widerfahmiss,' a thing that simply 
happens. The death with which we are concerned 
here is never spoken of in the New Testament 
' except in its completeness, as what it actually was. 
It was that experience which the Son of God an- 
ticipated in Cethsemane, and underwent on Calvary. 
That is what the apostles thought of, that is what 
we are to think of, when we say Christ died for our 
sins. To separate out what we call the tpirit of His 
death, and say that the virtue of it lies in that, 
and not in the mere abstract fact of dying, or in 
the death as a merely physical occurrence, is to 
draw distinctions which the apostles did not draw, 
and to miss, in doing so, the very nerve of their 
gospel. The answer to the question, 'What did 
Christ do for our sins ? ' can only be given in one 
word — He died for them ; and neither the evange- 
list nor the theologian who finds this unimpressive 
will prosper in the attempt to unfold its contents. 

There are some theologians who, in their con- 
sciousnesB of the great difficulties of the subject, 
would like to halt at the bare fact just stated. 
They admit that the New Testament everywhere 
teaches that the patting away of sin is accomplished 
by Chrisf B death ; but the two things — Christ's 
death and forgiveness— stand for them in no dis- 
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Goversble rdatian to cttch other. To use the 
CBirent exprcsBioii, the; profeu to believe in the 
fact of the atonement, but they dequdi of finding 
any theory of it. There are even some who glory 
in thifl situation ; it is not iritb despair, but with 
triumph, that they find at the very heart of the 
gospel a mystery which la simply insoluble. In the 
very focus of revelation a spot of pure impenetrable 
black. This is a mental attitude which it is not 
easy to understand, and which cannot possibly be 
final A fact of which there is absolutely no theory 
Is a fitct which stands out of relation to everything 
in the universe, a fact which has no connection 
with any part of our experience ; it is a blank un- 
intelligibihty, a rock in the sky, a mere irrelevance 
in the mind of man. There is no such thing con- 
ceivable as a fact of which there is no theory, or 
even a fact of which tve have no theory ; such a 
thing coold never enter our world at all; if there 
could be such a thing, it would be so fisr from 
having the virtue in it to redeem us from sin, that 
It would have do interest for us and no effect upon 
us whatever. In spite, too, of confident assertions to 
the contrary, this distinction of fact and theory — 
this pleading for the fact as opposed to the theory — 
is very &r from finding support in the New Testa- 
ment. For my own part, I have no doubt the New 
Testament does contain a theory, or, as I should 
prefer to say, a doctrine of the atonement. The 
work of Christ in relation to sin is not a naked fact, 
an impenetrable unintelligible fact; it is, in the 
New Testament, a luminous, interpretable, and in- 
terpreted fact The love of Christ, says St. Paul, 
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constraineth us, because we thus judge ; i.e. became 
we can and do put a certain intellectual constructioii 
uponit. When it is said th&t the preaching of the fact, 
apart from any theory, is blessed to reconcile men 
to God, and that therefore theorising about it may 
well be dispensed with, I imagine there is imperfect 
observation of what takes place. The truth rather 
is that the fact, as Scripture presents it, lends itself 
so readily to one interpretation, and is indeed in 
the New Testament so completely identified with 
it, that a soul anzicus for forgiveness sees and 
assents to that interpretation as if by instinct ; no 
other lies on the surface of the fact, or meets the 
soul's needs, and this one justifies itself by proving 
the key to the whole of New Testament teach- 
ing. The apostolic doctrine of Christ's work in 
relation to sin — if you prefer it, the apostolic theory 
of the atonement — is the thing which gives one his 
bearings in the Bible. Without it, there is a great 
deal that has to be explained away ; a great deal 
that is disproportioned and awkwardly expressed ; a 
great deal that 'is simply baffling ; but with it the 
whole &lls into shape and order. And this is only 
what we should expect. The work of Christ in rela- 
tion to sin is the culminating point in revelation ; not 
the insoluble problem, but the solution of all pro- 
blems. It may have depths in it that we cannot 
fathom, just as the divine nature Itself has; but it 
will not be unintelligible any more than God Him- 
self is unintelligible ; if God is more fully present in 
it than in anjithing else in the world, it ought to 
be of all things the most luminous, and the most 
■usceptlble of rational ta 
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I have indicated, in a sommaiy way, what the 
New Testament 'theoiy' of Christ's work is. His 
death is canceiTcd as patting away sin, because in 
that death our condemnation came upon Him. 
That is the apostolic interpretation, the apostolic 
theory, of the atonement. That is the ultimate fact 
which gives significance to Christ's death, and makes 
it a sin-annulling death. It is a death in which the 
divine condemnation of sin comes upon Christ, an3 
is exhausted there, so that there is thenceforth no 
more condemnation for those that are in Him. If 
we cannot say thu of His death — that in it God's 
condemnation of sjn fell upon Him — then we must 
dther^shbw other reasons for saying that His death 
is the ground of forgiveness, or give up the idea 
that there is any connection between the two. In 
other words, if we do not accept the apostolic theory 
of atonement, we must either provide a more 
adequate one, or else, as intelligent creatures, re- 
nounce what we have distinguished as 'the fact.' 
An absolutely unintelligible fact, to an intelligent 
being, is exactly equivalent to zero. 

It will be proper, at this stage, to exhibit the 
New Testament evidence of what 1 have called the 
New Testament doctrine. In doing so, I shall 
begin with passages from St. Paul, because it is in 
his writings that the doctrine is most explicit ; but 
I hope to show that what is expLcit in him is in no 
way peculiar to him, but can easily be made out 
in the other New Testament writers. And I think 
it worth while to call attention to the fact Uiat a 
theology which treats the passages I am about to 
adduce as mere excrescences on tiie gospel, or even 
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on the Pauline gospel, is utterly at vaiiaace with . 
the New Testament. It is in passages like these 1 
that the Christian consciousness in all ages has 
found the very core of the gospel, the inmost heart 
of God's redeeming love; they have been the ' 
refuge of deepairing sinners &om generation to 
generation; they are not 'faults,' as a geologist I 
would say, in the structure of Christian thought; 
they are not erratic boulders that have been carried ^ 
over somehow from a pre-Christian — i.e. & Jewish or 
pagan — condition of mind, to a Christian one ; they 
are themselves the most profoundly, purely, and 
completely Christian of all Scripture thoughts. 
The idea they contain is not an ir ration al or im- 
moral something that we must ehminate by one 
device or another — by exege tical ing enuity, or 
philifsophical interdict ; it is the diamond pivot on 
whi(^ the whole system of Christian truth revolves, 
and to displace it or tamper with it is to reduce the 
New Testament to an intellectual chaos. 

J hare already quoted the passage in 1 Cor. xv., 
in which St. Paul makes Christ's death for our sins 
the foundation of the only gospel known to the 
primitive church. The next in order in which he 
refers to the subject is in S Cor. v. 14. The words 
are : 'The love of Christ constrains us, because this 
is our interpretation of it i One died for all : so 
then all died.' Battles have been fought here over 
the preposition 'for,' which is ivip, on behalf of, 
not dvri, instead of. This, it has been said, excludes 
the idea of substitution. This is a hasty inference. 
Paul might very well wish to say that Christ died 
on our behalf, without, so far as the preposition 
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gOM^ thinking Amp It wu that Christa death was to 
be an adTanUge to lu. But obserre the inference 
he draws; One died for all; so then oi^ died. That 
is to aa;, Hii death was as good as theirs. That is 
ivAy His death is an advantage to them; that is 
what rationally connects it with their benefit : it is 
a death which is really theirs; it is their death 
which has been died by Hint. If any one denies 
this, it rests with him to explain, in the first j^aee, 
how Christ's death advantages us at all ; and in the 
second place, how Paul can draw from Christ's death 
the immediate inierence, ' so then all died.' We do 
not need to fight about the prepositions mip and 
dvrL Christ's death benefits us, we are all agreed, 
whatever be the preposition used to express its re- 
lation to us, or to our sins, (nr to our good ; but there 
Is no coherence between the apostle's premises and 
his conclusion, except on the assumption that that 
death of Christ's was really our death which had 
come upon Him. It is on this deeper connection 
that all the advantages to us of that death depend. 

This interpretation is confirmed when we turn to 
the last vetse of this chapter, which is virtually the 
apostle'sowncommentonvet8el4: ' Him that knew 
no fan God made sin on our behalf that we might 
become the righteousness of God in Him.' We some- 
times hear the New Testament doctrine of the atone- 
ment objected to, on the ground of the contradictions 
it involveB. I do not think the objection is very 
serious. St, Paul, when he wrote this sentence, 
had them all in his mind, logical and ethical, in 
their aeutest form. He probably felt, as most 
people feel when redemption from sin becomes a 
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|ff&ctical interest to them, that the point at which 
God comes into contact with sin, even as a Re- 
deemer, miut involve contradictions of every kind : 
for it means that God is taking part with us against 
Himself. That in the atoning work a sinless One is 
made sin, and sinfiil ones become the righteousness 
of God, is not a prima facie objection to the work 
in question; it is the very condition under which 
alone the work can be carried through. Paul con- 
denses in this proposition, not only the infinite 
difficulties of the question, but its adequate solution ; 
it is in these sharp, undisguised contradictions — if 
you like to say so, it is in this tragic, appalling event, 
the Unless One made sin la/ God — that the con- 
demned soul recognises the very stamp and seal of 
a real work of atonement. That meeting of con- 
tradictories, that union of logical and moral opposites, 
is here the very guarantee of truth. But the passage 
deserves a closer study. The idea underlying it is 
plainly that of an interchange of states. Christ is 
the Person who knew no sin, i.e. to whose con- 
science and will, though He confronted it all His 
life, sin remained an absolutely alien thing. The 
negative fir) (tov /i^ yv6vTa liiiapTlav) means that 
this is conceived as the judgment of another upon 
Christ; It is conceived as the judgment of God. 
He it is to whom Christ is sinless. As He looks 
down from Heaven he sees Htm alone, among the 
children of men, free from evil, and therefore free 
from condemnation. He alone is absolutely good, 
the Beloved with whom the Father is well pleased. 
Yet Him God made sin, that by so doing He might 
destroy sin, and have the good news of reconciliation 
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to proclaim to men. What is it, thcD, that this 
•making sin ' coven t What are we to understand 
b^ it ? It means preciselj' what is meant in the 
verse already quoted: that Christ died for ns, died 
that death of ours which i s the wag es of sin. Id 
HTs'Seain,' all sinless as He was. God's cwidemp a- 
tion of our sin came upon Him; a dirine sente nce 
was execuled^upon the si n ^ the worl d. It is 
all-imporiuit to observe tHat it was God who made 
Christ sin; the passage is habitually quoted 'He 
became sin,' or, indefinitely, ' He was made sin,' in 
a vague sense unconsciously willing to leave God 
out ; and then the mind goes off at a tangent, and 
seeks moralising or rationalising senses in which 
such an ezpresdon might be used. But God is the 
subject of the sentence : it is God who is presented 
dealing in an awful way with the awful reality of 
sin, for its removal ; and the way in which He 
removes it is to lay it on His Son . That is done, 
not in anything else, but in this alone, that Christ, 
by God's appointment, dies the si nner's death . 
The doom fiills upon Him, and'iTexhausted there. 
The sense of the apostle is given adequately in the 
well-known h}rmn : 

' Bearing shame and scofSng rude. 
In my place condemntd he tlood : 
Sealed my pardon with his blood : 
Hallelujah.' 

It is not given adequately, it is not given approxi- 
mately, it is not given in any degree whatever, it is 
not seen even afar off, by the most refined theology 
which leaves the condemnation out of the cross, and 
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invents a meaning of its own, for the phrase of its (l^_ L ^-- j-*^ 
own invention, that Christ became sin for us. . 

The Epistle to the Galatiana was written at no "*■ fVA-^p*--*^! 
great interval from the Corinthian epiatles, whether "^ *.^rv#> 
before or after. It also contains one of the great '^ — 

texts bearing on the subject before us; cb. iii. 13, ^'^'•^ ^" ' * 
' Christ redeemed ub from the curse of the law, \ Jl- ^. ^ ^ 
having become a curse for us; for it is written, ' 

Cursed is every one that hangeth upon a tree.' 
There are two ways in which the essential value of 
this passage is missed.^ The first is to take it as 
referring, not only primarily, but exclusively, to the 
Jews; and, on the ground that they only were 
onder the law and its curse, to deny that what 
St. Paul says has any bearing on Christ's worii in 
relation to sin in general. Most people will feel 
that this is artificial and evasive. The peculiar 
knowledge which the Jews had of God's will 
certainly truned conscience, and intensified the 
sense of sin among them as it was not intensified 
elsewhere , but the will of God is known really, if 
not adequately, by all men ; and it is not Jews only, 
but all men, who know what it is to live with God's 
condemnation hanging over them. This it is which 
Christ has arrested, and arrested by His death ; He 
has redeemed us from the curse of the law by 
becoming a curse for us. Curse passes away from 
us because it falls upon Him : in His death He is 
identified with that doom which rests upon the 
sinful world. The other way in which the meaning 
of the passage is evaded is to point to the inter- 
pretation which Paul himself gives of Christ's 
' See Note A. 
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becoming ■ curse : He became a cone for tu, it 
is laid, because, according to Scripture, ereiy one 
who U hanged on a tree ia cuned. The cone then 
would simply be equiTalent to the crucifixion; it 
would be dependent on the particular mode in 
which Jesua happened to be put to death; there 
would be no such appalling meaning in it as that 
our condemnation came upon HinL I confess 
myself unable to take this seriously ; the nrtue at 
Christ's death, its redemptive efficacy, could not 
depend on the historical accident that He met His 
death in this way and no other. An apostle would 
be as incapable of believing this as we are. The 
quotation about the tree is not so much the exprenion 
of a thought, as the lymbol or index of one. The 
Scripture that says, Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion; behold, thy King cometh unto thee, is not 
to be defined by the fact that Christ rode into 
Jemsalera on an ass's colt The Scripture that 
says He was numbered with the transgressors has 
not its signification exhausted in the Csct that Christ 
was sent to death along with two robbers. And no 
more is a word so profound, and so entirely in 
harmony with the whole construction of apostolic 
thought on the atonement as this — Christ redeemed 
us &om the curse of the law by becoming a curse 
for us — to be made insipid and ridiculous by having 
the curse reduced to the crucifixion as one mode 
of death and not another. The analogy of other 
passages ia peremptory. We lay under the divine 
curse, under that divine condemnation of sin which 
expresses itself in death ; and with that curse and 
condemnation Christ was identified in Hu death. 
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The mode of Hia death— cruciGxion — may have given 
a hint, through the very senses, to a Jew, of the 
mysteiy underlying it; just as the riding into 
Jerusalem on the ass, a proceeding arranged by 
Jeaua Himself, called attention to His sovereignty; 
but the cross no more explaitu the cui%, than the 
ass's colt explains the Kingdom. The explanation 
is to be sought in that circle of ideas with which we 
ore abeady fJomilior, and with which Paul's readers 
in Galatia were no doubt as familiar as we. He 
became a curse for us, and so redeemed us from 
curse, is precisely the same as He was mode sin for 
us, that we might become the righteousness of God 
in Him. The form is varied, bat the substance is 
indistinguishable. 

Let us turn nsw to the last Pauline passage I 
mean to adduce — the elaborate statement of Rom. 
iii. 21 S. There is no mtstoking the connection of 
ideas here. Alf men have sinned, and fall short of 
the glory of God : if the Mosaic law has given a 
more adequate experience of this to the Jew, it is 
on experience which is perfectly familJi- and in- 
telligible to the Gentile also. One condemnation 
impends over a sinful race, because one God is the 
God of olL Hence it is one justification which is 
proclaimed for all in the gospel, and proclumed on 
the same condition of faith. Men are justified* 
freely by God's grace, t.e. it is absolutely unmerited 
on our part ; it costs nothing to u8. But it does 
not cost nothing to Him. On the contrary, it costs 
an infinite price. We are justified for nothing, by 
God's grace, but through the redemption that is in 
(3uist Jesus, whom God set forth as a propitiatory 
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sacrifice tbraugh faith in His blood, with a view to 
domonstnte His righteoosness. Eveiy syUable of 
this hu been contested, and the most varioui 
meatlings forced into the words, or forced out of 
them; but I do not think they will really seem 
■mbiguouB to any one who has accepted the results 
of our study of other passages. God's forgiveness, 
the apostle virtually says, must not obscure but dis- 
play His righteousness : when justification comes to 
sinful men, it must not make void, but establish the 
law. It costs nothing to us, and if we could say also 
that it cost nothing to God, that would mean that 
there was no moral order in the world at all, and 
that God was indiSercnt to the distinction between 
right and wrong. The great lesson that the Cross 
teaches is the very opposite of this. It tells us that 
justific^tioa comes through faith in a propitiatory 
sacrifice ; ir other words, that God's mercy to the 
sinfitl eomes through His judgment upon sin. The 
pardon which is preached in Jesus Uirist has the 
awful virtue of God's coademoatioa in it as well as 
the tenderness of His love to the siniiil ; it expresses 
the sdf-preserving as well as the self-H»>mraunicating 
side of Ihe divine nature ; it is wrought, as it were, 
in one piece out of the j udgment and the mercy of 
God ; and in this Is the sei^t of its power. I will 
not go into details of exegesis, but only express the 
opinion, or rather the conviction, that Uie same 
great ides underhes this passage which we have 
found in all the others, viz., that in Christ's death 
God's condemnation of sin fell upon Him, that God 
mi^t be just even while justifying sinners who 
believe in Jesus. 
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It is true, indeed, that all this may be deunabed 
u PauUnism, and od that ground treated with scant 
consideratiOB. People will point, on the one hand, 
to what they call independent and divei^gent views 
in other New Testament writers ; and on the other, 
to the alleged absence of any views whatever upon 
this question in the teaching of our Lord ; and on 
the strength of these phenomena, they will feel at 
liberty to regard this Pauline doctrine as a private 
theologoomenoa of the apostle, a device hy which 
he explained to himself the transition from life 
under the law to life under grace, a sort of rickety 
bridge by which he had made the eventful passage 
from Pharisaism to Christianity, a bridge therefore 
of no value, and indeed of no meaning, to those who 
avoid Paul's original mistake of beginning the 
religious life on Pharisaic principles. This last 
method of discrediting the Pauline doctrine of the 
atonement seems to me of a piece with the inter- 
pretation of that passage in Galatlans which would 
limit its application to the Jews. It is quite true 
that Paul was a Jew and a Pharisee; but the 
question which his gospel solved for him was not. 
How shall a Jew or a Pharisee, but. How shall a 
sinful man, be just before Ood ? The presupposition 
of his doctrine is, not that all men are Pharisees, nor 
that the constitution under which God deals with 
men is forensic, nor that the moral order of the 
world is that of an abstract inexorable legalism; 
it is simply this, that all men arc sinners iying 
under God's condemnation. No presupposition 
could be conceived which has Ifss the character of 
an idio^ncrasy ; it is indeed its perfect generality. 
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the perfect simplicity and uniTenttlitf with irhich it 

ftppliec to tiie wfade baman race, on which the 

ftposUe insiats. It was thii which made him the 

■po6tle of the nations ; the veiy thing his gospel is 

not iB ^ private construction, adapted to a singular 

experience. 

I am far, indeed, &om saying that this inter- 
pretation whidi I bare given of Christ's death 
from St Paul is all that the New Testament has 
to say upon the subject, but I maintain that it 
is fundamental, that nothing can displace it, and 
that nothing else can keep Its tignificance without 
it Aa for the alleged independence and diversity 
of views in the New Testament, it certainly ought 
to count for something that Paul asserts as strongly 
as he does his entire agreement with the Jerusalem 
apostles Bs to the contents of the gospel. ' Whether 
it be I or they . , . this is what we preach, — that 
Christ died for our sins.' It is not conceivable that 
he should have written thus, if th^ meant by 
Christ^s death for our sins something else than ht 
meant, or, as those who distinguish fact from theory 
would have us believe, nothing definite at alL 
When we look to the other New Testament boobs, 
this impression is confirmed. Peter speaks of Christ's 
work in relation to sin in precisely the same way as 
Paul. ' He did no sin, neither was guile found in 
His mouth . . .' But ' He Hinuelf bore oar sins in 
His body on the tree, that having died to Bins we 
might live onto righteousness; and by His stripes 
we were healed.' Our death to sin, our emancipation 
from it, our new life, depend on this, that at the 
Cross our sins were laid on the sinless One. That 
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aoy real meuiing can be given to these words 
except the meaning already explained I cannot see. 
The same remark applies to a later passage, in 
irhich Peter expresses himself, if possible, with 
greater emphasis. ' Christ suffered — the true text 
is, Christ died — once for all, in relation to sins, 
righteous on behalf of unrighteous ones, that He 
might bring us to God,' In what way, we ask 
again, can the death of the righteous be an ad- 
vantage to the unrighteous, in virtue of its relation 
to their sins, unless the divine condemnation of 
those sins, which kept them at a distance &om 
God, iall on the righteous and be exhausted there, 
so that it is no longer a separative and repellent 
power for them ? There must be tome rationale of 
this effect, some intelligible link between the means 
and the end; and this, which is expressed with 
entire freedom &om ambiguity elsewhere, is in- 
stinctively supplied here. A mere exegete is some- 
times tempted to read New Testament sentences 
as if they had no context but that which stands 
before him in black and white ; they had &om the 
very beginning, and have still, another context in 
the mind of Christian readers, which it is impossible 
to disregard. They are not addressed to minds in 
the condition of a tabula rata; if they were, they 
could hardly be understood at all ; they are addressed 
to minds which have been delivered — as Paul says 
to the Romans : a church, remember, to which he 
was personally a stranger — to a type or mould of 
teaching; sach minds have in this both a criterion 
and a clew to the intention of a Christian writer; 
they can take a hint, and read into brief words the 
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fulnera of Chriitkn truth. I have no doubt that it 
wttfl In thia way such exprestions were interpreted 
as ve find all through the New Testament : ' Christ 
waa once offered to bear the sing of many;' 'He 
loosed us from our sins by His blood ; ' ' Behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world,-' 'He is the propitiation for our sins.' To 
say that words like these express a fact but not a 
theory — a fact as opposed to a theory — is to say 
that they mean nothing whatever. A member of 
the Apostolic church would be conscious of their 
meaning withoat any conscious effort; what they 
su^eated to him would be precisely that truth 
which is so distasteful to many of those who plead 
for the fact as against 'theory,' that in Christ's 
death our condemnation was en dured by Him . Thia 
theory~u the fact; ^ere is nothing else in these 
various expressions either to accept or to contest 

It is perhaps of more importance to consider the 

other obj ection, that in the gospels there is practically 

nothing of all this. Here there is undoubtedly a 

concession to be made. It stands to reason that 

Christ could not say much of the meaning of His 

* (death, when He could not get His disdples even to 

ji^-4»J_*. /^-•'**1)elieve that He was going to die. But then, as 

. - I '* Dr. Dale has put it, Christ did not com e to preac h 

P'-''^ the go spel ; He came that there might b e a gospel 

^^ , •L-'A. to preach. And surely to the significance of His 

j^ / .... TZ^^-Lr ^^^^K '^ to anything, we may refer the well-known 

'■^ ~ words of John ivL lit: 'I have yet many things 

b , 1/ 6 ' to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 

Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is come. He 

shall guide you into all the tnith ; for He shall not 
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speak from Himself . . . He shall glorify me: for 
He shall take of mine and shall declare it unto you.' 
Assuming that these are the words of Jeaus, they 
anticipate an apostolic teaching going far beyond 
the express words of the Master Himself. It may 
be precarious, but I think it is worth noticing that 
the very word used to describe the Spirit's work — 
He shall ghrify me — is the word approj^ated in 
this gospel to describe Christ's death. At all 
events, glory is connected with Christ's death by 
John in a way in which it is not by the other evan- 
gelists, and it is in what 1 have called the apostolic 
interpretation of that death, as the bearing of our 
sins, that its spiritual glory is completely revealed. 

But this Is not all that bos to be s^d. When we 
read the gospels with care, Christ's death is seen, 
if not to bulk more largely, at least to be more 
pervasively present, than one would have supposed 
at a hasty glanee. It was much in His own mind 
before those last days when, as Bengel saya. He 
dwelt in His passion ; even before those last months 
in which He tries to find entrance for it into the 
minds of His apostles. I see no difficulty in the 
Baptist's recognition of Him, at the very beginning, 
as the sin-bearing lamb.^ It is at a comparatively 
early date that He Himself speaks of the moumftil 
days when the bridegroom shall be taken away 
from the children of the bride-chamber, and &sting 
shall come unbidden. It is with His death in His 
mind that He cries, I have a baptism to be baptized 
with, and how am I straitened till it he accom- 
plished ! In this lofty poetic word the death of 
1 SceNoteB. 
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Jesiu ia tmufigured to His imagitwtloi) ; it is • kind 
of religious coDsecntioD as well aa a pain. And 
still confining ourselves to sayings of Jesus, there 
are the two which stand pre-enuDent in the gospels 
in this connection : The San of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life 
a ransom for many : and. This is My blood of the 
covenant, shed for many, for the remission of nns. 
It is impossible to enter into the conflicts which 
have been waged, and are still being waged, over 
these great sayings. It is sufficient to remark that 
they are at least congruous with the doctrine which 
has thus &r engaged us. The presupposition of 
the first — that Christ gives His life a ransom for 
many — is surely this; that the many lives are 
forfeit and that His is not ; so that the surrender 
of His means the liberation of theirs. This is the 
precise equivalent — in a figure— of the fact that the 
sinless One was made sin in order that the sinful 
might become the righteousness of God in Him. 
The second, which describes the foigiveness of sins 
as the end contemplated in the shedding of Christ's 
blood, has been questioned on grounds of higher 
criticism, and made insoluble by being made to 
depend ior its interpretation on an exact apprecia- 
tion of the Mosaic institute of sacrifice ; but assum- 
ing its genuineness, it at least puts the actuaJ 
dependence of forgiveness upon Christ's death into 
the teaching of Christ Himself. But far above 
words for the significance of that death to Christ 
Himself is the story of the agony ; far above words 
for its significance to the church is the space filled 
in all the gospels by the stotj of the passion. 
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Christ shrank from His de«th in deadly fear, for 
that, and not vehement prayer, is the meaning of 
ayiovla ; as it came near, the prospect appalled Him. 
It is hard to believe, bard even to impossibility, 
that it was simply the anticipation of pain which so 
overcame Him, It was the condemnation in ]^e F" ' 

Cross which made him ciyTO my Tather, if it _be '^ 
p oasiTile, l et this cup pass from me ; it was the 
anticipstioD of that experience in which, all sinless 
as He was, the Father would put into His band 
the cup our sins had mingled. It was not possible 
that this cup should pass. There was no other way 
in which sin could pass from us than by being laid 
on Him ; and it was the final proof of His obedience 
to the Father, the full measure of His love to us, 
when He said to God, Not My will, but Thine, be 
done : and to the disciples. The cup that My Father 
giveth Me to drink, shall I not drink it? Not to 
speak of Cbrisfs opening the minds of His disciples 
in the forty days between the resurrection and the 
ascension — an interval too lightly disregarded by 
many who study the New Testament — there is 
surely in these words and experimces of Christ a 
sufficient mass of evidence to repel the idea that 
the atoning significance of His death is foreign to 
the gospels. His death is the great fabt, the great 
mystery, the great problem of the gospels; it 
dominates them as truly as it does the epistles ; and 
every glimpse we get of its meaning in them is 
congruous with what is more fully expounded later. 
Under these circumstanceB, the doctrine of Christ, 
or His want of doctrine, cannot be pleaded against 
that of the apostles ; if His death has the supreme 
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knporUnce which even the gospels (tsaign it, it is 
absurd for us to go back md assume our Christian 
relation to Him at a time when He baa not yet died. 
You cannot get the Cross nor its meaning out of 
the New Testament by going behind it : you most 
stand in ftont of it to ace what the gospel is ; and 
if you do so, with the New Testament in your hand, 
the meaning will not be obscure. The (>oss is the 
place at which the sinless One dies the death of the 
dnful: the place at which God's conde mnation is 
Some by the Innocent, that for those who commit 
tbemselvei to Him there may be condemnatian no 
more. I cannot read the New Testament in any 
other sense. I cannot ace at the very heart of it 
anything bat this — ^grace establishing the law, not 
in a ' forensic ' sense, but in a spiritual sense ; mercy 
revealed, not over judgment, but through it ; justi- 
fication disclosing not only the goodness but the 
severity of God ; the Cross inscribed, God is love, 
only because it is inscribed also. The wages of 
rin is death. 
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THE WORK OF CHRIST IN RELATION 

TO SIN—INADEQUATE DOCTRINES 

OF ATONEMENT 

The work of Christ in relation to sin is the gre&t 
thing in the gospel. It is the centre of interest 
and devotion, the main object both of Kttadc and 
defence ; for our understanding of the Christian 
revelation as a whole, everything depends upon the 
clearness of our vision here. It is tempting, indeed, 
to think that because of its very greatness we can 
only have partial and fingmftatary views of it, dis- 
cerning this element and that aspect according as 
our eyes are opened by .grace or by our own extreme 
need ; but the more we reflect upon it, the more we 
shall be convinced that it is as simple as it is great, 
and that there is one element in it, one aspect of 
it, which is omnipresent^ constihitiTe of the thing 
itself, and not to be denied or overlooked except 
at the cost of denjring the reality of Christ's work 
altogether. Having expl^ned and justified in the 
last lecture what I conceive tliis element to be, I 
might have passed on ; but in view of the immense 
importance of the subject, and the quantily of 
theological writing, popular and scientific, in which 
the problem is inadequately stated and the solution 
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completdy niased, I think it better to take a 

further lurvey of the whole question. 

llicoriea, or doctrines, of the atonement may be 
amnged on a kind of scale. At one end would 
stand what I have expounded as the apostolic 
doctrine. This doctrine puts the work of Christ 
I in a real relation to man's sin. It treats God's 
condemnation as a real thing ; and it establishes a 
real and intelligible connection between Christ 
death and our forgiveness. It declares that God 
forgives our sins because Christ died for them ; and 
it maintAJns uasmbiguousljr that in that death of 
. —J ^1 Christ our co ndemnati on ca me u pon Him, that for 
*^ Vs there might be no condemnation more. This 

tuLlLC<' K^K* ^ '' ^^^ truth which is covered and guarded by 
the word S ubstitutio n. It is, of course, a wi^ to 
which there are objections, and a word whieh 
may be abused. If any one takes it as it is defined 
in the dictionary, and from that definition draws 
inferences which he imports into theology, be is 
likely enough to be guilty of heresies ,- but it is his 
own behaviour, and not the word, which is re- . 
sponsible for them. A man who treated the word 
Person or Trinity in the same way would have the 
same experience. What the word substitution ex- 
presses, in the doctrine of the atonement, is the 
truth — for it it the truth — that man is uncondition- 
ally and for ever dependent for his acceptance with 
God on something which Christ has done for him, 
and which he could never have done, and never 
needs to do, for himself. C hrist died for our tdns. 
That dealh jwc d o not die . Because He bore our 
Sia, we are accepted with God; and we are to 
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eterDify absolutely indebted to Him. We have no Q i^ U.^^^ »* 

standing in grace but that which He has won for ns ; oWi •-• '^^• 
nothing but Uie forfei ting of His free life has freed ^^ j-^ ( Cv*-^- 
onr forfeite d lives. That is what is meant hy^^^_^ « I xj- j , 
calling C hrist our substitut e, and to that use of the ' ^ 

word BO objection can be taken which does not ■* ^ ito-^ ^^ 
strike at the root of New Testament teaching. ,jLjJ^ it t -^^a^ * 
There are two practical considerations which are 
worth mentioning in support of this view of the 
atonement The first is, that it can be preached, t-t Srv-*- 
You can tell men what it is. You can appeal to 
them with it in God's name. There are many ' in- 
terpretations,' so called, of Christ's work, to which 
the fatal objection can be made, that they are 

unintelligible. You could never use them to 

evangelise. They supply no practical or convincing 

answer to the question. What must I do to be 

saved P Now I do not hesitate to say that a 

doctrine of atonement which cannot be preached 

is not true. If it cannot be told out, lucidly, un- 
reservedly, passionately, tremblingly, by any simple 

man, to gentle and simple alike, it is not that word 

of the Cross which Paul describes as the power of 

God unto salvation to every one who believes. The 

other consideration is this, that the view of the atone- 
ment in question binds men for ever to Christ by 

making them for ever dependent on Him. There 

is never any standing for them before God but that 

which He has bought with His blood. I have a 

friend in Scotland, a convert, 1 daresay you will be 

glad to hear, of Mr. Moody during his first visit 

to us in 1874>, who has himself been wonderfully 

blessed by God as an evangelist and carer for souls. 
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He ia A fishing-tackle maker and an enthusiastic 
fishemuB, and told me once of loang his bait in a 
myiterious way without catching anything. The 
explanation was that by aome accident or other the 
barb had been broken 6am the hook. It was my 
friend himself who made the application of thic^ 
when he said that this was exactly what happened 
when people preached the love of God to men, but 
left out of their gospel the essential truth that it is 
Christ on the Cross, t he subst it ute for sinners , in 
j^ whom that lore is revealed. In other words, the 
1 trv ft-H>.*-^^c ondeinDatioTl)f our sins in Christ upon Hia Cross 
L-, Ia--^'^" ■* ^c i^*"^ *"i ^^^ hook. If you leave that out of 
•^ "^ . ^ your gospel, I do not deny that your bait will be 
taken ; men are pleased rather than not to think 
that God regards them with goodwill; your bait 
will be taken, but you will not catch men. You 
will not create in sinful human hearts that attitude 
to Christ which created the New Testament. You 
will not annihilate pride, and make Christ the 
Alpha and the Omega in man's redemption. 

If this apostolic doctrine of atonement be put at 
one end of the scale, at the other will appear 
SooinUf'"" , which is virtually the denial of atone- 
ment altogether. I do not propose to consider this in 
the historical form which is suggested by the name of 
Socinus ; that form was determined by the exigencies 
of controversy, but the actual content of Socinus' 
teaching, and especially the spirit of it, are much 
more widely diff'used. To all intents and purposes 
they are found wherever the assertion is made that 
God is love, and out of pure goodness, without any 
special work at all, forgives the sins of the penitent , 
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wherever, in other words, love is pleaded against 
propitiation. There are various grounds on which 
this whole way of looking at forgiveness may be 
decidedly rejected. There is first the ground, at 
once theological and ethical, that it annihilates the ) 
moral o rder of the world altogether. God is con- * 
ceived as an individual who deals with other 
individuals, each by himself, in a way of good- 
nature and consideration ; there is no principle in 
the forgiveness which He dispenses ; no conception 
of a moral organism the constitution of which must 
not be arbitrarily dissolved, of a moral system the 
integrity of which must be maintained by and 
through all God's dealings with men. Then there 
is the ground which it is not too much to call 
specifically Christian, that the Socinian view ia 
false, because it deprives Christ of any essentia] 
significance in the woik of redemption. God's for- 
giveness is not identified with Him more than with 
anybody else ; it is not dependent on Him more 
than on any other. He proclaims it, but He does not 
procure it; He isnot the gospel, butonly its supreme 
minister. All conceptions of the gospel which, when 
reduced to their simplest terms, come out thus, are 
to be decidedly rejected. If our religion is to come 
from the New Testament, Christ must have a place 
in it which no other can share. Not apart from 
Him, but in Him — the apostles declare with one 
voice — in Him we have our redemption through 
Hia blood, even the forgiveness of our trespasses. 
God's forgiveness does not come to us independent 
of Christ, past Him, over His head, so that we can 
count Him as one of those who best knew and most 
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fully proclBimed an imimaginable mercy, which 
would hare been all that it, is ereo had He never 
lived ; it comes only in Him, and through His death 
for our ■[». That this is the distinctively Christian 
position is clearly seen by those who have been 
brought up in other religions. An interesting illus- 
tration of this was given some time ago in India. 
A Hindu Socie^ was formed which had for its 
object to appropriate all that was good in Christi- 
anity without burdening itself with the rest. 
Among other things which it appropriated, with 
the omission of only two words, was the answer 
givm in the Westminster Shorter Catechism to the 
question. What is repentance unto life? Here is 
the answer. 'Repentance unto life is a saving 
grace, whereby a sinner, out of a true sense of his 
dn, and apprehension of the meroy of God in Christ, 
doth with grief and hatred of his sin turn from it 
onto God, with full purpose of, and endeavoiw after, 
new obedience.' The words the Hindus left out 
were m Chriii; instead of 'apprehension of the 
mercy of God in Christ,' they read simply, 'appre- 
hension of the mercy of God.' But they knew 
that this was not compromising. They were acute 
enough to see that in the words they left out the 
whole Ckrittianiljf of the definition lay; they felt 
that here was the barb of the hook, and as they 
had no intention of being caught, they broke it off. 
I entirely agree with their insight. If the men^ 
of God is separable from Christ, independent of 
Christ, a cceaa ibte apart: frpro. Cblist, as the theory 
before us would teach, there is no need and no 
possibility of a Christian reUgion at all. A final 
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ground for rejecUng all Socinian and Sodnianising 
ezpIanationB of forgiveness is that, in opposing to 
each other love and propitiation, they run directly 
counter to the whole teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. I say in opposing love and propitiation, for 
that is what it comes to. God, the argument runs 
in its simplest form, is love, and therefore does not 
need to be prop itiated . To say that He does need 
to be propitiated is to make of Him not a Father, 
but a cruel tyrant. It is a barbarous idea, which is 
common enough in heathen religions, which may 
have been natural enough in the early and imperfect 
stages of revelation, which may even have left its 
traces, in the New Testament itself, in the minds of tt I - y ^ 'Jr* 
men who had only assimilated imperfectly the final ' t \|^ . 
revelation made m Christ, but which is radically, to-A %.xi ^T 
essentially, and for ever alien to the true Christian j p • -viT 

faith — a mere falsehood against which the Christian V'-O-^ ' • ' 
faith has perpetually to assert the truth, that God ^ (av*^-^ *^ 
is love, and that propitiation is needless. I do not lil»_ 

think it is necessaiy here to do more than confront * *-*^ **"* 
this doctrine with what I have no hesitation in H 
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calling the unanimous and unambiguous testimony 
of all New Testament writers. God is love, say ^ ( *- *-'•-* • 
those of whom we have been speaking, and there- 
fore He dispenses with propitiation ; God is love, say 
the apostles, for He provides a propitiation. In the . 
New Testament, the propitiation is the contents of •Wia— ^ f~tt.~ i 
love ; it is that in providing which love goes to the ^—J" \fl»,.t_J L 
utmost length, makes its most stupendous sacrifice, 
reveals its length and breadth and depth and height Va-^<v» * 
' Herein is love,' says John, < not that we loved God, 
but that He loved us, and sent Hia Son or a pn- 
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^tiatioK for oar una.' *God,' nys Paul, 'com- 
mendeth His own love toward us' — 1.«. presents 
His love to OS as ■ great and indisputably real 
tiling — ' in that, while we were yet sinnerB, Christ 
died for us,' Theie two sentences mean the same 
things for Christ's death, as we have already seen, 
is the propitiation. They mean that the measure of 
God's love is given in this, that He made Christ to 
be sin for us with a view to our justification; that 
He laid our sins on Him, that they might lie on us 
no more. This combination of ideas gives a real 
meaning and content both to love and to propitia- 
tion. We see what the propitiation was; we see 
what an immeasurable sacrifice it involves both for 
the Father and the Son ; and because that sacrifice 
was aetually made we know that God is love. That 

IGod is love is in the New Testament a conclusion 
from the fact that He has provided in Christ and in 
His death a propitiation for sins ; but for this, the 
apostles would never have known that God is love ; 
apart &om this, they could never have found meaning 
Ht^V** ( i-*^ "^^ ^^^ phrase, God is love. The whole proo^ the 
. , whole meaning, contents, substa nce, and spirit of 
^^ijL LkA^ I*- dtat exp resajoiij are contained in jr opitiatiOD, and in 
, "^ nothing else . What, then, are we to say of those 

A y_ arv-A * who appeal to love against propitiation, and argue 
t i ^ that because God is love the very thought of pro- 

ll-v\J Wv*^^ pitiation is an insult to him ? We can say this, at 
Ji ^,*^ iw>t^^**'' *^* ^^^ ''*'* fundamentally misunderstood 

the New Testament. We can deny their right to 
'j t'*•^•*- r*^ "" use apostolic language, like ' God is love,' after care- 
kCi-* i LrfJl* > *"^y emptying it of apostolic meaning. We can 
' protest against the use of such language to cover a 
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meaning which is not at all its New Testament 
meaning, just as we could protest against putting 
the Queen's head on base metaL No content but 
the apostohc content does any manner of justice to 
words so great, and when that content is not only 
ignored but denied, it is high time to be outspoken. 
Under whatever ingenious disguise, to separate love 
firom propitiation — to evacuate love of that propitia - 
tory import which in the New Testament literaUj 
constitutesTt what it is — amounts, in the long-run, 
to the subversion of "moral distinctions. Propitia- 
tion, in the sense of an absolutely s erious dealin g \,^ ^ (k— t- ^ 
wit h God 's condemnation of srn for its removal, *-,*- 

is essential to forgiveness, as long as we regard [*-*--'■ 
God's condemnation of sin as an absolutely real i ^^.^Ji J.» yx W-. 
and serious thing. Of course tve cannot provide '~' 

the propitiation — that is the assumption on which *J~w*'t,-^— f 
the gospel proceeds — but God provides it; and . 
the fact that He does so, in the sin-bearing death '' 
of the sinless One, is the final demonstration of 
His love. Apart iiom this. His love is at best 
meaningless, and ethically indifierent. The Cross, 
with His condemnation in it, reveals at once the 
immensity and the sanctity of His love. 

The two doctrines I have just described as apo- 
stohc and Socinian or Socinianising are the extremes 
upon the scale. The apostolic doctrine is a real 
doctrine of propitiation ; it represents Christ as 
doing a real work in relation to sin, a work which is 
essential to forgiveness if forgiveness is not to treat 
God's condemnation of sin as unreal; a work also 
which we were incapable of doing for ourselves. 
The Socinian doctrine, on the other hand, is not a 
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doctrine of propitutiaii at &11 ; it refuses to con- 
templste the necessity of any such work ss con- 
stitutes in the apostolic doctrine the very soul and 
substance of what Christ has done for ns. It is 
easy to understand the blank opposition of the two 
to each other ; and in time we come to see that all 
other doctrines, when thought out to simplicity and 
clearness, resoire themselTes into one or other of 
these, or are made np inconsistently of elements 
from both. The number of such doctrines is be- 
yond calculation J the histories of theology are 
baffled when they attempt to classify them. I do 
not propose to examine any of them in detail, but 
to indicate where they aU seek their strength, and 
where, as I think, they all betray their weakness. 

They seek their strength in a rigorously histori- 
cal treatment of the work of Christ, which brings 
His death into line with His life, and makes it, not 
a separate or independent thing, but simply the 
consummation of His life. In other words, they 
^ > seek their strength in the ethical interpretation of 

1 Christ's experience as a whole. His Tocation. the r 

say, was all of a piece ; He had to hve a certain 
\VL** life and Ao a certain work ; and His death, with all 

U * I its attendant circumstances, was only one of the 

difficulties which He had to face, one of the 
sufferings which He had to endure and overcome, 
rather than fail in His vocation. There are many 
who even deny that Christ's death has any essential 
significance in His work at all. Wendt, for instance, 
argues that He began Hia public ministry with no 
anticipation of such a doom, but rather hopelul that 
Israel might receive Him ; and that though His idea 
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of the Kingdom, and of His own work in establishing 
it, never varied, it was only in the last months of 
His life that the certainty of His death in conflict 
with the world began to dawn upon Him, com- 
pelling Him to GonsideT in what way even such a 
destiny could be subsumed under His vocation, and 
actually further it^ Without going as for as this, 
there are many who insist that Christ did nothing 
at all for others which He did not also do for Him- 
self — that His whole work was the fulfilment of 
His vocation, and nothing else — that when He died, 
it was His own death He endured, a death which 
presented precisely the same problem to Him 
which death presents to every mon.^ Now it may 
&eely be granted that in all He did and suffered 
Christ fulfilled His vocation ; even when He died, 
He became obedient unto death. His death being 
the climax of His obedience to the Father; but it 
cannot be granted that His vocation was ethical in 
a sense which simply identifies it with the vacation 
of any other man. His vocation was not only 
ethical, but unique. As a recent English theologian 
has put it : ' there were certain functions which He 
performed which cannot be explained oat of His 
character as ideal man.' ' Supreme among these 
functions is that of bearing sin. It is this function 
that constitutes death for Christ a task and a pro- 
blem which it is not for those who believe in Him. 
It does not affect the essential character of Hia 
death that it actually came to pass in a particular 
way. He did die a good man in conflict with the 
1 See Note A. * See Note B, 

* T. B. Strong: XetnuU ef TkieUgy, p. 291. 
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evil in the world; He did die & martyr's deftth^ 
nuutyrdom, in other wordi, la included id His 
vocktion; it is included in it, but it does not 
exhaust it; His vocation was, in a martyi's death, 
to do what DO mar^' diet or could do — to bear the 
Bin of the world. If death was precisely the same 
problem~lor Christ that it is for us, then the New 
Testament way of speaking about His death is 
simply incomprehensible. If the first Christians 
had been of this mind, the phraseology we find in 
every page of Scripture could never have arisen. 
But they were not of this mind. They believed 
that Christ was sinless, and therefore that death, 
although included in His vocation, bad a unique 
tignificance, and presented a unique problem to 
Him. His death is a solitary phenomenon — the 
one thing of the kind in the universe — a sinless One 
8ubmittingtothe_doom jifsin. It was Hit death, 
certainlyj for He had amte to die; but it was not 
His, for He knew no sin ; it was Jbr ut, and not far 
Himself, that He made death His own. 

The most imptntant representative of this line of 
thought in theology is Ritschl . He starts by giving 
prominence to the conception of Christ as religious 
subject, ie. as a person who is Himself religious, and 
in whose religious life the destiny of man is ful- 
filled. Man's vocation, according to Ritschl, is to 
hare dominion over the world ; in the possession of 
a spiritual life he is to be superior to all that is out- 
ward, temporary, local, painful, or repressive. In 
other words, he is to exercise sovereign^ over the 
world, and the exercise of that sovereignty is the 
same thing as the possession of eternal life. Re- 
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ligioD is meant to put man in this sovereign position ; 
it is through the power which religion gives that 
he is able to put idl things under his feet, to feel 
sure that all things work together for his good, to 
make what are usually called 'evils' minister to 
his higher life instead of suppressing it, to over^ 
come the consciousness of limitation and restraint 
which particular evils and even particular situations, 
not at all evil, necessarily beget, and so to find rest 
for his soul. Ritschl conceives Christ from be- 
ginning to end as the ideal religious man, whose 
religion gives Him this practical sovereignty over 
all things, this perfect peace, freedom, and life. 
This is what he means by calling Christ a King, 
and it is under His Kingship that he subsumes His 
other functions or offices. Whatever He is, He is 
royally. It is absurd, Ritschl thinks, to derive from 
Christ's exaltation, a state of which we know no- 
thing, our ideas of His Kingship; if the word has 
any meaning at all, it has to be derived &om His 
earthly life; it is there that we see His sovereignty 
in eiercise, and can discover its contents. And 
these contents, as I have said already, are simply 
Christ's power to lead a perfectly religious life 
under actual earthly conditions, never allowing 
these conditions to triumph over Him, but by heroic 
patience, even when they came in the form of 
ignominy and death, triumphing over them. To 
live this life was His vocation, and He lived it ; but 
He did nothing whatever for as, in doing so, that 
was not at the same time done for Himself. Christ 
living the ideal religious life, which is essentially 
that of sovereignty, is in it at the same time 
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prophet «Dd priest He is prophet, inasmuch u in 
that life He represent! God to man. It is through- 
out a divine rereUtion, an absolute manifestatian 
of grace and truth. It is not this or that element 
in it which belongs to tbe prophetis office, and 
reveals God ; eveiy word, every deed, every suffering 
endured, everything that can be seen, felt, or in- 

Iferred, is divinely significanL On the other hand, 
the royal Christ is priest, inasmuch as in that ideal 
religious life He represents man to God. Here, 
again, we are not to pick and choose. It is not this 
or that in Christ's life which has priestly significance, 
Irat everything. We never see Him in any act, in 
any posture, in any sorrow, in which He is not re- 
presenting man to God, offering to God in human 
nature the sacrifice of a will which perfectly con- 
sents to and accepts the will of God Himself. We 
must not divide Christ among His offices, nor even 
distribute His acts or His sufferings among them. 
The fundamental category is Kingship ; and Christ 
is King inasmuch as He lives the life of dominion 
over tbe world for which man wa« made, and in 
fulfilling His own vocation fulfils man's destiny as 
well. But the Kingship, considered from one point 
of view, becomes a Kingly prophetship, for the 
King is representing God to man ; and from another 
a Kingly priesthood, for the King is representing 
man to God. Everything we know of Christ comes 
under all these heads, and the ordinary distribution 
of what He does or suffers under separate heads of 
Christ as prophet, as priest, and as King, is hope- 
lessly arbitrary and illogical. According to Bitschl, 
this ideally religious life, in which the man Christ 
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Jesus fulfils the destiny of the race hy His 
sovereignty over all things, and in which, in the 
exercise of that sovereignty. He {Hously accepts 
death rather than allow sin to enter His soul, 
commending Himself in so doing to the Father, — 
this ideally religious life is itself the recondhation 
or the atonement, Christ lives it in His character 
of Head of the Church; and God reckons to 
believers for righteousness their fellowship with 
Christ in the Kingdom He founded. All Chrisf s 
offices, because the aspects of His religious life, are 
communicable. He imparts to men the sovereignty 
which He exercised over all things ; it is exercised 
by those who can say. We know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God; or. All 
things are ours, whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas, 
the world or life or death. He imparts His pro- 
phetic office ; it belongs to all who share His spirit, 
and reveal God to men. He imparts His priestly 
office also : it belongs to all who draw near to God 
in Him. What is incommunicable is treated as un- 
intelligible, irrelevant, unreal : the ethical interpre- 
tation of Christ's vocation — the conception of Christ 
Himself as religioua subject — have their value in 
this, that they bring the Person and the Work well 
within our grasp. The only question that has to be 
asked is, Whether this interpretation of the woi^ of 
Cbrist satisfies the New Testament on the one side, 
and the human conscience, and the facts of sin and 
condemnation, on the other. 

It may be ireely granted, to begin with, thatr 
there is an imposing consistency and simplidty in I 
this way of reading the life and death of ouri 
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ISftviouT. It leenu to me also abimdantly luccess- 
fiil in iti criticism of the mtmvf triplex of tnditioiuU 
theology. When Chrirt is spoken of u prophet, as 
Eest, and u kin^, it is osiiaJIy in a way which 
ides Hii life and experiences among these various 
ictiona. Thus Amesius, one of the best orthodox 
writers, explains Him as designed to meet the need 
of men who labour under three ills; (1) ignorance 
of God, which is removed by Christ the prophet; 
(3) estrangement from God, which is removed by 
Christ the priest; and (3) incapacity of returning to 
God, which is overcome by Christ the King. It is 
bardly scientific simply to eo-ordinate these three 
without explaining their relations to each other ; 
and there is much to be said for Ritschl's view 
which, taking Christ essentially in His character of 
founder of the kingdom of God, makes His king- 
ship the supreme category, and co-ordinates the 
prophetic and priestly offices under it There is 
much also to be said for the inclusion of the whole 
of His life and experiences under each of these 
heads, and for the abolition, which this necessitates, 
of the distinction between Christ's active and His 
passive obedience. Christ's fulfilment of His vocatio n' 
t was all o f a piece ; in all that He did and bore &om 
b^inning to end. He freely accepted His Father's 
(will and made it His own. Active and passive 
obedience interpenetrate in this willing fulfilment 
of His vocation, and they neither can be nor should 
be separated from each other. By introducing the 
conception of vocation, or at least by giving it a 
dominant place in the interpretation of Christ's 
life, Ritschl has given uni^ to a department of 
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theology which had suffered much from excessive' 
analysis; and by viewing everything afresh from 
the historical and ethical standpoint; he has vivi- 
fied what bad become a rather lifeless subject, at 
least in books. These services may be, and ought 
to be, gladly and heartily recognised, even by those 
who cannot accept his conclustons in all their com- 
pass; and in proceeding to make some critical 
remariu upon his opinion, I do it as one who 
gladly acknowledges a great debt to the person 
from whom he dissents. 

Three things strike one on a view of the whole 
position. ( 1 ) Underneath it there lies an inady^uate 
(^gnceggOT^of Christ's PereoK" ""Eitschl often speaks 
of His Godhead, but he means by this nothing more 
than that Jesus in His actual situation was as good 
as God could have been. He refuses to raise any 
question whatever — historical, physical, or meta- 
physical — as to the origin of Christ's Person j there 
He is ; He is what He is, and what we see ; the 
secret of His being lies with the Father, and has 
nothing to do with either religion or theology. 
These things may be said reverently, or they may 
be said insolently; but no matter how they are 
said, what underlies them is the tacit assumption 
that Jesus is in the world exactly as we are. Now 
that excludes a limine a great deal that we have 
been accustomed to think essential to the Christian 
rehgion, and it is certainly not the view either of 
the first Christians, or, as we have seen in an earlier 
lecture, of Christ Himself. (2) But in the second 
place, this inadequate view of Christ's person 
necessarily brings with it ap ipade cjuate view of 
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His vocation. He is in the world exactly u we 
ueVoncTIife [ffesents exactly the same problem for 
Him u it does for us. What He has to do is to 
be Maa, as man's destiny is foreshadowed in the 
8th Psalm and in the first chapter of Genesis. He 
is to fulfil the vocation assigned to Adam — have 
dominion. He is to reign on earth, asserting and 
maintaining the sovereignty of the spiritual life 
over all things — over the body and its infirmities, 
over the limitations and inevitable constraints of 
external nature, over the ceaseless pressure of evil, 
over the last enemy— death. Death, as the debt 
of nature, is the inevitable issue for Him as for all 
men; only it is made more terrible, and harder 
to overcome, by being eacoimtered prematurely in 
conflict with the evil in the world. Christ main- 
tained His sovereignty even here; He reigned in 
the very presence of death; He enjoyed, in the 
very instant of dying, the eternal life, when He 
said : Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit. 
I do not think any one who appreciates the New 
Testament at all will be able to rest satisfied with 
this. It is an interpretation of Christ's life simply 
a parte ante, not at all a parte poiL In ignoring 
the Resurrection, which is Christ's real triumph 
over death ; in ignoring the'gift and the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, which so interpret the life and 
death of Christ as to make them the foundation 
of the Christian religion, it seems to me to abandon 
the New Testament altogether. Why should we 
shut our eyes to Easter and Fentecostj for that is 
what it comes to, m endeavouring to make Christ's 
life and death intelligible ? Why should we insist 
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upon it that life and death vere precisely^ the same 
problem for Him as for us ? Certainly the apostles 
ascribe a meaning and virtue to His death which 
belong to it alone; and that plainly implies that 
though death was included in His rocation, and 
came to Him in a particular way as He fulfilled 
that vocation, it was neTerthelesa an essentially 
difierent thing in His case from what it is in ours. 
What Ritschl's theory amounts to is, that Christ 
redeemed us from death as the debt of nature, by 
showing us how to trust God's love even in that 
extremity; what the apostolic doctrine shows is 
bow Christ redeems us from death as the wages 
of sin by dying oar death Himself, and bearing 
our sins for us. (3) And that leads me to the 
third remark which this theory suggests. It does 
not treat sin with thg, jCDiuisnes&jeith wfaich_Jt^ is 
treated in the New Testament, and it does not 
put the work of Christ in any precise relation to 
sin at alL Christ is a person in whom man's 
destiny is fulfilled in a world of sinful men, and 
of course the sin which is in the world affects Him 
in innumerable ways, as everything else does ; but 
there is no reason why His vocation should be 
defined in relation to sin, or why His life or His 
death should be described by their effect upon 
sin, more than on anything ebe. If the Ritschlian 
interpretation of the whole phenomenon be correct, 
why should it ever have occurred to any one to 
call Christ the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the Bin of the world ? or to say that He bore our 
sins, or that He died for our sins, or that He loosed 
us from our sins by His blood, or that God made 
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Him to be sin for w, or condemned >in in Hit 
flesh, or thftt In Him we have our redemption 
through Hii blood, even the foi^giveness of onr . 
tmpusea? The truth ii, that all the great pu~ 
■ages in which the simple Christian consdauanesB has 
instinctively sought and found the very pith and 
marrow of the gospel present insoluble problems 
to this school; instead of fiimiBbing criteria and 
clews they are stumbling-blocks that have to be 
cautiously evaded or laboriously explained out of 
existence. There is hardly a word in tbe New 
Testament about the death of Christ which would 
have been written as it stands — there is hardly a 
word that does not need to be tortured in defiance 
of exegesis — ^to fall into any appearance of con- 
sistency with the views of this school. And at 
the bottom of it all lies the refusal to treat God's 
condemnation of sin as that absolutely real and 
serious thing which it is declared to be in Scripture. 
God's righteousness !s substantially identified with 
His grace ; it is His steadfast fiuthful purpose freely 
to impart His own character to men. God's holi- 
ness is an obscure attribute, half physical, half 
ethical, of which no exact account can be given, 
and of which no account need be taken in explain- 
Wra T^cij^ ling the work of reconciliation. 'Wrath,' 'curse,' 
I land 'penalty' are ideas or things which do not 

f^^ ^"^^ ' I from the divine point of view {«& tpede atentUatu) 

I come between God's love and tbe persons who are 
or are to be reconciled and saved. It is extremely 
important, RitscM says, to maintain the distinction 
between our individual religious reflection on the 
one hand, and the form of theological knowledge 
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tub specie aiemUatit on the other.' But to main- 
tain this distinction by saying that wrath, cune, 
penalty, etc., are ideas or things which from 
the divine point of view (ivb tpecie txtawtatit) 
do not come between God's love and sinful men, 
seems to me precisely equivalent to saying that 
the real experiencet through which men are pre- 
pared to welcome redemption are aftes all not 
real, but merely illusions. Christ redeems us simply 
by undeceiving us. He persuades us that we 
have been frightened for nothing. This is not a 
gospel that a man whose conscience is stricken 
will take seriously ; nor is it a gospel that one who 
knows the need of the conscience will seriously 
preach. Our sin, our evil conscience, our sense of 
condemnation, are absolutely real things ; and in 
the New Testament work of redemption they are 
treated at real, and not as illusions. Christ bears 
our sins ; that is the very soul of His vocation ; He 
bears them in His body on the tree ; and there is 
therefore now no conderonatton to them that are in 
Him. He does not disillusion us; He ransoms us 
with His blood. Unto Him be glory for ever. 

The school of RitschI is at this time dominant 
in Germany; indeed, he is the only theologian 
since Schleiermacher who can be said to have 
founded a school at all. It is exciting the liveliest 
interest, and has provoked some lively discussions, 
in the Protestant churches of France and Switzer- 
land. Partly in direct, much more in indirect 
ways, it has very great influence both in England 
and Scotland. That is by no means to be re- 
I See Note C. 
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gretted, for however inadequate it may be to the 
fuloess of New Testament teaching, it» thinking 
it at all event! live thinking, and its representative 
I men"'JU'e Bnimatcd'bj a real nithnnasm for the 
man Christ Jesus, and a real desire to get as dose 
las possible to the life which He lived and the 
(death which He died. Their devotion to the 
ethico-historical line of i nterp retation has brooght 
undoutited gains 'with it : it has restored to the 
consciousness of many Christian people a great deal 
that the traditional orthodoxy was at least in d&nger 
of losing. But it is possible for us to appropriate 
all that it has won without letting go our hold 
of those still deeper and greater things which it 
either ignores or denies. The conception of Christ's 
vocation, on which the whole scheme depends, can 
be eolaiged so at to include a death which is not 
what ours is, but what ours could not be — a real pro- 
pitiation for the sin of the world, regarded as itself 
real. Christ's death need not cease to be ethical, 
because it is not the same as ours ; it is the cup which 
the Father has given Him to drink, and therefore 
the drinking of it can be ethically interpreted, 
though not His sins, hut ours, explain its bitter- 
nett. It is a mistake, of course, to make a doctrine 
of atonement which serves no purpose but to be a 
touchstone of orthodoxy; but it is a mistake, too, 
and surely as bad a mistake, for men who have to 
go out into a sinful world with a gospel for sinners, 
to elaborate interpretations of the hfe and death of 
Christ, which show bow rich in significance that 
life and death are, but which contain no doctrine 
of atonement whatever. The traditionally orthodox 
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and the Ritschlian vaaj have much to leam from 
each other ; but the New Testament is always able 
to teach uaalL 

When we fix the death of Christ in this signifi- 
cance which belongs to it alone, we see that it 
necessarily puts a limit to the commtuiicableness 
of Christ's experience, and to the possible inter- 
pretations of such language as that we are identi- 
fied with Christ in His sacrifice for sin, that we are 
crucified with Him, that we are in Him in His death, 
that tue die that death as well as He. Expressions 
of this sort have something in them which is hardly 
smenable to logic, and the rigorous treatment of 
them by the understanding is very likely to mis- 
lead. But we cannot allow ourselves to forget that 
the very apostle who used 'in Christ' almost as 
his sign-manual is he who teaches with the utmost 
plainness the doctrine that makes Christ's death 
a solitary phenomenon in the universe; and that 
though he calls himself 'a man in Christ,' he ex- 
claims with bewilderment and indignation. Was 
Paul crucified for you } The spirit in which Christ 
lived and died ought certainly to be our spirit; 
we are to be identified with Him in His utter re- 
nunciation of evil, and in His complete devotion 
to God; but no similiar renunciation, no similar 
devotion on our part, even though they ended in 
literal crucifixion, could make our death identical 
in nature with that of the sinless One, who, in 
dying, bore our hub. It is in this that the atone- 
ment lies, Christ finished it He finished it alone. 
No one can do it after Him. No one needs to do 
JL The utmost conceivable closeness of union and 
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communion with the Redeemer never brings tu to 
anything like «n identify of experience with Him 
here. We are not saved because of anything we 
do, or bear, or feel, in fellowship with Christ i but 
because, when we were yet without strength, in 
due time Christ came and bore in our stead tha 
burden which would have crush ed us to perdition . 
xEe Mew^ Testament, I believe, carefully guards 
this distinction, even while it insists on the union 
of the Christian with Christ through faith. 

This suggests the lost remark which I would 
j.^i^hA' make on the subject. Reflection on the atonement, 

AL^ I a recent theologian has observed, has in our time 

' \^Y* I proceeded mainly under two impulses: (I) the desire 
y.A'*^*^ \ ^ ^<1 spiritual laws which will make the atone- 

<J|^ \ment itself intelligible; (2) the desire to find 

^^ __ (^ " (spiritual laws which connect the atonement with 
" ^ fthe new hfe springing from it^ The legitimacy 

of these desires no one will contest. There is 
certainly work for theologians to do under both of 
them. It has always been too easy, referring to 
this last point first, to treat the atonement as one 
thing, and the new life us another, without estab- 
Y^' lishing any connection whatever between them. 
(•j,^^- It has always been too easy, in teaching that Christ 

< >*■ I bore our sins and died our death, to give conscience 

*Y t^rl"*"^ I 1 "^ opiate, instead of quickening it into newness of 
' f^'^ life. It is a task for those who bold such a doctrine 

of Christ's work in relation to sin, as I have just 
been asserting, to show that there is a natural, 
inteUigible inspiration to a new life in the accept- 
ance of it; and that it cannot be lodged in the 
> See Note D. 
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heart, in all its integri^, and leave the life, as it 
was before, under the dominion of sin. Even in 
New Testament times the gospel which Paul 
preached was accused of antinomianism ; and so 
will every go^el be accused which makes pardon 
a reality. But in the death of Christ, and in faith 
laying hold of that death, we have the security 
against such abuses of the grace of God. To 
accept the forgiveness so won is to accept forgive- 
ness which has in it God's judgment upon sin, as 
well as His mercy to the sinful ; it is to have the 
conscience awed, subdued, made tender and sen- 
sitive to the holy will of God, and the heart bowed 
in infinite gratitude to His love. It is not the law 
which can secure its own fidfilment; it is not by 
gazing on the tables of stone that we are made 
good men. It is by standing at Mount Calvary, and 
taking into our hearts in faith that love which for 
us men and for oar salvation bore our sins upon 
the tree. It would be a miserable theology that 
by any defect in this direction gave room to think 
of Christ as the minister of sin. But what are we 
to say of the other desire which animates reflection 
on the atonement — the desire to find spiritual laws 
which make the atonement itself intelligible ? Put 
into different words, this means the desire to find ». j "lir^*''^^ 
human analogies for the woric of Christ in relation\ * 

to ^ ; things which people can do for one another 1 Cw> I.*--'* r 
like that which He did for the world. This line of 1 ^ ^ A " 



thought does not seem to me very likely to lead to 
theological progress. The New Testament is not I «« 'Ti^ 
afraid to bring Christians into the fellowship of/ ^l 
ChrisL ' Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil 
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the law of Christ,' nysStl^uL ' I fill up that which 
is behind of the sufferingB of Christ in my flesh, tat 
His body's sdce, the Church.' ' Who is weak, uid I 
sm not weak ? Who is made to stumble, and I am 
not <m fire with pain ? ' But that does not disturb in 
the least the simple perception of all the New 
Testament writers that Christ is our Saviour just 
because He does for us a work that we could not do 
for ourselves, and cannot do for each other, ■ None 
can by any means redeem his brother, nor give to 
God a ransom for him ; for the redemption of their 
soul is costly, and must be let alone for ever.' In 
the Unless bearing of sin — the one thin^ that 
needed to be done for man's redemption — Christ 
has a solitary greatnesa We understand the motive 
of it, as we understand the motive of the incarna- 
tion; it was because He loved ub that He took o 



Himse lf. Every actionpftien, and every 

siiflering, which pure love prompts, is in the line of 
Christ's work; but that work, though its motive is 
thus brought within our reach, is not assimilated to 
anything we can do for each other. The scale of 
it is different — love made a sacrifice there to which 
earth has no parallel ; and the inmost nature of it 
is different — there only God made to be sin for the 
world Him who knew no sin. The love of a &ther 
for his erring son, the love of a patriot for his 
country, the love of a martyr for his &ith, and all 
the sufferings and sacrifices these various kinds of 
love make, are included in the love of Christ ; they 
are included in it, but it transcends them alL 
Herein it love — not that we loved God, not that the 
world has had the passion of parents, }f patriots, of 
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nutrtyis, but tlut God loved us, and sent His Son 
as A propitiation for our sins. The other loves do 
not explain this ; it is here and here only — in the 
Cross, where the sinless Son of God died for the 
sins of men — that we see what love itself is, and 
find a scale for the measurement of all these lesser 
loves. This solitariness of Christ, this uniqueness 
of His work, is to be maintained over all analogies ; 
and modes of speaking which outrage it, such as 
that Christians should themselves be Christs, minia- 
ture ChristSj little Christs, are to be decidedly re- 
jected. It is little to say they are in bad taste; 
they are as false as they are offenstTC, for salva- 
tion is of the Lord. 
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LECTURE VII 

CHRIST IN HIS EXALTATION 

With the death of Christ upon the Cross, His work 
in relation to sin ma; be said to have come to a 
dose. He Himself cried. It is finished, before He 
bowed His head and gave up the ghost. He had 
finished transgrcsaion and made an end of sin. But 
the statement needs to be qualified. Christ did not 
cease to be irben He died and was buried. He rose 
again &om the dead on the third day ; He ascended 
into heaven ; He sits at the right hand of God the 
Father all sovereigo. In this exalted heavenly life 
He continues, in a real sense, the work in which He 
was engaged on earth. Here He obtained eternal 
redemption for men, and now He applies that 
redemption. He actually makes us partakers of 
the salvation which He wrought out for us in our 
nature, especially in the garden and on the Cross. 
The Christian religion, as the New Testament exhibits 
it, is the religion of men who believe that Christ 
lives and reigns in grace, and that they themselves 
are in living fellowship witii a living Lord, who 
does all things perfectly in them and for them. 

On this extremely obvious truth I wish to indst 
for a moment ; for there are tendencies at work in 
the world, and even tai the Church, which go to 
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obscure it The artdfidali^ of some traditional 
conceptioiis of Christ's person has driven men back 
upon the gospels for a more living contact with 
Jesus Himself. Back to Christ is as &voiirite a cry 
in ibeoiogy as Back to Kant in philosophy, and the 
reason is the same. People had lost themselves in 
a maze of words and ideas which they had no means 
of testing or veriiying, and found it necessary to 
start again ah iniiio. But, in theology, what is the 
resolt of this? There are many cases, I believe, in 
which it is unmixedly good ; Christ becomes a real 
person, and the Christian religion regains the 
ethical content it had lost But there are many, 
also, in which it is anything but good. Tliere are 
men who go back to what Christ was in His life on 
earth simply because they have no belief any more 
in His existence, or in His sovereign^ in heaven. 
They go back to gaze upon the great Teacher of 
Nazareth, as they call Him, not in the spirit of 
religious faith, but simply in that of Ksthetic 
appreciation. They introduce into the gospels the 
realism of the modem novelist, and try to reproduce 
Christ as He lived, moved, taught, and suffered 
nineteen hundred years ago ; they dwell tenderly — 
not to say sentimentally — on the figure they evoke ; 
and there is a kind of emotion accompanying this 
contemplation, which is supposed to be rehgious, and 
to have some kind of healing or saving efficacy in 
the souL I do not refer to this to deride it — far 
from it ; but surely it is obvious that the historical 
imagination, carried even to its highest power, and 
Bufiiued with the tenderest feeling, is not the same 
as religions faith, and cannot do its work. The 
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QiriitUn religion depends not on vbat Chilat was, 
merely, but on what He ii ; not simply on what He 
did, but on what He doea. It might sound, perhaps, 
too paradoxical to say that no apostle, no New 
Testament writer, ever rtiiKntbtred Christ; yet it 
would be true in the sense that they never thought 
of Him as belonging to the past llie exalted Lord 
was lifted above the conditions of time and space ; 
when they thought of Him, memory was transmuted 
into faith ; in all the virtue of the life they had 
known on earth He was Almigb^, ever present, 
the living King of Grace. On thia conception the 
very being of the Christian religion depends ; but 
for it, that rehgion could never have been bom, and 
without it, it could not survive for a generation. 
When we preach from the gospels, and see what Jesus 
was, and said, and did, and suffered, let us remem- 
ber to make the application in the present tense. 
Never preach about the historical Christ; preach 
about the living, sovereign Christ — nay, rather 
preach Htm, present in the grace of His earthly 
life and death, and in the omnipotence of His 
power to save; it is not because He lived, but 
because He Uves, that we have life also ; it is not 
because the historical imagination is highly de- 
veloped, so that we can make the evangelists' pages 
vivid, and be affected as by a fine scene in a drama 
— not for this reason, but because we confess with 
our mouth and believe in our heart that God raised 
Him from the dead, that we are saved. Faith 
always has its object here and now, aod without 
faith there is no religion. 

In a complete course of lectures on theology, this. 
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I suppose, would bttve been the place at which to 
tpeak of the subjective side of the woi^ of re- 
demption ; of the appropriation by men of Christ's 
work in relation to sin ; of our reconciliation to God, 
our justification, our new life in Christ, and all 
kindred topics. But as it is impossible to include 
everything in a brief course, I am obliged to dismiss 
this side in a passing notice. When Christ is 
preached, clothed in His gospel — Christ the sin- 
bearer, omnipotent to save — He draws men to 
Himself and men cast themselves on Him. Faith 
is not the acceptance of a legal arrangement ; it is 
the abandonment of the soul, which has no hope 
but in the Saviour, to the Saviour who has taken its 
responsibilities on Himself, and is able to bear it 
through. It includes the absolute renunciation of 
everything else, to lay hold on Christ It is in idea 
and in principle the death of the old life in order to a 
new life in Him ; and Christ enables the believer to 
realise this idea, and to carry out this principle, t^ 
imparting His own victorious life to him. He who 
can endure to cast himself on Christ, and, not for any- 
thing be has done himself, nor for anything he means 
to do, hopes to do, is able to do, or even ia destined 
to do, but simply for that awful death in which Christ 
bore his sins, to look for God's mercy, he is accepted 
in the Beloved. He takes into his soul, in that 
very act, God's judgment upon sin, and God's grace 
to the sinfuL In daily renunciation of evil he dies 
with Christ ; in daily victorious assertion of the new 
life he hves and reigns with Him. On the one side, 
these topics belong as much to Christian ethics as to 
theology ; and in the limited time at my disposal, 1 
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have thought it better to devote this lecture to 
Chriit's Ezaltmtlon and the contmuance of His work 
in that state. There are three subjects included 
under this head: (I) the giving of the Holj' Ghost; 
(2) the intercessioQ of Christ, or His heavenly priest- 
hood ; and (3) the Sovereignty or Glory of Christ. 
The last, indeed, as the more general, and as lending 
ita majesty to the other two, might stand first ; bat 
there are reasons also for the order I have chosen. 

1. The Holy Spirit occupies a place in the New 
Testament strikingly out of proportion to that 
which is assigned to Him in most books of theology. 
Especially in the theological schoob of our own 
day, there seems to be an incapacity, or an un- 
willingness, to do justice to the Biblical data. 
Writers of the school of RitschI, with their Insistence 
cm the historical Christ, and thtir disregard of the 
Exalted Lord, naturally evade or explain away New 
Testament teaching: the Holy Spirit is no more 
than the common spirit of the Christian community ; 
a special gift of the Lord of Gloiy has no meaning 
for them.' As if to counterbalance this neglect, a 
spedal emphasis is laid on the Spirit and on the 
work of the Spirit, by many of what may be called 
without offence the pietistic types of ChristiaDity. 
Most of those who make the attainment of New 
Testament holiness a dehberate and conscious ideal, 
and many of th<ne who are engaged in evangelistic 
work, preoccupy themselves with the doctrine of 
the Spirit Let us look at New Testament teaching 
in its great outlines. 

To begin with, the Spirit is the gift of the exalted 
^SeeiNoteA, 
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Christ. He has Himself received it from the 
Father, and He bestows it upon men. ' Spirit was 
not yet,* as John says, ' because Jesus was not yet 
glorified.' This puts the giving of the Spirit in 
direct relatioD to Christ's work; He was anointed 
with the Holy Spirit Himself, but He did not 
possess it in such wise as to be able to bestow it on 
men till His woric on earth was done and His gloiy 
entered. It was the promise of the Father — part 
of Christ's reward for His obedience unto death, 
even the death of the Cross. The giving of the 
Spirit was thus the conclusive sign of God's accept- 
ance of Christ's work, and we should not lose this 
signification of it. Pentecost was won for us at 
Calvary; it needed the atonement to make re- 
generation possible. Christ's death was paid as a 
price for the new life, and when the new life came, 
it demonstrated the value of that death. The 
forgiveness of sins was preached in His name, who 
sent the Spirit Pentecost is a historical proof— a 
proof in llie domain of fact and experience — that 
sin has been overcome by Christ's deaUi, and that a 
divine life is again within the reach of men. It is a 
seal of the great reconciliation ; in the possession of 
the Holy Spirit men are actually united to God in 
Christ. For the Spirit is, so to speak, Christ's aller 
ego ; it is He who is with us in the Spirit ; it is God 
who through the Spirit makes our hearts a habitation 
for Himself. I do not know whether the New 
Testament ever epeaks of believing in the Holy 
Ghost as the Oeed does, and as we all do of 
believing in the Father and the Son ; but it is more 
significant stiU that it constantly speaks of receivitig 
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Him. The very word Spirit Bcems to lu a bud 
ooe to deal withj there ia Mmething erasiye and 
■ttbtle In it; its tange of meaniiiga is almost in- 
credible, and we hesitate to define it; but plainly, 
in the apostolic age, it had a thoroughly real 
meaning. Christian experience was a thing so 
unique, so entirely apai% so creative, that it could 
not be overlooked nor confounded with anything 
else. There had been no time for conciliations, for 
approximations, for compromises; that which was 
Christian possessed all its originality and distinc- 
tiveness ; and it was conceived as the gift and work 
of the Sl^t. If we are ever to find the language of 
the New Testament natural, it must be by a return 
to that originality and distinctiveness of the Christian 
life which created the New Testament speech. 

There are three ways in which, chiefly, the Spirit 
is characterised, and to glance at these will at least 
suggest lines of study, (a) It is in the first place 
the Spirit of truik. This conception is empharised 
and defined in the last discourse of oar Lord Himself 
to His disciples. Only the spirit of man which is 
in faim knows the things of man, and the same holds 
true of the things of God. To initiate us into 
divine truth — into truth as it is in Jesus, who says 
■I am the truth' — is the work of the Spirit In the 
case of the first disciples it was the reception of the 
Spirit which turned memory into fiiith, which made 
the past present, which set in the light of God, so 
that they could be understood and appreciated, the 
whole life and death of Jesus. The Lord had much 
to say to the disciples which in His lifetime they 
could not bear, but they were not for that reason to 
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remajn pemiaiiently in darkness ; when the Spirit of 
tnith come. He would glorify Jesus by takmg the 
things that were His, and reading their meaning to 
the disciples. The New Testament is itself the 
proof that this promise was fulfilled; the New 
Testament, and the new spiritual life to which it 
bears witness. It is the standard interpretation of 
the life and death of Jesus, the testimony of men 
specially enlightened by the Spirit to comprehend 
in their solitary greatness and importance the Perscm 
(tnd the Work of the Lord. In a later lecture I 
shall have occasion to speak of thia more fully; 
meanwhile, it is sufficient to remark that spiritual 
things can only be spiritually discerned, and that 
unless we are enlightened, taught, and guided by 
the Holy Spirit, it is vain for us to seek an under- 
standing of Him who is true. No one can 
understand what Christ is, or what He has done, 
unless he is led into sU the truth by the Spirit, who 
is the only rerealer and interpreter of it. (6) The 
Spirit is fiirther, and habitually, designated as holy. 
We might almost say that this is equivalent to 
divine, for in truth only God is holy, and the Holy 
One is an exhaustive description of God. It is 
through the Holy Spirit that Uie divine life, or as 
we read in one passage, even the divine nature, is 
communicated to men. The Spirit of God in the 
Old Testament means God at work, God engaged 
in exerting His power; and all through the New 
Testament the Holy Spirit is specifically God at 
work in the heart of man for the creation and 
maintenance of a holy life. There is no experience 
possible to us as Christians which is not ui experience 
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in the Spirit It ia the Spirit which convinces lu of 
■in, it is the Spirit by which we ore led as sons of 
God, it is the Spirit which is our l&w, it is the Spirit 
which helps our infirmitiefl, which makes intercession 
for tti and in lu with groanings that cannot be 
uttered ; love, joy, peace, long-sufiering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, all are fruits 
of the Spirit. The Christian life and character, in 
thdr beginning, middle, and end, are the Spirit' swork. 
This truth has a practical importance that is apt to be 
overlooked. We are all naturally lovers of independ- 
ence, and slow to learn that it is not the fundamental 
law of our nature. Bat just as no one can be good 
without God, nor a Christian without Christ, so, 
quite definitely, no one can be holy in the New 
Testament sense without the Holy Spirit We 
ought to acknowledge that practically in our prayers 
and our thanksgivings. It is the experimental proof 
of the personality and divinity of the Spirit. It is 
on the ground of this absolute dependence of the 
divine life in our souls upon Him, that we say the 
Spirit is to be worshipped and glorified with the 
Father and the Son. (c) Thirdly, the Spirit is in 
the New Testament peculiarly connected with the 
idea o£ power. 'Ye shall receive power,' Jesus said 
to the disciples, 'when the Holy Spirit is come 
upon you.* ' I preached,* says Paul, ' in power and in 
the Holy Ghost and in mudi assurance ; ' and again, 
' in demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; ' and 
again, ' in the power of the Spirit of God.' There is, 
indeed, a more special application of this to the gift 
of working minides of healing, and perhaps of 
rendering other services in the early church; but 
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what is in view at present is not this. It is that 
peculiar reinforcement of the gospel preacher which 
gives effect to his message. Christ told the disciples 
plainly that they could not bear witness to Him 
without it; tarry at Jerusalem, He said, until ye be 
endued with power from on high. That anointing 
which makes a man a telling witness to Christ is . 
very likely incapable of being defined. No material 
guarantee of it can either be given or taken. No 
human ordination can confer it; no place in a 
historical succession, however august or venerable, 
has anything whatever to do with it We notice 
its absence, as Vinet has said, more readily than its 
presence. Nevertheless, it is a real thing ; it is the 
title qua non of effective witness-bearing to Jesus 
Christ Self-emptying is an essential condition of 
it ; no man can bear witness to Christ and to himself 
at the same time. Etprit is fatal to unction; no 
man can give at once the impression that he himself 
. is clever and that Christ is mighty to save. The 
last impression excludes everything else ; the power 
of the Holy Spirit is only felt when the witness is 
unconscious of self, and when others remain uncon- 
scious of him. No man is being blessed by the Holy 
Ghost when his hearers say, ' What an able sermon 
that was to-day ! ' But when we are content to be 
weak, then we are strong. The power of Christ 
rests upon us throi^gh the Spirit ; and our simplest 
words that have the truth in them — what at another 
time would strike men as the merest moral common- 
place — will sound in their souls like that searching 
scripture : The Holy Ghost saith. To-day, if ye diall 
hear His voice, harden not your heart 
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(2) It li by the gift of the Holjr Spirit that the 
exalted Lord carries on His work on earth ; He ia 
with UB through the Spirit, and in the woi^ of the 
Spirit the ends are being secured for which Jesiu 
lived and died. But the New Testament exhibits 
the Lord Himself as engaged in carrying on His own 
woi^ above. That work culminates in what is 
specifically described as His Intercession. The 
apostles mention this sacred function with a kind of 
adoring awe which is qiute peculiar even in the 
New Testament. It seems to have impressed them 
as one of the imimaginable wonders of redemption 
— something which in love went far beyond all that 
we could ask or think. When inspired thought 
touches it, it rests on it as on an unsurpassable height. 
Remember how it appeara in St Paul His mind 
has swept in one compreheosive glance the whole 
process of redemption from foreordination to glory, 
and with that great consummation in view he 
exclaims : What then shall we say to these things ? 
If God is for us, who is against us f Then he goes 
on to describe how completely God is for us. ' He 
that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all, how shall He not also with Him freely ^ve 
us all things? Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God's elect? It is God that justiiieth; 
who is he that shall condemn ? It is Christ Jesus 
that died, yea rather,' that was raised frtim the dead, 
who is at the right hand of God, mho also maJcelh 
ittlereession for tu.' Remember how, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the same idea is in the same way 
the climax of the writer's thoughts : ' Wherefore He 
' Romani viii, 29 B. 
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is able to save to the uttermost theni that draw 
near unto God t}irough Him, seeing He ever livetA to 
make inlercession for ihem.' ' Remember, finally, in 
SL John, how this is the last line of defence in the 
Christian life, the final resource in peril; 'These 
things write I unto you, that ye sin not ; and if any 
man sin, me have an advocate tvitk Ike Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous.' ' 

Christ's intercession is part of His priestly functions, 
that part of them in which they culminate and are, 
so to speak, perpetuated. The priesthood itself is 
very dif&colt to define, and has divided theologians 
in the most bewildering fashion. . In the Reformation 
Theologians it is specially connected with Christ's 
death ; the fundamental thing in it is that Christ 
offers Himself a sacrifice to satisiy divine justice, 
and to reconcile us to God. In the school of 
Ritschl it covers everything which Christ does as 
representing man before God ; it is His whole life 
and ejtperience in one particular aspect; Christ is 
priest, simply as the ideal religious subject. In the 
New Testament the name and idea are used to 
interpret the work of Christ only in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and there it is not easy to say anything 
which could not be contested. But thus much 
seems plain. The great high priestly act of Christ 
is His entrance into the holiest of all, and His 
appearing in the presence of God for us. This 
corresponds to the entrance of the high priest of 
Israel, once a year, on the day of atonement, into 
the holy of hohes, the dwelling-place of God. This 
entrance, in which, of course, the high priest 
' Heb. vii. 25. * I John iL i. 
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rejiveflented the people, embodied as it were the 

fellovihip icttially ezisting, on the basis of the 
covenant, between the people and God. The 
people, in the person of the priest, were admitted 
to the presence of their God, Similarly Christ's 
entrance into the sanctuary above embodies the 
new fellowship which, on the basis of the new 
covensnt, exists between God and those who are 
represented by Christ. But if this entering into 
God's presence as our representative, this appearing 
before Him on our behalf, is the characteristically 
priestly act, according to New Testament teaching, 
are we entitled to say that Christ is a priest 
apart Irom this f Are we entitled, In particular, 
to say that He was a priest in His death? that His 
death was sacrificial, and that it was necessary to 
put away sin as an objective hindrance to fellowship 
between God and man ? 

The Socinians, as is well known, answered these 
questions in the negative. Christ, they said, is only 
called a priest in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
there His priesthood is only heavenly. It is not 
exercised on earth at all, and therefore it is not 
exerdsed in His death. Hence His death is not 
sacrificial, and has not the expiatory power which 
orthodoxy attributes to it. There is a great deal 
of hastiness and of misapprehension here. Quite 
apart fitim any questicoi as to priesthood, scientiGc 
exegesis has got beyond the Socinian doubts about 
the interpretation of Christ's death. Whether its 
teaching be accepted or rejected, it is universally 
admitted, by all who are competent to judge, that 
the New Testament does teach that Christ's death 
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has an expiatory virtue, and that it does put away 
sin as a real obstacle to fellowship between God and 
man. This being the fact, it does not much matter, 
for practical purposes, whether His death be brought 
under the head of Hia priestly work or not. But if 
the question is raised at all, it should be rightly 
answered, and the Socinian answer does not do 
justice to the facts. The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews writes with his mind fiill of the Old 
Testament rituaL He does not, with the day of 
atonement in his mind, distinguish between the 
slaying of the goat and the entrance of the priest, 
bearing its bIcKjd, into the holy of holies, as two 
independentar separable acts; the whole transaction 
was one ; it was only consummated when the blood 
was carried into God's presence, and the priest stood 
there embodying the fellowship between God and 
Israel. So in the New Testament When he 
figures Christ appearing in the presence of God on 
our behalf, he figures Him, of course, as a priest, 
but it is not in separation from what has before 
taken place on earth. Christ appears in God's 
presence with the virtue of His death in Him; 
He appears there offering to God, as our repre- 
sentative, a hfe which has passed through that 
tremendous experience, in order to put away sin. 
If Christ is a priest in one part of these transactions, 
He is a priest in them oil ; for they are all one, 
and derive their meaning and efficacy &om each 
other. 

But to return to the intercession, as the sublime 
act in which Hia priesthood finds full expression. 
Christ stands in God's presence representing us; 
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exhilritliig, u it were, in His own person, wlwt He 
giunntees we shall be ; bespeaking for tu, as His 
brethren, the mercy and the fellowship of God. 
He intercedes for us, u our sure^; He is the 
warrant to God that, all unworthy as we are, we 
may become worthy of union and communion with 
Him, if only we draw near through such a mediator. 
Christ pnys for us. The same objections have 
been raised to this as to every part of the Christian 
doctrine of redemption. What is there, it is said, 
in God to be overcome, that any intercession should 
be needed? Is not God the author of salvation? 
Is it not His woric &om beginning to end i Is He 
not already waiting to be gracious ? Such objections, 
we ought to feel, carry us too fitr. They are argu- 
ments against all intercession and indeed against 
all prayer ; and if we see nothing unnatural in the 
fact that Christ prayed for Peter on earth, we need 
not make any difficulty about His pnying for us in 
heaven. The relation ii the same; the only dif- 
ference is that Christ is now exalted, and prays, not 
with strong crying and tears, but in the sovereignty 
and prevailing power of one who has achieved 
eternal redemption for His people. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews bids us think of 
Christ's qualifications for priesthood, and therefore 
for intercession, as resting mainly on His sympathy 
and on His sacrifice. It is the great lessoo-book 
on Christ's humanity, on the community of nature, 
of experience, and of interests, between Him and 
us. His power to sympathise, and to be merciful 
and faithful as a high priest, was bought with a 
greatprice. He became one with us in nature ; He 
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parbwk of our flesh and blood, and was compassed 
like us with infinnity ; He was not ashamed to call 
ua brothers. He shared not only our nature, but 
our experience. He passed through all the stages 
of man's life as we do. He was tempted in all 
points, like as we are, yet without sin ; He can have 
compassion, therefore, on the ignorant and the 
erring. Though He was God's Son, He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered ; in the 
hour of deadly peril He prayed to God with strong 
crying and tean, and was heard because of His godly 
fear. It became God, for whom are all things, and 
through whom are all things, in bringing many sons 
unto glory, to make the author of their salvation 
perfect through suffering. This training or discipline 
of Christ qualifies Him to intercede for us. He 
knows what human life is by actual experience of 
it ; He has the capaci^ for sympathy and appreciation 
which nothing but experience gives. The curricu- 
lum of suffering educated Him in sympathy, and 
it is because He identifies Himself with us to the 
Dttermost, and makes common cause with us in all 
our interests, that He is a true representative of man 
with God. But especially ought we to consider 
that His intercession rests upon His sacrificial death. 
As the high priest entered into the ancient sanctuary 
with the blood in his hand, and could not enter at 
all without it, so Christ enters for us into the very 
[vesence of God in virtue of the death which He 
died upon the Cross. Apart from that, man has no 
standing-ground in God's sight; Christ has no 
standing-ground as the representative of man. It 
is in this sense that Christ's intercession is said to 
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be the cantaniution of Hia atonement, the pleading 
of the merit) of His blood. The only Intercessor 
who can plead our cause effectively is the One who 
has died for ns, and by His death put away our sins. 
He does not intercede apart &om that; He is 
clothed in His crimson robe when He makes Himself 
our advocate with the Father. These two things, 
then, ought to go together — His sympathy and His 
sacrifice-— as the basis of His intercession. He is 
for ever human, and the virtue of His death for 
ever remains in His humanity; that is how He ever 
liveth to make intercession for us. The priests of 
the order of Aaron were a succession, and each, as 
he died, transmitted the splendid official robes to 
his son ; but the robe in which Christ intercedes — 
the vesture of humanity, made perfect by sufferings, 
dipped in blood — is never laid aside; He is a 
priest for ever. We may sometimes find it difficult 
to interpret the work of intercession in theological 
formulae; but surely eveiy man can feel the 
gracionsness of it Who, if he had the choice to 
make, would choose to go into God's presence, 
imguided, on his own responsibility, latiier than 
with his hand in the hand ctf One who knew his 
heart, and was qualified by nature, by experience, 
and by His sacrificial death, to represent his interest 
with God? Christ's intercession means practically 
that one who knows our case, who has access to 
God, and who is willing and worthy to be our surety, 
irives us His hand to lead us into the Father's 
ence. When we present our prayers in His 
e. He presents them again in our name He 
an for us before God, compassionate, sin- 
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destroying, prcYailing.' Christ the Intercessor is 
Christ the Redeemer actually carrying out in glory 
that work of love of which we have seen the 
foundations laid on earth. It is this figure of 
Christ in which, more than in any other. He seems 
to have thrilled and subdued the souls of the early 
Christians, and bound them irrevocably to Him- 
self. 

(3) There is a sense in which the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, especially as the Spirit of truth, and as 
the Spirit of power, may be said to be the exercise 
of Christ's prophetic function in His state of exalta- 
tion. Similarly His intercessioo is the continuance 
ID glory of His work as a priest But quite apart 
from this or that work in which He is engaged, the 
New Testament fixes our attention on the mode of 
His existence as itself determining the character and 
quality of the Christian life. I alluded to this at 
the opening of this lecture, and recur to it at the 
close. The Christ in whom the apostles believed, 
the Christ who created Christianity and sustained 
it, the Christ who was the object of that &ith which 
makes the New Testament to this day the most 
living book in the world, was the Risen Christ, the 
l^rd of Glory. It was not Jesus the carpenter of 
Nazareth, it was not even Jesus the prophet of 
Galilee ; nay, it was not even Christ crucified, as a 
person belonging to history and to the past ; it was 
the crucified Christ in the heavenly placet, the 
Lamb as it had been slain ttanding in the midsi of 
the thnme, the Universal Redeemer as Umversal 
Lord. It was One whose parting word to His own 
* Ilebicwi iz. 24. 
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waa. All power ii given onto me in he&ven and on 
earth ... Lo I I am with you alwsy, evoi to the 
end of the world. 

A true conceptioD of the ChriitiRn life depends 
very much on the appreciatiDn of tiaa truth. It 
has been largely lost, e.g., in the Romish Church, 
with its excessiTe employment of the cnidfix. The 
Cross is the aign of Christian derotion, the inspira- 
tion of Christian service; but the crucifix is no 
adequate symbol of Chiistiau faith. Christ was 
crucified through weakness ; but He lives by the 
power of God, and we must not fo^et His lifc^ 
Sometimes people do. Tfaey look at Christ on the 
Cross as if that exhausted ^e truth about Him, or 
even the troth about His relation to sin. They 
ftnget that He is not on the Cross, but on the 
throne ; that He has ascended far above all heavens, 
separate from sinners, inaccessible to sin. They 
forget that the keynote of the Christian life as it 
is related to the Ascended Christ is one of victory 
and triumph. 

There is an miltUio ChritH which loses sight of 
this, and offers to the world, under the name of 
Christianity, a hfe which has not the remotest 
resemblance, especially in temperament, to that of 
the Mew Testament The highest note it strikes is 
that of resignatioii ; it could never have invented, 
and never dare appropriate, such an outburst as that 
of St. Paul : 'in all these things we are more than 
conquerors.' * The beauty of Christ's earthly life it 
is not for us to praise ; we wotship as we look upon 
it ; we tiy with all humihty to take His yoke upon 
■ Ronuuu viiL 37. 
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nsj and Icam of Him. The passion of His death 
constrains us ; it takes hold of our hearts, and puts 
a pressure on us under which self-will dies, and we 
are crucified with Christ to the world and the flesh, 
and conformed unto His death. But neither His 
death nor His life exhaust the knowledge of Christ 
which we possess, nor the likeness to which we are 
to be assimilated. It is of the exalted Saviour that 
the apostle says, ' We all, beholding as in a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from gloiy to gloiy, even aa by the Lord the 
Spirit,' * It may seem at first sight meaningless to 
say that Christ in His exaltation is to be included 
in the imiialio Ckritti ; but is it so absurd when we 
think of it? The exalted Christ is through His Spirit 
the author and giver of our life as Christians, and 
the life which He communicates is His own. It is 
essentially a victoriaus, triumphant, joyous life. It 
is such as we see it in the apostohc writings, and 
as such we ought to see it everywhere. Christianity 
has been named, sometimes patronisingly, some- 
times sentimentally, sometimes honestly enough, 
the Religion of Sorrow j but there never was a more 
complete misnomer. It is not the religion of sorrow, 
but the religion which, because it is inspired by 
One who lives and mis dead, gives the victory over 
every sorrow, even the crowning sorrows of death 
and sin. There is not in the New Testament &om 
beginning to end, in the record of the original and 
genuine Christian life, a single word of despondency 
or gloom. It is the most buoyant, exhilarating, and 
jpyftil book in the world. The men who write it 
> 3 Cor. iii 18. 
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luTC indeed all that is hard and painful in the 
world to eocoimter ; but they are of good courage, 
because Christ has overcome the world, and when 
the hour of conflict comes, they descend crowned 
into the arena. All thii is due to their fiutb in 
Christ'i exaltation, and in His constant presence 
with them in the omnipoteace of His grace. Their 
world bsd prospects and horizons which the world 
of many so-called Christians wants, and no one could 
do a better service to the Church than to work for 
their recovery by working for faith in the reign of 
Christ in grace. 
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LBOTUBE VIII 

THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

In the previous lectures of this courae I have been 
dealing with whitt are in the strictest sense theo- 
logical aabjects. God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, 
the nature of sin, and the nature of Christ's irork 
as related to it; these are all felt to be properly 
theological topics. But many, I have no doubt, 
are less interested when we come to the Church. 
Many will ask whether the Church is a necessary 
conception in the Christian view of the world at all, 
and whether there is, or ought to be, or even can 
be, anything entitled to the name of a theological 
doctrine of the Church, I can understand that 
feeling, and sympathise with it to a certain extent ; 
but there are obvious considerations which put a 
limit to the indulgence of it. For one thing, the 
Church undoubtedly occupies a large place in the 
apostolic writings. To the original and inspired 
teachers of Christianity it was a grand and inspiring 
conception; Its origin, its functions, its nature, its 
destiny, conmianded both their imagination and 
their hearts. Further, Christiani^ has always as- 
sumed social forms; it has taken shape in the 
world at the bidding of the spirit within it, or under 
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tbe conitntint cf external forces; and thcae fonns 
demand to be nnderstood by the theologian. And 
finally, the Church h&a a place in all the creeds in 
which the self-conscioiuness of the Christian com- 
mtmity has found expresaion. Not only in the 
distinctively Romish and Protestant confessions — 
which are elaborate in definition, because the con- 
ception of the Church was one of the chief points 
on which Papal and Beformation Christianity 
diverged — but in the symbols of early Christianity, 
the Apostolic and Nicene cteeds, the Church finds 
a place. Christians professed to believe that there 
is a holy CathoUc Church, or, in fuller fonn, one, 
holy, catholic, apostolic Church. We do not indeed 
beheve tn It, as we believe in God or in Christ ; we 
do not commit ourselves to it for salvation as we do 
to the Redeemer Himself; but from the very 
beginning Christian men acknowledged their behef 
in the existence of a society called by this name, 
and more or less fully described by the attributes 
just quoted. Even at the Reformation, die repre- 
sentative men on the Protestant side were very 
jealous of their own legitimacy. They laid great 
emphasis on the idea of the Church, and on what 
they called the catholicity of their position; in 
other words, on the lawinlness of their own place 
in the historical Christian succession, and on their 
right to serve themselves heirs to all the inheritance 
of the saints. Now individualism and sectarianism 
destroy the historical sense, and perhaps we who 
have been bom and bred in freedom and self- 
reliance, even in the Christian life, have more need 
than others to appreciate the idea of the Church. 
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Nay, even the actual Chutch, with all its iaults, 
may be entitled to more credit and consideration 
than it receives at our hands. This is how so free 
a spirit as John Calvin spoke of it : ' Let us learn 
by the mere name of mother how profitable, indeed 
how neceasaiy, is the knowledge of her ; since there 
Is no other entrance into life unless she herself 
conceive us in her womb, unless she bear us, unless 
she foster us at her breast, unless she guard us 
under her care and government, until we put off 
this mortal flesh, and become like the angels.' 
Here is one who represents the very Protestantism 
of the Protestant religion speaking with almost 
papal fervour : it recalls the &mous sajring of 
Cyprian, He who has not the Church as his 
mother has not God as his Father. A conception 
that impressed so strongly men otherwise so remote 
from each other must deserve our earnest study. 

Our Lord, we know, spoke little of the Church, 
but habitually of the Kingdom of God. The King- 
dom is indeed so central and so comprehensive in 
His teaching that it is difficult to speak of it with- 
out introducing the whole contents of the gospel. 
Jesus spoke of it as present, and also as future ; as 
in process of development, and as yet to be revealed 
in power ; as among men, and yet as transcendent. 
The question that is principally before us in our 
present situation is whether Jesus conceived the 
Kingdom of God as a separate society in the world. 
I think there is no difficulty in answering that He 
did. He called men who were living in the worid, 
in all the various lines of life, into the Kingdom. 
He associated them with Himself and with one 
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mnother in the coiucioasnesi of being the citizens 
■ad robjecti of the Kingdom. Faith in the btherlj 
lore of God, binding them to lore one another, and 
to lire in hmnilit;, patience, and prafcr, was what 
united them among themselres. There is in the 
Kingdom a real union of persona who are conscious 
that they hare what binds them to each other, and 
separates them from the world ; but there is nothing 
formal or institutional about it The Kingdom of 
God i> not a kingdom of this world; it is not a 
society which is in any sense the rival or the com- 
petitor of any other social organisation which 
Providence has evolved in the history of man; it 
does not supplant the family, the nation, the state, 
the federation of states, the economic or indostrial 
organisation; it recognises the divine right which 
all these social forms possess, though it need not 
reg&rd any of tbcm as perfect; but it is too great — 
too profound in its principle — to come into collision 
with them on their own ground. It can render to 
Cesar the things that are Qesar's, without being 
hindered, for that, from rendering to God the 
things that are God's. It Is not destined, as a 
visible society, to absorb every other, or to assert 
its superiority over, and its right to interfere in, 
every other ; but it is destined, by the free action 
->f its members, to give a new character to all It 
B destined to carry into all that law of love which 
IHirist has revealed, and, as it does so, to transform, 
IT rather to trans&gure them. The Kingdom of 
jod becomes a conquering and transfiguring power 
—the leaven exerts its virtue, the salt its savour — 
n proportion as the dtJEcns of the Kingdom arc 
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intensely consciouB of their new relation to God, 
ftnd of the new obhgations it imposes. Of course 
the Christian community will hare a mind of its 
own about what these obligations are in any par^ 
Ucular case. The Christian community will foster 
in its members the sense of obhgation to God and 
to the brethren. The common conscience and 
enlightenment will invigorate and enlighten the 
conscience of the individual. But it is not by 
corporate, legislative, compulsory action of the 
Christian community ; it is by free, spontaneous, 
spiritual action of Christian individuals, each in his 
own sphere, each in the calling in which his life 
is to be given to God, that God's Kingdom comes. 

The generality of these propositions will he 
illustrated before I close, but here I wish to call 
attention to the fact that Jesus does, in the gospels, 
speak twice, by name, about the Church, Both 
the passages, as you are aware, are in Matthew, and 
both have been questioned on critical grounds, that 
are not very easily appreciated. For my own part, 
I see no difficulty in treating both as genuine. The 
first is that in which the ministry of Jesus is at 
the turning-point, and He sets His face hke a 
flint towards the Cross. The Jewish nation as a 
whole has rejected Him; the historical people of 
God are not to be His people; it is evident that 
He must form a society of His own, a New Testa- 
ment Church. It is at this point in His fortunes 
that He first uses the word — On this rock, the 
beheving Peter, will I build My Church.^ The 
occasion suggested the idea quite distinctly, and 
> Matt, ivi i8 S 
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■a BejBchlag has acutely remarked, the magnificent 
idealism with which the Church is here apcdten o^ 
the poetic figures, the high attributes and functions 
assigned to the representative of her faith, authen- 
ticate the word as genuinely Christ's.' Who but 
Christ was citable of saying, Thou art Peter, and 
OD this rock will I build my Church, and the gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against it? Who but 
Christ was capable of saying, I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatso- 
erer thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven? That is obviously, 
almost palpably, Christ's anticipation, Christ's 
Ideal of the Church ; it is the grand style of the 
Master; no ordinary man who saw the form in 
which the Church actually became historical, could 
have spoken of it in this lofty strain. The paltiy 
Papal interpretation, in which the whole soul 
and originality of the words are lost, is beneath 
contempt. It is worth remarking that in this 
passage the Church and the kingdom of heaven 
are apparently alternative expressions for the same 
thing. ' On this rock will I build my Church. . . . 
1^ will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom ; ' it 
is impossible to ignore the connection. The other 
passage in which Jesus speaks of the Church is in 
the 18th chapter of Matthew, and refers to the 
Christian treatment of the erring. When a brother 
has sinned. He says — and a brother means one 
who, like you. Is a child of God, and a citizen of 
the Kingdom — no pains are to be spared for his 
1 See Note A. 
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restoration. Yon are first to go and tell him his 
fault in private ; if he disregards that, you are to 
take one or two witnesses ; if he makes light of 
them, you are to tell the whole Church ; if he dis- 
regards the Church, he is to be treated as a heathen 
man and a publican, i.e. as a rank outsider, whose 
privileges as a citizen of the Kingdom are not to 
be recognised. In this passage there is, no doubt, 
a descent from the idealism of the one in the l6th 
chapter, to something like the formality of legisla- 
tion; but how worthy, on the other band, is the 
spirit which breathes through it all; how like 
Christ it is, how Godlike, to say that the initiative in 
the work of reconciliation is to be taken by him 
who has been wronged ; that a bridge is to be built 
for the return of the offender ; that no pains are to 
be spared for his restoration ; and that not till the 
whole community has brought the pressure of its 
moral judgment to bear on him in vain, is he to be 
treated as one without All this, it seems to me, 
is evidence for the genuineness of the words. And 
the closeness of the connection between Church and 
Kingdom, in this passage as in the other, is shown 
by the fact that, when Peter asks Jesus a question, 
arising out of this discourse, about the limits of for- ' 
giveness, he is answered by a parable concerning 
the kingdom of heaven. The Kingdom as organised 
and as acting collectively for the moral discipline 
of its members seems to be called the Church. 

But this marks the transition to a larger question. 
When we pass out of the gospels into the later 
books of the New Testament, we pass also into a 
new custom of speech, if not of thought, as to the 
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Christian commuoity. The Kingdom of God does 
DO^ indeed, disftppev, but it is no longer so ob- 
trusive. It has still the same two sides that it has 
in the gospels ; it is with us, and it is to come ; it 
is spiritual, and it is transcendent. It may be 
regarded from either point of view — the Kingdom 
of God is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost; or, flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God.^ But it is perhaps doing no 
injustitie to the apostolic writers to say that the 
Kingdom tends to be identified more and more 
with the future and the transcendent; while side 
by side with it the conception of the Church grows 
continually in meaning and importance. 

This phenomenon has given rise to an immense 
quauti^ of discussion, instructive enough at times, 
but not very satisfying, as to the relation of Church 
and Kingdom. Tliose theologians who have made 
much of the return to Christ, and are disposed to 
magnify the Idea of the Kingdom as the compendium 
of all He taught, have sometimes done less than 
justice to the idea of the Church. Those, on the 
other hand, who have tried fairly to construe the 
two ideas as the New Testament exhibits them, but 
have felt bound, after doing so, to define them as 
in some organic relation to each other, have, I am 
disposed to think, been misled by this assumed 
necessity. That something, at all events, is wrong, 
in the various attempts to explain Church and King- 
dom in relation to each other, is proved by the fact 
that the explanations diveq^e in the most extra- 
ordinary way, and that none of them can stand the 
' Ronuuu xiv. tj ; i Coi. xv. 50. 
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teat of compariaon with New Testament teaching. 
Take, for instance, the most famous of &1I — that 
which is given by the theoloj^ian who claims to 
have restored the Kingdom to its proper place in 
the scheme of Christiaa thought— I mean Kitschl. 
He recognises that the persona compoaing the 
Church and the Kingdom are the same; but on the 
hackgronnd of this sameness he defines the differ- 
ence. 'The community of behevers, as subject of 
the worship of God and of the juristic institutions 
and organs which minister to that worship, is 
Church : as subject of the reciprocal action of its 
members, springing from the motive of love, it is 
Kingdom of God.'* This must be an attractive dis- 
tinction, for it has attracted many persons. It is 
just, I think, to the Kingdom ; the Kingdom is not 
unfoirly described as the communis of those whose 
mutual action is ruled by the law of love. But is 
it fair to the Church ? It may be fair enough to 
the church of which Ritschl was a member, it may 
be &ir enough to any given society, or to the sum 
of existing Christian societies, to call them the 
Church, in the sense that they are subject of the 
worship of God, and of the juristic institutions and 
organs which minister to that worship ; but is it 
fair to the idea of the Church, as that idea is out- 
lined, say in the Epistles to the Colossians and 
Epbesians ? I am sure it is not We find nothing 
there of juristic institutions and organs, and we find 
precisely what Ritschl excludes &om the Church, 
and assigns to the Kingdom, viz., the conception 
of the community of believers as subject of the 
> See Note B 
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reciprocal action of ita meroben, springing from 
the motiTe of love. It is the Church which is 
Chiiif s body. It is the memben of the Church 
who, hving truly in love, grow up in all things into 
Him who Is the head; and from Him the whole 
body — i,e, the Church— fitly framed and knit to- 
gether through that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the working iu due measure of each 
several part, maketh the increase of the body unto 
the tHiilding up of itself in love. Here, I say, the 
whole description exactly suits what Ritschl calls 
kingdom, and does not suit at all what he calls 
church; yet it Is church, and not kingdom, that 
the apostle is describing. Ritschl's distinction has 
often been seized and used by men who had an 
interest in maintaining that the Kingdom of God 
was a greater thing than any of the institutions re- 
cognisable on earth as churches ; but those who so 
use it overlook the fact that the Church of God, as 
the New Testament describes it, is also a greater 
thing than any of our existent churches. Hence it 
is not on this basis that Church and Eangdom can be 
distinguished; and when they are, the distinction 
does not belong to Christian, or at least to New 
Testament, theology, but only to the prepossessions 
of the person who makes it 

I imagine it is a distiDction essentially similar 
which would characterise the Church as religious, 
the Kingdom as ethical ; and which, on the ground of 
this, would subordinate the Church to the Kingdom 
as means to end. This is done by a theologian of 
your own, the late Professor Steams, who mentions 
the Church and the Family side by side as ' teleo- 
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lo^cal organs ' of the Kingdom.' But this diBtinc- 
tton cannot, any more in this than in the other 
form, stand comparison with the New Testament 
use of the words. It ia at bottom quite arbitrary ; 
even if it haa conveniences in view of a given 
stuation as presently existing, it is snre, sooner or 
later, to mislead. The Church is not, in the Mew 
Testament, a religious community which has to be 
supplemented by the idea of the Kingdmn as an 
ethical community. In degenerate times the 
Church may lose the true consciousness of itself 
which the New Testament exhibits; it may lay 
stress on dogma, or on ritual, or on organisation, 
as its basis; it may make common worship, and the 
jiuistic institutions and organs which minister to it, 
its be-all and end-all; it may be invaded by a 
spurious individuBlism, or corrupted by the decay 
of moral interest ; any or all of these things may 
happen. But when they do, we are not to sedc 
the remedy by acknowledging that the idea of the 
Church is inadequate to the moral demand, and 
must be supplemented by that of the Kingdom ; it 
will be quite sufficient to revert to the New Testsi- 
ment idea of the Church itself. It is ethical through 
and through. The acceptance of the love of God 
in Christ, the offering of soul and body a living 
sacrifice to God, are free ethical actions. The very 
£rst time an apostle mentions the Church, he calls 
it ' the Church ... in God the Father and in the 
Lord Jesus Christ.' * A church in God the Father 
and in the Lord Jesus Christ is a community not 
only organised for worship, but inspired by re- 
* See Note C * i TheisaloiiiBiii L I. 
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dprocal action sptinging from the law of love. It 
il not only religious, but ethical ; though, since 
Jesus lived, that distinction has lost its validity. If 
the Church has ceased to be ethical, if love is not 
an inspiration in it, if it is not full of moral idealism 
and originality, it is not that the conception of the 
Kingdom has been overlooked ; the conception of 
the Church itself, as apostles saw it, has been lost. 

What, then, you may ask, it the distinction be- 
tween the two ? I am not confident that in prin- 
ciple there is any. The explanation of their use 
in the New Testament is to be sought, I imagine, 
rather in hbtorical than in dogmatic considerations. 
When Jesus appeared among the Jews, preaching 
the glad tidings of the Kingdom, He proclaimed 
the grace of God the Father in a form which made 
it accessible to Jewish ""'"il' They had already 
the idea that God was their King, and that they 
themselves were, or were to be, citizeoa in the 
divine kingdom. Tme, this idea was very far from 
corresponding to the idea which Christ brought; 
it was narrow, carnal, confused ; the child of bigotry 
and pride as much as of divine inspiration ; and a 
great part of our Lord's teaching consisted in 
purifying it from base elements and raising it to 
the height of the truth. Nevertheless, the idea 
was tiiere ; it was a beginning of interest on which 
He could count; a point of attachment in their 
minds to which He could fasten what He wished 
to say. But when the gospel passed out of the 
Jewish circle altogether, what was the value of this 
form for the expression of it? In all probability 
it was veiy slight In the synagogues it would still 
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be posE^ble to speak of the Kingdom of God, and 
hope to be understood ; but to the masB of Geatile 
people in Asia, in Macedonia, in Greece, in Italy, 
it would convey nothing at all. Hence the apostles 
practically dropped it, and represented the social 
side of Cliristianity in the eccUtia or church. This 
name is not to be defined a priori. It is not to be 
explained by the use of tKKkifrla in the LXX. to 
render the Hebrew y<^J>, nor hy the use of the same 
word to describe the citizens of a Greek city as- 
sembled for the transaction of public business; it 
means whatever the apostles use it to mean, and it 
will be very biird, if justice is done to their use of 
it, to put it in any subordinate place. In particular, 
nothing could be more false than to say, as is some- 
times said, that the introduction of this word marks 
the failure of the apostles to apprehend the height 
and range of Christ's ideas. They did not lapse 
from His idea of the Kingdom, and discard it for 
an inferior one, because they could not carry all its 
contents ; they practically exchanged it for another 
idea, when they found that through another the 
grace of God could find easier access into the minds 
of men. The displacement of Kingdom by Church 
as we pass &om the gospels to the einstles, does 
not signify that the apostles hod failed to under- 
stand Christ ; it dgnifies that in the freedom of the 
spirit, and in the consciousness of having the mind 
of Christ, words, even Christ's words, were of no 
consequence to them, and were used or disused as 
occasion served. The apostles do not qtiole Christ ; 
they live in Him, and reproduce His mind in living 
ways, A man may define Church and Kingdom in 
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their relationa to each other in a way that pteasei 
himself, because it ia hii own work ; but lueh de- 
finitions never please otheia, and I believe the 
reaion is to be found in what I have just said. 
They are arbitrary answers to an unreal question. 

In a flill study of the Church, as a topic in 
theology, the New Testament is of course our guide. 
Principal Fairbaim, in his well-known woilc — Otritt 
JN Modem Theology — has given an analysis of 
apostolic doctrine on this subject, which seems to 
me almost the best thing in his book. He shows 
the idea of the Church in all its aspects, and while 
peinsting, with bis irrepressible philosophical de- 
termination, in defining the mutual relations of 
Kingdom and Church, does ample justice to the 
grandeur of the church idea in St. Paul. 'The 
Kingdom,' he says, ' is the immanent Church ; the 
Church is the explicated Kingdom, and nothing 
ali^i to either can be in the other. The Kingdom 
is the Chiuwh expressed in the terms and mind and 
person of its founder ; the Church is the Kingdom 
done into living souls and the society they consti- 
tute.' For reasons already stated, I think these 
decisions are superfluous, and not free from an ele- 
ment that may mislead; but they show that the 
writer has appreciated New Testament teaching 
on the Church, and that is the main tiling.* 

The Church, then, is at first a local community. 
It is the totality of those who have accepted the 
salvation which is in Christ, and who are living in 
mutual love as children of God. It is filled with 
the Holy Spirit, which is the Spirit of Jesus ; and 
> See Note D. 
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it is this which is the bond of union among its 
members. In every commvinity there must be 
some kind of organisation, but certainly in the 
original Christian commimity none seems to have 
been prescribed. The twelve men who had been 
with Jesufl had a natural and proper ascendency 
in it ; but when necessity arose to organise the woric 
of charity, the whole community chose persons who 
were'set apart to this task. At a later stage apostles 
and apostolic men — Paul, Barnabas, Peter, and James 
— state cases, and plead causes, before the assembled 
community, which is nothing if not autonomous. 
When the gospel spreads into foreign countries, 
we see the same kind of phenomenon repeated. 
There are other local churches which have to 
organise themselves for Christian worship and for 
Christian Ufe. Their internal independence is plain 
from every page of the epistles : even Paul cannot 
lord it over their futh — i.e. cannot impose his 
authority on them as Christian men, as a master 
imposes his will on his slaves. He must convince, 
persuade, prevail, by spiritual means, even when be 
is in the right; he was the great teacher of liberty, 
and could not defy the principles he had himself 
inculcated. But these local churches, reciprocally 
independent as they were, were nevertheless one ; 
they were a church ; they were Ike church of the 
living God. The bond that united them to each 
other as churches was the same as the bond which 
united the members in any one of them among 
themselves; it was their common reception of the 
love of God in Christ Jesus ; their common accept- 
ance of the obligations which receiving that love 
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imposed. They freely recognised each othei^s 
Christimnity — eat^ other's membership ia the 
Church — in various effective ways. They sent 
eommisaiODers, duly elected, to each other; they 
gave letters of commeiidation to their own members, 
which found welcome for them in Christian societies 
elsewhere ; they had a hvely interest in each other, 
and in times of distress ctxitributed Ubenlly for the 
relief of those most hardly pressed. They formed 
a living and sympathetic uni^, a new humanity 
within the bosom of the old; but 'the new 
fanmanity,' u Dr. Fairb^m happUy puts it, ' created 
and penetrated by Christ, was as httle dependent 
for its being as the old humanity on specific forms 
of polity.' It was one body, only because there was 
one spirit in it 

This is the actual Catholic Church as the New 
Testament exhibits it to us — the totality of those 
who in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, both their Lord and ouis. I do not 
think the New Testament contemplates the existence 
of unattached Christians — persons who have accepted 
the Christian salvation, and embraced the Christian 
ideal and vocation — but who are not members of a 
church. The Christian end can never be attained, 
either for ourselves or for others, except by the 
mutual action and reaction, the reciprocal giving 
and receiving, of all who are in fellowship with 
Christ. What the brethren have is indispensable 
to us ; what we have is indispensable to them. In 
this sense the dogma is true — extra eocUsiam, nulla 
ttdut. It is the recognition of this truth on which 
the vital unity of the Church depends. The Church 
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is imited, it is one Church, because it is the body of 
Christ, and because every member is necessary to all 
the rest. It is united, because to every member 
grace has been given according to the measure of 
the gift of Christ ; because to every one the manifes- 
tation of the Spirit is given, not for his private 
satisfaction, but to profit withal ; in other words, for 
the iurtherance of the common good. It is not 
united by offices, nor even by officials; it is not 
united by a documentary constitution or creed ; it 
is not united by a uniform and all-embradng 
govermnent-^iot one of these things is mentioned 
by the apostles. Christ's gifts to it for the main- 
tenance and furtherance of its unity are not offices 
nor officials, but spiritually endowed men ; it is not 
in the fellowship of a priestly or episcopal order — 
much less in the fellowship of a Pope — that it Is 
one ; it is one in the fellow^p of the Holy Ghost 

Men are gradually coming to see, what your 
branch of the Church saw earlier than most, that 
' particular churches, with their specific politieEf, do 
not break the unity of the Catholic Church visible, 
while their faith and love constitute the unity of 
the invisible.*^ The Church is truly one, though its 
organisation is diverse. A world-wide sympathy, in 
virtue of a common life, is great and inspiring ; it 
tends to enlargement of mind and heart ; it tends to 
generate the most various and independent types of 
goodness. A world-wide uniformity of ecclesiastics] 
o^^nisation, on the other hand, may be great and 
inspiring to some ; to multitudes, and especially to 
&ee men, bred in democracies, it is oppressive as a 
I CAritt in Modem Titakgy, p. 547, 
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nightmare ; it suffocates all originality mud enterprise 
in the Christian life. It materialiseB the very con- 
ceptions that should make materialism impOBsible, 
and puts fetters on the soul in what ought to be 
the citadel of freedom. A Congregationalist or a 
Presbyterian believes as devoutly as an Episcopalian 
or even a Bomanist in the unity of the visible 
Catholic Church ; but he knows better than to seek 
the signs of it in any external badge, in any formal 
order of priesthood or of rituaL He knows that it 
is unity of life, not of organisation or of forms ; he 
knows that the life which manifests itself everywhere 
under the inspiration of Christ is too rich and potent 
to be limited to any particular order, to the exclusion 
of all others ; he knows that the more energetic it 
is, the more will the unity exhibit itself in diverse 
forms, which do not dissolve it, but only declare its 
power. 

But the eonceptioo of local churches, and of a 
universal church, one in its acceptance of the 
Christian salvation and in its devotion to the 
Christian ideal, does not exhaust New Testament 
teaching. Over this universal church hangs the 
figure of the ideal church, 'the symbol/ as Dr. 
Fairbaim has admirably put it, 'of the completed 
work of Christ,"' Thit church is not yet, but it is 
the chtuvh which is to be ; it is the bride of Christ, 
which Me loved, and for which He gave Himself up, 
that He might sanctify it, having cleansed it with 
the washing of water by the word, that He might 
present the church to Himself a glorious church, 
not having spot or wrinkle or any such tfaiag; but 
> Christ in Medem Thtel^y, p. S2& 
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that it should be holy and without blenush. In the 
poetic imagination of the apostle this church is 
ahnost personal in its unity. Its members come all 
together to a fiill-grown man, to the measure of the 
Stature of the fulness of Christ. It is Christ's body, 
the fulness of Him that filleth all in aU. It is the 
contents of the divine decree of redemption ; it is in 
it, that not only to sinful men, but to the princi- 
palities and powers in the heavenly places, as age 
succeeds age, there is revealed the manifold wisdom 
of God. It is the end of all God's works ; creation 
and redemption together are consummated in it; 
when it is presented to Christ, as the bride to the 
bridegroom, the goal of history has been reached; the 
apostie sees no more, but ascribes glory to God, in 
the Church, in Christ Jesus, through all ages, world 
without end. 

When we have grasped these New Testament 
ideas of the local church, the universal church, and 
the ideal church, and when we have seen in what 
their unity consists, we are in a position to criticise 
with some confidence the actual phenomena of 
church history, the definitions of dogmatic theo- 
lo^ans, and even the demands which are being 
made on the Church in our own time. The first 
two of these things, the phenomena of church 
history, and the dogmatic definitions, are more or 
less dependent on each other; and I wish to say 
a few words about them to begin with. 

As we have ah'eady seen, the primitive church 
was a conununity, the bond oi union in which was 
spiritual. It was the co^tu /uUUum, the assembly 
of the saints ; it had the consciousness of possessing 
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salvation in Jesos Christ; its variooa parts were 
he]d together 1:^ the coiucietUia rtligumis, the uniias 
ditapUiuu, ibejoedut tpa. It would of course be a 
mistake to say that the congregations which com- 
posed it, or even the universal church itself as a 
whole, was without beliefs or without organisation; 
but it was no legaUy formulated belief it was no 
divinely prescribed organisation, which legitimated 
the congregations, or guaranteed the Christianity of 
the Church. One of the most interesting and 
difficult problems for the church historian is to 
trace the influences under which, and the process 
by which, the primitive conception was displaced, 
and legal conceptions put in its place. There is 
no doubt that the question of creed became im- 
portant at an earlier date than that of constitution. 
The Church had to naturalise itself in the worlds 
and there was danger of its being swamped in the 
process. As socRi as it became a phenomenon, 
visible to all, people were attracted into it from 
every variety of motive. They did not leave their 
minds behind them when they entered, and in the 
attempts which they inevitably made to work up 
into one connected whole their pre-Christian and 
their new ideas, they were sometimes in danger of 
doing less than justice to the latter. Many of what 
are known as the gnostic systems are no less than 
deliberate attempts on the part of pagan philosophies, 
usually with a moral as well as a speculative interest, 
to capture the Christian Church for their own ends, 
and turn it into a school. In self-defence, as it were, 
the Church was compelled to become somewhat of a 
school on its own account. It had to assert its facts ; 
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it had to define its ideas ; it had to interpret in its 
own way — in a way which satisfied the Christian 
consciousness, aware of its connection with Christ — 
those facts which men were misinterpreting. It had 
not only to do this, but it had to secure authority 
for it when it was done, and the process by which 
all this was accomplished is the process in which 
the primitive was transformed, it is impossible to 
say transfigured, into the historical Catholic Church. 
The earliest creed, if one may call it so, was 
involved in the baptismal formula : the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, comprehends 
all that is distinctive in Christianity. But in a 
philosophising environment, where persons and facts 
became ideas, and ideas abstractions, this was not 
enough ; and the baptismal confessioa was expanded 
into a rule of faith, for which apostolic authority was 
claimed. The so-called apostles' creed is an example 
of what is meant by this rule of faith. It was the 
basis of the teaching given to catechumens, and, 
apart &om the acceptance of it, no true Christianity 
was possible, and no membership in the true Church, 
for either individuals or communities. It is signi- 
ficant that the Church at Rome is the one ini which 
the earliest traces are found of a definite rule of 
faith to which apostolic authority was assigned. It 
may have been the practical governmental instinct 
of the leaders in that Church — though the body of 
its members was Greek; or it may have been that 
the need of resi^Ling philosophies which would 
evaporate the Christian facts, or bnaticisms which 
would supersede them, was more urgent there than 
elsewhere; but certtun it is that the first embodi- 
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ment of a rule of fiith whidi can be tnced ii of 
BtMnan origin. And it is equally significant that in 
Rome we find the first approach to a definite con- 
ceptioD of a New Testament canon — that is, a 
collection of Christian writings on the same level of 
authority with the Old TestamenL The formation 
of the New Testament canon is indeed obscure and 
perplexed in the extreme; but thus much seems 
certain — that it was formed under the same 
influences which led to defining the rule of faith, 
and that it was meant in the main to serve the 
same purposes. Many things and persons were 
claiming to be Christian, or were claiming Christi- 
anity for their own, with which the collective 
consdouaness of the historical Christian community 
could hold no terms, and some test of legitimacy 
was needed. It was found at first in this intellectual 
way. Certain definite statements emetged, which, 
as constituting the rule of faith, were regarded as of 
apostolic authority; certain books were set apart, out 
of a number more or less indefinite, though within 
narrow limits, of those that were read in the churches, 
and these were regarded as of the same authority ; 
nothing was Christian, nothing belonged to the 
Church, that was inconsistent with either ; but every- 
thing belonged to the Church which accepted both. 
This may seem on the whole an inevitable, and a 
quite legitimate process, yet it undeniably afiects 
the character of the Church. It is no longer the 
fellowship of the saints, the community of those 
who possess salvation In Jesus Christ ; it is the com- 
munity which confesses certain historical facts, and 
recognises certain interpretations of them, and a 
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certaia collection of writiiigs, not perfectljr definite 
indeed, as religiously autlioritative. The spiritual 
character of the Church has retired, and it has 
assumed an intellectual aspect. I do not mean that 
the Christianity of it has heen lost ; nay, it was an 
active effort of the Christianity within the Church 
which set up the rule of faith and the canon of the 
New Testament in self-defence. It was well meant, I 
and it was well done, but it shii^d the emphasis inl 
the conception of the Church, and we have had to I 
pay for that ever since. It became possibl e the n to I 
look for the marks of the Church, not in the actual 
Christiaiiity existing in it, not in the new life which 
its members owed to Christ and lived to Him, but 
i n . the correc tness of their opinions. The basis was 
laid for the dogmatic, as opposed to tiie spiritual 
conception of the Church : the idea of orthodoxy, 
which has no doubt a place of its own, got the 
opportunity of creeping into a place which does not 
belong to it ; and men were inevitably tempted, in 
laying emphasis on the need of the time, to over- 
look the eternal need — that the new life which 
came in Jesus Christ should reign in all who called 
themselves His. It is always dangerous when we 
call in the law, no matter in what shape, to defend 
the gospel. 

But the process did not stop here — I mean the 
process of transforming the conception of the Church. 
It was easy to say that the rule of faith, and the 
canon of the New Testament, were of apostolic 
authority ; hut if this were questioned, how could it 
be proved ? Critical investigations were out of the 
question. The processes they involved were too 
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eompUckted, and the remits were KHnetlmea I&con- 
▼enieatl; uneertmin; If the role of fkith and the 
New Teatunent canon were to serve the purpose 
for which they h«d been defined, there must be 
tome short snd easy method of demonstntuig that 
they possessed the spostolic chsracter which was 
elakoed for them. This short snd essy method was 
found when the episcopal constitutiOD which had 
grown up in almost all the churches was declared 
to be itself apostolic, and the bishops r^arded as 
successors of the apostles. The separate churches, 
or the Church as a whole, were not fitted to give the 
goarantee required ; and hence writers like Irenaeus 
and Tertullian tell as that the possession of the 
apostolic inheritance, unimpaired, is guaranteed by 
the churches only because in them there is found 
ordo tfiiicoporum per nccasitmem ah inilio decurrem — 
a line of bishops following one after another ficua 
the beginning. This answered, no doubt^ in a 
rough way, to the truth : the Church bad a con- 
tinuous history and a continuous consciousness ; and 
it was natural to seek the organs of these in her 
ministers. But this general view did not meet the 
necessities of the case; no merely historical view 

(could do so. It is impossible to find a material 
guarantee like this for the possession of Christian 
truth, to say nothing of Christian life. The pressure 
of the situation drove those who felt it to supplement 
the historical by a dogmatic conception : the bishops 
not only were a. line of men going back each after 
each to the apostolic age, and to the apostles them- 
selves; they received cum epucopatut tucceuione 
ceHvm veritaUt ckaruma (along with their place in the 
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episcopal Buccegsion a sure charism — spiritual gift — 
of truth) ; they were in virtue of their ordinatioa 
the depositaries and guardians of the apostolic 
inheritance, the custodians of the truth, and, through 
the sacraments, of the grace of the gospel It is 
impossible to trace out these conceptioDB in detail ; 
but we can easily see how the original conception of 
the Church was lost in them. At first men said. No , 
Church without the Spirit, without the salvation, the 
life, the holiness of Christ ; then they said. No Church ' 
without the rule of faith and the apostolic writings; 
then, again, it came to be. No rule of faith, and no 
apostolic writings, except under the guarantee of 
the episcopal succession. The Church was origin- 
ally the community of the saints, of those who knew 
themselves saved in Jesus Christ ; at the next stage 
it became, in self-defence, something of a school ; at 
the third, it was completely metamorphosed, and 
instead of the community of the saved became an 
institution in which the means of salvation were to 
be found, because there was to be found there a 
line of officials intrusted with them. If we want 
catchwords, we can say it was first spiritual, then 
intellectual, and finally hierarchical; first a holy 
society, then a society of true doctrine, and finally a 
clerical polity. No bishop, no Church ; because no 
bishop, no apostolic tradition; and no apostolic 
tradition, no Christian life. 

By the middle of the third century the Church 
had got worlds away from the ideals of the New 
Testament, and once embarked on the wrong course 
it had to pursue it to the end. The organised 
hierarchy, with its apostolic and sacerdotal powers, 
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its Bacnmenta In which the timplieity of the New 
Teitunent had been corrupted not only hy the 
tnditionf of the Old but by the influence of pagsn 
tnytteriea, ita Bscrifices, its legal diseipline, and its 
mipcrgtition, grew in proccu of time into the Romish 
Church, with the sovereign priest at its head This 
historical Buccession, we may thankfully acknow- 
ledge, did not extinguish the spiritual successicni 
of Christian souls and of Christian life from 
generation to generation, though it often did its 
best to that end ; and as long as we can serve omv 
selves heirs to the saints of Jesus Christ, we do not 
need to mourn that we have broken with an external 
legal succession. It is a dead weight which some 
churches carry, and which, though sometimes im- 
posing to the imagination, is never in the truest 
Christian sense inspiring. 

I may assume that in a Protestant seminary such 
conceptions are refuted even as they are stated : the 
questions that trouble us are not so much the 
relation of the Church, as the New Testament con- 
ceives it, to the various forms in which Christianity 
has historically organised itself, as the functions of 
the Church, such as we know it, in view of the 
present social situation. Assuming that we have a 
cansciauBnesB of ourselves as Christian men and 
Christian communities answering to that which is 
represented in the New Testament, what are we to 
say to the various demands which the world makes 
upon us ? I do not know how it may be here, but I 
know that in Britain the churches are plentifully 
Instructed in their duties by those who are without, 
and their interpoeiUon demanded on all sorts <^ 
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occasioiu. Just as men sometiines tried to capture 
tbeia ID early days for a phUosophical propaganda, 
BO they would now for a social propaganda; they 
want the Church, very often, as an ally to fight 
their own battles. It is in the name of the Kingdom 
of God that these claims are made. This large 
conception, it is said, has been lost in the little one 
of the Church, and the Church needs to be waked 
up to the true scale of her duties. I have idready 
criticised the relation of the two names, and do not 
need to say more here than that all that is binding 
on citizens of the Kingdom is binding on members 
of the Church. They are to carry the new life into 
every department of human activity, and by so doing 
to Christianise a)L In the calling in which Christian 
men are called they are to abide mih God. What- 
ever line of business a Christian man works in, he 
must work in it as a Christian. If he is an artist, he 
must be a Christian artist ; he must recognise a 
responsibility to Christ and to the brotherhood in 
all the use he makes of pen or pencil. If he is a 
capitalist, he must be a Christian in the use of his 
money, and of the power it gives him, remembering 
what Christ says about the dangers of wealth, and 
that the soul of the poorest workman he employs is 
worth more to God than all the money in the 
world. If he is a politidan — and in a free country 
every man ought to be one — he will carry Christian 
conviction. Christian cleanness of hand and of pur- 
pose, into his poUtics, and remember that Christ's 
will is supreme over nations as over individual men. 
All this, you will say, is commonplace, and so it is ; 
but it is commonplace the disregard of which has 
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brought upon the Church many of her perplexities 
mad duigtn. Ttitt, for initance, those ecooomical 
queitioDS that kriu in diaputei between cftfrital and 
labour. People cry out fiercely that the Church 
ought to mediate, that the Church ought to be on 
the dde of the poor and opprened, and bo on. The 
Church ought certainly to be on the side of justice 
and of mercy; but it needs more timn sympathy 
with juctice and mercy to decide on the merits of a 
given dispute ; it needs an accurate knowledge of 
the whole circumstances of the case, and that, it is 
impossible and unnecessary for the Church to have. 
It is no part of my business as a Christian man, or 
even as a Christian minister, and therefore it is no 
part of the business of the Church, which is the 
assembly of ChriBtian men, to understand mining, 
docks, engineering, railways, or any industry, so as 
to be able to give sentence in cases of dispute. To 
do that is the work of Christian men who in God's 
providence are called to live the Christian life under 
the conditions in question ; and it should be left for 
them to do. When representative Christian minis- 
ters — ^like Cardinal Manning, or the Bishop of 
Durham — interpose in economic disputes, in their 
character as ministers, it tends to put the Church in 
a false position, and though the present distress 
may excuse it, it is on larger grounds to be regretted. 
All life has to be Christianised ; but the process is 
to be accomplished, not by dragging eveiything 
under the scrutiny and sentence of the Church as it 
exists among us, but by sending out into all the 
departments of life men to live and work there in 
the Spirit of Christ The Church is the home of the 
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Spirit, the tmrse and the educator of the Christian 
life ; but her power to leaven society, and to be the 
Bait of the earth, will not be increased If she makes 
it her policy, in the name of practical preaching, to 
lay down the law about all the details of existence. 
Christian ethics is not casuistry, still less is it the 
doing of other people's duties for them. There 
were things Christ refused to do ; there are things 
that the Church, and the ministers of the Church, 
should refuse in His name. We shall speak often of t 
money, if we speak as He spoke ; but we shall not 1 
divide the inheritance. We shall not assume that I 
because we are Christians we are experts in economy I 
or in legislation, or in any branch of politics, any I 
more than in science or in art We shall believe ' 
that the Church which cultivates in all its members 
the spirit of humanity, the spirit of liberty, justice, 
generosity, and mercy, will do more for the coming 
of God's kingdom than if it plunged into the thick 
of every conflict, or offered its mediation in every 
dispute. The Church does nothing unless it does 
the deepest things ; it does nothing unless it pre- 
vails on sinful men to have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and to walk in love even as 
He loved us. Let us fix our minds on this as the 
first and supreme interest, and everything else will 
come out in its proper place. 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 

Through theK lectures there lua been constant 
reference nude to Scripture, and indeed a constant 
mpptMl to iti authority. There are some, I presume, 
to vhom this will seem quite natural and appropri- 
ate ; others, no doubt, to whom it will appear like 
building in the air, or building at best on a founda- 
tion the security of which remains to be tested. This 
individual difference of opinion answers roughly to 
a confessional distinction to which reference was 
made in the first lecture. There are some con- 
fesaions — e.g. the old Scottish one, and the new 
English Presbyterian one — which state Christian 
doctrine in some such order as I have followed here, 
and introduce what they have to say of Scripture 
under the rubric of means of grace, and in subor- 
dination to the doctrine of the Church; while 
others, like the Westminster Confession, make 
Holy Scripture the subject of their first chapter, 
and treat it as fundamental to everything else. 
The ai^uments seem to me all in favour of the 
former course. The Bible is, in the first instance, 
a means of grace; it is ike means through which 
God communicates with man, making him know 
what is in His heart towards him. It must be 
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known and experienced in this ch&ncter before we 
can form a doctrine concerning it. We cannot fiui \ 
define its qualities, and then use it accordingly ; ire | 
cannot start with its inspiration, and then discover \ 
its use for faith or practice. It iB through an \ 
experience of its power that words like inspiration 
come to have any meaning, and when we define 
them apart from such experience we are only play- 
ing with empty sounds. This is implied in that 
treatment of Scripture, just alluded to, under the 
heading of means of grace ; and it is expressly 
admitted by such sturdy upholders of the inspira- 
tion, and the consequent infallibility and inerrancy of 
Scripture, as Professor Warfield and the Ute Professor 
Hodge. ' Very many religious and historical truths,' 
they write,' ' must be established before we come to 
the question of inspiration, as, for instance, the being 
and moral government of God, the fallen condition 
of man, the fact of a redemptive scheme, the general 
historical truth of the Scriptures, and the validity 
and authority of the revelation of God's will, which 
they contain — i.e. the general truth of ChruliaraU/ 
and Ut dodtimt. Hence it follows that, while the 
inspiration of the Scriptures is true, and, being true, 
is a principle fundamental to the adequate interpre- 
tation of Scripture, it nevertheless is not in the first 
instance ■ principle fundamental to the truth of the 
Christian religion.' I agree with this as far as it 
goes, but I should go further. 'The general truth 
of Christianity and its doctrines,' — to quote the words 
I have underlined — must indeed be established 

1 ZmpirafitH, p, 8. Pretbjteiian Board of Pnblication, 
Philadelphia. 
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* before we eome to the queiti(» of insirintioD ; ' but 
it caotiat possibly be eatabliihed without the use of 
Seripture. On the eontmy, it ia u we use Scripture, 
without any presupposltioDi whaterer, that we find 
it has power to lodge in our minds ' Christianity and 
it* doctj-inei' at being not only generally but 
dirinelj true ; and its power to do this is precisely 
what we mean by its inspiration. We do not use 
the Bible, as it has been used in the foregoing 
lectures, because of an antecedent conviction that it 
is inspired ; wc are convinced it is inspired because 
it so asserti its authority over us, as we read, that 
we cannot but use it in that way. This, I am con- 
fident, is the only rational and espcrimental way of 
reaching and stating the truth. 

But it is when we leave generalities behind, and 
come to detailed questions of fact, such as are 
raised by almost all historical criticism, either of 
the Old Testament or of the New, that difficulties 
emerge, and men's minds are perplexed. No 
Christian questions such a proposition as this, that 
God actually speaks to man through the Scrip- 
tures, and that man hears the voice and knows it 
to be God's. No ChriatiAn questions that through 
the Scripture the believing soul has fellowship with 
God its Father and Redeemer in Christ Jesus. 
These are things of experience which need no 
guarantee beyond themselves. 'If,' said Professor 
Robertson Smith, 'I am asked why I receive 
Scripture as the word of God, and as the only 
perfect rule of faith and life, I answer with all 
the fathers of the I^^ttestant Church, Becatae the 
Bible it the only record of the redeeming love of God, 
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because m the B^le ahne J Jind God drateing near to 
fflon m Chritt Jetus, and declaring to ut in Him Hit 
mil Jar our talvation. And this record I know to be 
true by the rvUneee of Hit Spirit tn my heart, nrkereby I 
am assured that none other than God Himself it able to 
speak such mords to my soul.'^ Ttiia, it Ecems to me, 
IB not only true, but self-evideDt and unassailable ; 
the only trouble is that it is bo easily misapplied. 
It is really ft doctrine of the word of God, or of the 
divine message to man; but it is too apt to be 
construed as if it were a doctrine of the text of 
Scripture. It has been used to cover not only 
certain assumed qualities of Scripture as we have 
it, but certain alleged qualities of an 'original) 
aatograph ' of Scripture which no one knows 
anything about. It will facilitate understanding, \ 
if, with such a conception of Scripture aa the 
medium through which God speaks to the believer, 
we smrey the Bible in its distinctive parts, and 
look at the relation which this conception bears, 
in each case, to the problems and results of criticism. 
It is here that the whole difficulty lies; but I 
believe the result will be not to invalidate, but to 
vindicate, that use of Scripture which has been 
made in the foregoing lectures. 

Our starting-point in such an investigation as 
this must be that part of Scripture in which we 
come most immediately into contact with Christ, 
viz., the gospels. It is in Christ supremely — there 
are those who would say in Christ exclusively, 
which is right in a sense, though misleading here — 
that God draws near to us, and declares to us His 
* See Note A. 
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will for our salvKtioo. No aae who admitt that 
God ipcaka to the soul through the Scriptures will 
question tluit the vi^ce of God is peculiarly audible, 
intelligible, snd compelling in ChiisL When He 
Speaks to us, God speaks to us; iriien we are 
brought Into Hit presence, and apprehend His 
mercy and His judgment, we are brought into God's 
presence, and are judged and redeemed by Him. 
But, some one will say, the gospels purport to be 
historical, and all that claims to be historical must 
be subject to hiBtcmeal criticism. We must be able 
to show that the life of Jesus actually happened as 
it is reported by the evangelists — we must hare a 
scientific guarantee of the accuracy of the narrative 
— before we allow it to have any impression on our 
minds or hearts at all. What if the gospel natratirc 
should prove, on examination, to be untrue ? 

This looks a serious, but is in reality a trifling, 
questiMk It is by no means necessary that we 
should know everything that is in the gospels to be 
true, or that we should be bound to the accuracy of 
every detail before they begin to do for us what 
God designs tiicm to do. To any sincere person 
who raised this difficulty I should say. Read these 
books with your eye on Christ, and it will be as 
certain to you as anything is certain to the mind, 
heart, and conscience of man, that the character of 
Christ there exhibited is a real character. It is not 
a l&ncy character; it is not a work of imagination 
the evangelists did not make it out of their own 
heads. Leaving details on one side, and confining 
ourselves exclusively to Jesus as a person of such 
and such s character, a person in whom such and 
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such a relation is realised to God on the one hand 
and to man on the other, a person who, in His moral 
temper and in oil His words and deeds, exhibits 
Himself as the Son of God, the brother, friend, and 
Saviour of men; leaving, I say, details on one dde, 
and confining ourselves exclusiveljr to this, it is 
certain, with a certaintjr no doubt can touch, that 
such a one actually lived. We do not need to 
become historical critics before we can believe in 
Christ and be saved by Him. The Holy Spirit, 
bearing witness by and with the word of the evan- 
gelists in our hearts, gives us, independent of any 
criticism, a full persuasion and assurance of the 
infallible truth and divine authority of the revelation 
of God made in Him. And if any one still midn- 
tains that this does forestall criticism, I shonld say 
that the veiy meaning of the Incarnation, the truth 
on which all Christianity depends, is precisely this, 
that there u a point, viz., the life of the Son of 
God in our nature, at which the spiritual and the 
historical coincide, and at which, therefore, as the 
very purpose of revelation requires, there can be a 
spiritual guarantee for historical truth. The witness 
of the Spirit to the believer enables him, not only 
de facto but de Jure, to take the life of Christ re- 
corded in the gospels as a real historical life. If it 
were not so, the life of Christ would be absolutely 
Without religious significance. God could moke no 
use of it ; for if it could not be used till historical 
criticism had finished its work upon it, obviously 
it could never be used at olL 

But on this general basis, criticism is free to do 
its appropriate work. A criticism, indeed, which 
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OD principle denies the nipenutunl, and regardi it 
u me of iti mort obyioiu tailu to explain away this 
element in the atory, need not discompose one who 
has the spiritual certain^ referred to, tlut all 
through the history, and not merely when what we 
call miracles are being wrought, he is in contact 
with a supernatural Person. Christ and His works 
are all of a piece, and he who has apprehended 
Christ, <Hr rather been apprehended by Him, will 
not aeek to reduce the self-manifestation of the 
Saviour to the measure of common humanity. To 
prove the miracles one by one is as impossible as 
to disprove them in the same way, but they unite 
with the Person and the words of Jesus into one 
divine whole through which God reveals His very 
heart to man. The gospels have every quality 
which they need, to put us in contact with the 
gospel ; they do put us in cwitact with it, and the 
Spirit makes it sure to our faith ; why should we 
ask for more from them f If they truly represent 
Christ to us, so that we gain the faith in Him which 
their anthoTS had, is not that all wc can desire? 
IThe evangelists may make mistakes in dates, in the 
order of events, in reporting the occasion of a word 
; of Jesus, possibly in the application of a parable ; 
; we may discern here and there, as in Luke, the 
' incipient formalisni of the second generation ; we 
' may distinguish, as a recent analysis of the gospels 
/ has done, between a first, a second, and b third 
; tycie of oral gospel, which preceded our written 
. gospels ; we may feel more certain, on bare historical 
' grounds, of details contained in the Apostolic Source 
as Weiss has extracted it from Matthew and Luke, 
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tlian of details the historical authority for which t 
we cannot define ,- we may differ — Christian men do I 
differ — about numberless questions of this kind;! 
but we ought to be able to say boldly that though 
all these be left out of ¥iew, nay, even though in 
any number of cases of this kind the gospels should 
be proved in error, the gospel is untouched ; the 
word of God, the revelation of God to the soul in 
Christ, attested by the Spirit, lives and abides. 
Revelation is ultimately personal, as personal as 
faith. It is to Christ we give our trust, and as long 
as the gospels make us sure of what He is, they 
serve God's purpose and our need. 

It is from the vantage ground of this certainty, 
furnished by faith in Christ, that we can most 
effectively survey what remains of the field. What- 
ever men may say of the authority of Scripture, no 
one who agrees with what has been said thus far 
wOl dispute the authority of Christ, At all events, 
I do not speak here to those who would. And 
what every one must feel who has said in the Spirit 
of God, 'Jesus is Lord,* is that in a very real sense 
His authority may be invoked to cover that of 
Scripture. He was bom and brought up in the 
Jewish Church, to which had been committed the 
oracles of God. He used the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament — the same to all intents and purposes as 
we ourselves have — and He used them, if we may 
say B<^ as men legitimately use them still, as a 
means of fellowship with His Father in heaven. He 
used them in the crises of His life, in the wilderness 
and on the Cross, to fight Satan and death. If 
they served Him thus, it would surely be an estra- 
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ordinary rashness and presumption to assert 
there is no similar service they can render to 
But we can go further than this, and point to 
express words of Jesus in which the authority of 
the Old Testament is recognised, and even osed in 
argument with the Jews. 'They have Moses and 
the prophets, let them hear them.' ' The Scripture 
cannot be broken.' ' One jot or one tittle shall in 
no wise pass &om the law tUl all be fulfilled.' ' Ye 
do err, not knowing the Scriptures.' 'Have ye 
never read?' Sayings like these assure us that 
Jesus, at all events, found in the Scriptures of tfae 
Old Testament a true revelation of God; as He 
read, the Father spoke to Him, and He Himself 
had fellowship with Him. More important still is 
that testimony to the ancient Scriptures which is 
borne by the &ct that Jesus saw in them, as has 
been remarked in an earlier lecture, foreshadowings 
of Himself. If it is too much to say that His coming 
and His work are clearly predicted in them, it is not 
too much to say that they are clearly prefigured. 
The reality is more important than the words 
(though articulate predictive words are not wanting), 
and the reality, to His own mind, bore directly upon 
Him. In other words, the Old Testament is vitally, 
and not only casually and chronologically, connected 
with the New. Christ was bom in that particuhur 
historical connection, and, we may Bay it reverently, 
could not have been bom in any other. He came 
. to fulfil the law and the prophets, and though the 
fulfilment exhibited in His Person and Work un- 
imaginably transcends all we could have anticipated, 
I and makes the mec h anical correspondences that 
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have been sought out between the Old Testament | 
and the New as worthless as they are often I 
absurd, it shows indubitably that the Old Testament | 
and the New are included in one purpose of God, 
and gives to the record of the earlier revelation the 
same sanction possessed by the later. 

From the very beginning, as we are all aware, the 
Old Testament was in some sort a problem to the 
Church. The early Christians used it without 
embarrassment as a Christian book. When tfa^ I 
quote &om it they always quote in a Christian sense. I 
Their very use of its words makes them, and is 
intended to make them. New Testament words, and 
what has just been said is to a certain extent their 
justification. It is possible to err in detail, if wet 
read the Old Testament in this way; it may even j 
be possible to err in every detail, and yet not to err j 
on the whole. For it is the same Word of God ' 
which became Incarnate in Jesus that speaks to the 
heart in the ancient Scriptures. On the other 
hand, men have been as strongly impressed from 
the begimiing with the idea that the Old Testament 
was not a Chiislian book. This was the view, among 
others, of Marcion, who, ipso Pauh paulmior, simply 
rejected it He could only define the relation of it 
to Christ and the gospel negatively — by contrast, 
not by connection, or even by comparison. The 
theology of Ritschl and his adherents, in spite of 
protests to the contrary, is in this respect passably 
Marcionitic 'We cannot,' says Herrmann,^ one of 
its representative men, 'we cannot transplant our- 
selves into the religious life of a pious Israelite so as 
■ Bit Vtrktkr dtt CiiitttH mit Goll, p. 49. 
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to andenUnd it completelj. For the fkcts, which 
vrought upon him aa revelktioiu of God, hAve no 
longer thia power for lu. . . . Since we cannot be 
eonscioiis of ouiBclvea &■ Jews, neither can the re- 
velatioD which Israel enjoyed any longer latisfy na.' 
' Satisfy us,' is perhaps true ; but what the argument 
requires is, 'have significance for us,' and this, in 
point of fact, is not true. For Christians, the 
authority of Christ Himself, the use He made of 
the Old Testament in His teaching, the use He 
made of it In His personal life, the relation in which 
He set Himself to it as the Fulfiller of Law and 
Promise, all these combined secure the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole in a position from which it cannot 
be dislodged, and in which no other book caa 
compete with it It is a part of the divine revela- 
tion consummated in Chiist, and what has already 
been said about the gospels has an application here 
also. Tlie witness of the Spirit, by and with the 
word in the soul, does not guarantee the historicity 
of miraculous details, but it does guarantee the 
presence of a supernatural element in the history 
recorded. It bars out a criticism which denies the 
tupematural on principle, and refuses to recognise 
a unique work of God as in process along this line. 

But when this is recognised, we ought to recognise, 
on the other hand, that within these limits criticism 
has its own work to do. The Old Testament is not 
only a book, but a collection of books. It has a 
unity as the record of revelation, and as a medium 
through which God still speaks to men and enters 
into fellowship with them. It is one, because it is 
the product of one work of God proceeding con- 
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tinuoiisly through the Ages and completing itself in 
Christ ; and it is one also because a]l its writers 
write out of their faith in the one living and true 
God who is the author of this work, and write to 
communicate their faith to others. And indeed 
it is nothing else than faith, apprehending the 
revelation, which makes this unity apparent. But 
the one revelation came 'by divers portions and in 
divers manners/ and in this diversity the literary 
and historical critic finds his work prepared. Who 
wrote the books, the time at which they were 
written, the historical conditions out of which they 
spring, and to which they are addressed, the circum- 
stances of their preservation, collection, transmission, 
and so forth ; all these are his task. And a Christian I 
who knows that God does speak to the soul through | 
the Scriptures ought not to speak of criticism as , 
an alien or hostile power, with which he may be 
compelled, against his will, to go so far, but which ; 
he must ever regard with suspicion. There have no < 
doubt been irresponsible critics, and even profane 
and wanton critics — for the way in which men handle 
revelation judges them when they do not think of 
it; but true criticism is a science, and will go itslj 
own length, and we will all go along with it. Even | 
to speak of ' moderate ' and ' extreme ' opinions in 
criticism is out of place. The answers to the critic's i 
questions are not moderate or extreme, but true or I 
false ; and of all men a Christian ought to be willing ' 
to go any length with truth. But let us reflect^ for 
a moment, on what the general effect of criticism 
has been, so far as the Old Testament is concerned. 
It has certainly brought into a new prominence 
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I the woric, and the woriu, of the propheti. It hu. 
Indeed, altered greatly the um that ii commonly 
made of them. It ia no longer an apologetic, but 
a directly ipiritnal function, that the prophetic 

ISeripturea fulfil They are not a waste area in the 
Bible, with one or two luminous points in it, where 
coincideDcea can be detected or imagined between 
tfae Old Tertament and the New. They baYe been 
pat, by the laboan of criticism, into their original 
setting ; they have been read as the voice of God 
addressed to discorerable historical situations, and 
tfae voice of God has become audible in them again 
as it had not been audible for long. It ia no 
exaggeration to say that the prophetic Scripture* 
Mn at this moment inspiring more men, speaking 
to mcwe men for God, giving more men larger and 
fresher conceptions of things divine and human, 
than at any previous age in the histoiy of the 
Omrch. This is only another way of saying that as 
a result of criticism the inspiration of the prophetic 
books has had freer play, and is working more 
power^Iy and fruitfully than it has ever done 
I before. If there has been loss, the gain has &r 
■ outwei^ed the loss; but it is by no means plain 
'that the supposition should be granted. The old 
way of vindicating prophecy by pointing to the 
ruins, or want of ruins, at Babylon, and to the 
fishermen's nets at Tyre, had something painfully 
unproductive about it It might be unobjectionable, 
but it never took one further forward. The New 
Testament idea that all prophecy is fulfilled in 
Christ — and therefore that in Christ only are fulfil- 
ments of prophecy to be sought — is true, wholesome. 
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and inspiring. How far the revelation fully made 
in Christ hod been brought within the horizon of 
the ancient men of God, — how far, through the 
enlightenment of the divine Spirit and sympathy 
with the divine purpose, they were permitted to 
anticipate what God vaa doing for His people, — 
these are not questions to which there is any 
mechanical answer. The vital connection between 
the work of the prophets and the work of Jesus is 
guaranteed by Jesus Himself; and we have only to 
be thankful that criticiraa has enabled us to hear 
more plainly than before the voice of God speaking 
to His people in the promises, threateninga, and 
S|MTitual teachings of the prophetic Scriptures. We I 
do not need to believe that the prophets could | 
write histoi; beforehand. The revelation they have | 
to make to us is not the revelation of this or that 
incident in the fortunes of men or nations ; it is the 
revelation of God. Their writings stand in the 
Scriptures because they do reveal God ; because they 
are a mighty and effective means of putting us in 
communication with Him who spoke to the prophets, 
and generating in our souls that faith in Him which 
they possessed. That is what they really have to 
impart to us, — faith in God the' Holy One, the alone 
living and true, ever present in the life of men and 
nations, to judge and to save. I repeat that we owe I 
criticism a debt for liberating, as it were, this spirit I 
of prophecy, and giving it free course in the Church, | 

With the historical books many will feel the case 
is different. The critical investigation of these has 
led to results which it is apparently impossible to 
combine with old ideas of the authority of Scripture. 
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But let Ds compose our mindi by recolliiig the point 
from which we stmrted. The primary certainty which 
ought to be unceasingly present to our minds is that 
God speaks to us through Jesus Christy and that 
this final revelation consummated a preparatory 
reveUtion made to Israel in the eourse of its 
history, and very largely by means of its history. 
I have said already that this guarantees the presence 
of a aupeniatural element in the history, which 
cannot be defined a priori, but it does not seem to 
me to guarantee any more. It warrants us to 
anticipate, what we find in experience is the fact, 
that God speaks to the heart and conscience of mcD 
through the Biblical record ; it does not guarantee 

> that in this record we shall find nothing but what 
is historical in the modem and scientific sense of 

', history. In the Hebrew Bible, the writers of what 
we call the historical books — Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings — are called 'the former prophets,' and 
this is the right aspect in which to regard them. 
They are not annalists merely, or secular historians 
tracing out the secondary causes by which the 
historical process has advanced, but men of God 
reading and interpreting the story of God's dealings 
with their race. That this story is feculiarly 
significant, and that there was a peculiar presence 
of God in it, is proved by its peculiar and vital 
relation to Christ; but the historical writers need 

F not have been, and evidently in point of fact were 
not, miraculously provided with information which 
other historians would have required to search out 
for themselves. Regarded simply as historians, their 
opportunities naturally varied, and with them the 
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strictly historical importance of their vork. Some- 
times ooe might have lived through all that be 
describes. Thus Jeremiah tells with the authority 
of an eye-witness, as well as the insight of a prophet, 
the story of the last days of Jerusalem. Sometimes, 
again, one might have good contemporary evidence 
to go upon, such as we often find referred to in the 
Books of Kings. For more remote and unsettled 
periods, as that described in the Book of Judges, 
it may be extremely difficult to appreciate the 
evidence historically. Yet God spoke to His 
people through all these different kinds of history, 
and they heard His voice. All of them are written 
by men firmly convinced — and truly convinced — 
that God had ever been present in the history of 
Israel, and desirous to impart that conviction of 
theirs to others. They may have been mistaken i 
about one detail or another in the story they tell. ) 
They may have had poor facilities for obtaining 
information, but their testimony to God is a testi- 
mony to which God Himself bears witness, by and 
with their word, in our hearts ; and in treating the 
Bible as the record of revelation it is this alone 
with which we are concerned. Perhaps what has 
troubled most people in this connection is the 
verdict of criticism on the opening chapters of the 
Bible. These are in form historical, but they 
manifestly treat of prehistoric times. The veryi 
moment we think of it, it is obvious that the story \ 
of the first man cannot be history, as the story of the . 
siege and conquest of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans { 
is history. The beginnings of man's life on earth 
lie far behind all records, and all traditions' too. 
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Yet her^ in the beginning of Genesic, we have 
what puiport to be accounts of these inaccessible 
things. What are we to call them ? Soane would 
^ aay, ' Supeniaturally communicated histoiy.' But 
this would be a thing not only without analogy in 
the rest of Scripture, but utterly incapable of proof. 
\ It it indeed « meaniDglets, because a self-contia- 
I dicttoy, description. The truth is that these stories 
iltnstrate, in the race to which God chose to reveal 
Himself, a stage through which the human mind 
passes in all races, and indeed in all individuaU. 
Long before man is capable of science or history, he 
asks himself questions to which only science or 
history can pve the answer, and not only asks, bat 
answers them too. Now what is the technicsl name 
for these presdeatific answers to scientific questions? 
for these prehistorical answers to historical questions? 

IThe name which is technically given to them is 
pgyths . Among people who do not know anything 
m mythology, myth is usually a term of contempt. 
But here it is a term of science. There is a stage 
at which, in this sense, the whole contents of the 
mind, as yet incapable of science or of history, may 
be called mythological. And what criticism shows 
us, in its treatment of the early chapters of Genesis, 
is that God does not disdain to speak to the mind, 
nor through it, even when it is at this lowly stage. 
rEven the myth, in which the beginnings of human 
jlife, lying beyond human research, are represented 
; to itself by the child-mind of the race, may be made 
the medium of revelation. God has actually taken 
these weak things of the world and things that are 
despised, and has drawn near to us, and spoken to 
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our heartfl, through them. I should not hesitate to 
Bay that the man who cannot bear God speak to 
him in the stoty of crefttion and the fall will never 
hear God's voice anywhere. But that doei not 
make the first chapter of Genesis science, nor the 
third chapter history. And what is of authority in. 
these chapters is not the quasi-scientiJic or quasi- 1 
historical form, but the message, which through j 
them comes to the heart, of God's creative wisdoml 
and power, of man's native kinship to God, of his) 
calling to rule over nature, of bis sin, of God's 
judgment and mercf. It is the contents of thisi 
message also which we use, without misgiving, in 
constructing our theology, for these contents are 
authenticated by the witness of the Spirit To 
quote the Westminster Confession, ' The Supreme 
Judge, by which all controversies of religion are to 
be determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions 
of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private 
spirits, are to be examined, and in whose sentence 
we ore to rest, can be no other but tbe Holy Spirit 
q>eaking in the Scripture ' — not the mere letter of 
Scripture itself. 

The point, however, at which the authority of 
Scripture is most discussed theologically is that at 
which the authority of the apostles comes into view. 
Revelation is summed up in Christ — this is conceded 
on all hands. But the question at once arises. What 
is meant by Christ? Is it Christ as He lived and 
moved among men? Christ as He can be inter- 
preted out of His own express teaching i Christ as 
He can be preached on the basis, say, of tbe second 
gospel alone, or on a narrower basis even than that f 
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There ii a lu^e acbool of theologians who incline 
to My lo more or leu dogmatically. For them, our 
knowledge of Christ ends at the Cross. His 
reaurrectiwi is part of the apoitles' faith, but in- 
capable of proof as a historical fact. Words ascribed 
to Him after the Resurrection may be reminiscences 
of irords He had actually spoken before, only 
adapted to a new situation; or they may be the 
product of the loving imagination and reflection of 
disciples, put without misgiving into the Lord's 
mouth. Tbia is the attitude on the whole of the 
Ritschlian school^ They ignore Christ's exaltation 
as something belonging rather to the realm of pious 
imagination than serious fact They ignore the 
giving of the Holy Spirit as a Spirit of truth to 
enable the apostles to interpret the revelation 
contained in the life, death, and exaltation of Jesas. 
They ignore^ as I had occasion to point out in an 
earlier lecture, the many tbiogs which Jesus could 
not say to His disciples while He was with them, 
because they could not bear them, but which the 
Spirit was to show them when He was gone. And 
on the strength of general principles like these, 
while they accept the apostolic testimony to what 
Christ said and did, they do not feel bound by the 
apostolic interpretations of His life and death. 
Quist they admit to be the perfect revelation, but 
it does not follow that the apostolic is the final 
theology. Hence the apostolic theology has no 
binding authority for us, or for the Church at large. 
In another way, also, the authority of the New 
Testament as a theological standard has been called 
' See Note B. 
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in question. The New Tesfaiment itself, it is 
asserted, does not present us with a single ^pe 
of theology. The Biblical Theology of the New 
TestameDt even takes it as its special task to 
present the conceptions of the various writers in 
their characteristic distinctness from each other. 
Thus we have a Pauline, a Johannine, a Synoptic 
theology ; a theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and even of Peter. But all that needs to be insisted 
on is that underneath these there is a Christian 
theology, a unity to which the Spirit of God bears 
witness, by and with the apostolic word, in the 
heart; and a unity, too, in which all the persooal 
distinctions disappear. It is quite misleading bt 
say that because the New Testament writers 
apprehended Christian truth each with his own 
mind and in his own way, therefore there is no 
coherent Christian truth to apprehend, or no 
aathority in the original apprehension of iL 

But leaving this point, let us return to the 
position just defined, that of those who accept the 
apostolic testimony, but feel no obhgation to accept 
the apostolic theology, and declare expressly before- 
hand, and on principle, that it has no authority for 
them. I do not think it is worth while to discuss 
beforehand, in this abstract way, what authority the 
apostolic theology can have, or ought to have. We 
wish our doctrine of God to rest upon the authority 
of God ; and the Holy Spirit does not bear witness 
before the word, but in/ and tvUk the word, in our 
hearts. Where the human mind is concerned, it is I 
idle to speak of an authority which can simply be ! 
imposed. There neither is nor can be any such ; 
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I thing. The real quotion ia whether there is an 
authority which can impose itself, which can freely 
win the recognition and surrender of the mind and 
heart of man. Applied to the matter in hand, the 
real question is whether the chancteristic teachings 
of the apostles, which constitated at once their 
theology and their gospel, are guaranteed hy the 
witness of the Spirit For ' the authority of the 
holy Scripture, for which it ought to be believed 
and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of 
any man or church, but wholly upon God.' — 
(Westminster Confession, ch. 1. g *.). Take, for in- 
stance, the great doctrine of apostolic theology, 
which, as I have tried to show (in Lecture v.), is 
found in substance, and without ambiguity, in all 
the New Testament 'types of teaching' — the ex- 
piatory significance of the death of Christ. A man 
may say if he pleases that he is not bound to accept 
this merely because it is taught by Peter and Paul 
and John; his intelligence is in no predestined 
relation of bondage to theirs. This is exactly what 
the confession says: 'the authority of the holy 
Scripture, for which it ought to be believed and 
obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of any 
man' — not even of an apostle. But this is an 
abstract assertion, with no particular application. 
The doctrine of an atonement for sins, made in 
Christ's death, has never been accepted in the 
Church simply as the speculation of three accident- 
ally privileged men — Peter, Paul, and John. The 
anthori^ it enjoys and has enjoyed from the 
beginning is due to this, that the Holy Spirit has 
borne witness by and with that doctrine in men's 
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hearts, making them sure that in accepting Chrisf s 
death thus interpreted, thty were accepting the 
very soul of God's redeeming love. If there is one 
truth in the whole Bible which is covered by the 
teilimonium internum SpirUiu tancti, and by the 
consenting witness of Christians in aU ages, it is 
this. It has an authority in it or along with it by 
which it vindicates itself to faith as divinely and 
in&llibly true; it asserts itself irresistibly, and 
beyond a doubt, as the supreme revelation of God's 
judgment and mercy to penitent souls. There con 
be no authority higher than thaL Neither, so far 
as I can see, can Uiere be any real authority prior 
to that 

Bat surety we are bound to consider how the 
apostles themselves understood the situation. They 
were conscious that their gospel, with this as its 
central doctrine, had the authority I have de- 
scribed, and they preached it in this consciousness. 
It had a divine guarantee in their own souls. It 
was not taught them by man ; they received it by 
revelation. It was preached with the Holy Ghost 
sent down &om heaven. It was meant to evoke, 
and did evoke, in the souls of those who heard it, a 
faith standing not in the wisdom of man but in the 
power of God. If now we weigh this consciousness 
of the apostles themselves — and it surely has 
significance, just as the self-consciousness of the 
prophet had in the earlier dispensatitm — and if we 
take it in its New Testament connection with the 
exaltation of Jesus and the gift of the Spirit, it 
becomes necessary, I think, even a priori, to concede 
a far higher importance to the apostolic theology 
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than U done by writen of the school to which I 
have referred. If the revelation nuule in Jeaus had 
either to be apprehended in iti essence immediately, 
or lost — and there is hardly room to doubt that 
these were the alternatives; If the apostles them- 
selves claim to have received special spiritiutl power 
to interpret and to teach it ; if the claims they make 
are attested by the witness of the Spirit finding 
entrance for their message into the souls of men ; if 
they are all at one, as St. Paul asserts they are, and 
as the examination of the texts in the fifth lecture 
showed, on what they regard as the very heart of 
the revelation made in Christ, ought we not to feel 
that there is something unreal, and out of proportion 
to reality, in the claim to reject the central doctrine 
of the apostohc gospel, and the keystone of apostolic 
theology, on the abstract general ground that one 
man's thought can have no binding authority for 
another i That a man should see nothing in the 
doctrine is conceivable, but another matter; the 
apostles themselves encountered those in whose 
case it was veiled. There is something flippant in 
a remark like Herrmann's, tliat what is important is 
not that we should have the thoughts of the apostles 
about Christ, but that we should have thooghts of 
our own. What is important is that our thoughts 
should truly interpret the divine revelation ; and if 
they do this, they are not ours nor theirs but God's. 
The very grace of the apostolic Scriptures is, that 
God by means of them interprets to us His love in 
Christ, and enables us to grasp it with heart and 
mind. 

It is, I think, along the line followed in this 
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lecture th«t the coQception of the divine authority 
of Scripture csa be best presented to those whose 
mindB are perplexed about it. A sure starting-point 
must be acquired, and working out &om it the area 
of certitude may be gradually enlarged. That 
starting-point for an; one at the present day wiU 
almost inevitably be the words, or rather the 
character and Person, of Jesus. It is under His 
inspiration, under His guardianship, that the Old 
Testament maintains itself as the medium of a true 
revelation of God to man; and it is His Spirit 
which in the apostles justifies itself as the original 
and final interpreter of His work. But this indi- 
vidual procedure pretupposea the Bible ; the canon 
of Holy Scripture is there, to begin with; a collection 
of sacred books to which nothing can be added, 
revelation being completely recoided in them. 
What authority, it may be asked, has the collection 
itself? 

This is a question of quite a different kind &om 
that which has engaged our attention hitherto. 
The process by which the various writings composing 
the Old Testament and the New were brought into 
their present relations is one which the historian finds 
full of difficulty ; it raises innumerable questions to 
which there is at present no answer. It is obviously 
impossible to purene it here, but perhaps it may 
serve some purpose to say that the canon has the 
authority of the Church, while the divine message 
which it brings to us has the authority of God, 
Yet that antithesis is not absolute. The Church 
is Christ's creation, and did not proceed at random 
in constitnting its Bible; however in details the 
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judgment of the Chrictiaii commimity maj luTe 
wavered— and ire know that there were fiocttuitioiu 
not quite unimportant — the reault proves that it 
was divinely guided on the whole. There is nothii^ 
in the canon unworthy of a medium of revelatitMi, 
and it ia certainly a most impressive fact that the 
experience of nineteen centuries has produced 
nothing worthy to be added to it. There has been 
no interi»etation of the revelation made in Jesus 
which has done more than by to grasp the breadth 
and depth of apostolic teaching; and the pep- 
ennial impulse which Scripture and Scripture alone 
communicates to spiritual life and spiritual thought 
is always sealing its pre-eminence anew. This 
ia especially true in all that the New TestAment 
tells uB of the life beyond death. The world in 
which the Risen Lord reigns is a real world to all 
New Testament writers, and they never speak of it 
unworthily, or in language that makes it incredible. 
Their uniqueness, in this respect, is indisputable 
and signliicant ; it is another indication that a real 
divine guidance superintended all their work, and 
kept it true to God and worthy of Him. The 
precise limits of the canon are, of course, no matter 
of faith. Some confessions define them, but none 
of the great creeds. But it is not too much to say 
that they are entitled to profound deference, and 
that though one may, as Luther did, employ the 
authority of the Word of God, attested by the 
Spirit, to criticise the limits of the canon, as merely 
part of a human tradition, it is at least as likely that 
the individual should be insensible to the divine 
message in a book, as that the Church should have 
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judged it to contain such a message if it did not 
do so. 

One cannot help feeling, at the close of such a 
discussion as this, that the Scripture may aometimes 
be prejudiced by our best-inteotioned attempts to 
serve it. It has a greatness and power of its own 
which are most free to work when we approach it 
without ai^ presuppositions whatever. The less 
we ask beforehand from those whom we wish to 
read it the better. Words which provoke antipathy 
and disputation, like authority, iafallibihty, in- 
errancy, and so forth, had better be let alone by 
the preacher. The theologian will know how to 
distinguish between the letter of the record and 
God revealing Himself through it; and he will find 
no insuperable difficulty in building his theology, 
as on the surest of all foundations on this revela- 
tion of God. 
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LECTURE X 

ESCHATOLOGY 

EscHATotooY, or the doctrine of the last thioga, ia 
that one of the topics of theology on which it majr 
well seem most perilous to speak. In the primitive 
church it probably filled a larger space in the 
f I common Christian mind than any other; it was the 
• j doctrine of the new faith. Up to a comparatively 
recent period it was a topic on which dogmatism 
was emphatic and confident; men treated it abs- 
tractly, and spoke as boldly as if they had been 
initiated into all the secrets of God. But a great 
change has taken place, especially during the last 
generation. All men are willing to confess ignor- 
ance. Ritschl, to whose conceptions reference has 
•v^ fl^^ ^ been nia3e all through these lectures, has no es - 
chatoloCT at all. He is a theological positivist, 
#, Jix.' r ' ^^ simply abjures the transcendent. The Eing- 

1*^ dom of God is among us ; it is righteousness, peace, 

T ^ V *i and joy in the Holy Ghost, and that is all we need 
to know. The theologian is not called on to 
anticipate its fiitnre or its consummation, nor to 
say anything about the scenic representation of 
these to be found in the New Testament, or in the 
pious imaginations of Christian people. Heaven and 
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hell ue beyond bis be&t. This conception is not, 
indeed, sbared by all Ritschl's disciples. Kaftan, 
e.g., one of the most distinguished, holds that 'the 
certain^ of an eternal life in a Kingdom of God 
which is above the world, which lies to us as yet in 
the beyond, is the veiy nerve of our Christian piety.' 
But it is widely diffused even where Hitachi is un- 
known, and there is a certain amount of sympathy 
with it in those who are puzzled by the apparent 
teaching of Scripture, repelled by the statements 
of the creeds, or vexed by obstinate questionings in 
their own hearts. Particular parts of the Urge 
problem of eschatology — such as the destiny of the 
unbelieving, of the heathen, of those who die in 
infancy ; or the nature and moral possibilities of the 
intermediate state — have been earnestly discussed 
among all Christians, and have excited deep and 
passionate interest. It is not veiy hard to give an 
exegetical statement on the whole subject; neither 
is it very hard to erplain what the teaching of the 
Church has been ; what u hard, though perhaps it 
should not be, is to say precisely what is of faith in 
the matter, what is made sure to the heart by the 
witness of the Spirit, what is the religious convic- 
tion in the strength of which we face the unknown 
future. I believe I shall best say what I have to 
say by making the Bible itself the starting-point ; 
the histoiy of ideas is often the only key to the 
appreciation of them. 

In all the prophets of the Old Testament there 
is what may he legitimately called an eschatological 
element. They all deal with the Kingdom of 
God — they all deal also with the consummation of 
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that Kingdom. They look on to a future in which 
it irill be established without a rival on the earth. 
There are, of coune, varieties in the form of their 
predictions, but when we look closely into them 
there is great nnit^ of substance. The subject is 
always the Kingdom or the people of God — the 
cause of God on earth, and not the destiny of in- 
dividuals. The consummation comes on what is 
called the day of the Lord. The associations of 
this name may be with battle ('as in the day of 
Midian'), or with judgment; but the character of 
it ia always the same. It is a day in which God 
interpuecB decisively to plead His own cause ; all the 
enemies of His Kingdom, within and without, are 
destroyed ; and after that destruction the Kingdom 
is established in peace and perpetuity. The day of 
the Lord usually seems close at hand to the prophets, 
but not invariably; but whether it be nearer or 
more remote, it has the character of finally. The 
enemies of the Kingdom are destroyed for ever; 
the Kingdom itself ia set up in a light that no 
darkness will ever cloud. As a rule, the Messianic 
king figures as its head ; sometimes as an individual, 
sometimes, apparently, as head of an endless suc- 
cession of princes; and under his victorious rule 
Israel holds dominion over the nations, and extends 
to all the world the knowledge of the true God. 
This is the general conception of the last things 
which we find in the prophets. 

But there is one striking exception, which must be 
mentioned, l>ecanse it is the explanation of the one 
striking exception which also exists to the New 
Testament type of doctrine: I refer to the pro- 
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phecy about Gog and Magog in Ezekiel. The 
37th chapter of Ezekiel, which describes the re- 
animation of Israel, and their re-settlement in 
their own land, is in a line with Old Testament 
prophecy in general. It tells how God will nuke 
an everlasting covenant with His people, and set 
His sanctuary in the midst of them for evermore ; 
and it ends by declaring that the heathen shall 
know that all this is His work. Usually in pro- 
phecy this would be the final stage ; it would be 
acfiatohgy; there would be nothing more to wait 
for. But Ezekiel, perhaps from his enlarged ex- 
perience in exHe, has the idea of nations lying on 
the outskirts of the earth, distant nations that have 
not been in contact with Israel, and 'have not 
heard Jehovah's name, nor seen His glory'; and 
even after the consummation has come, long afler, 
these remote peoples, with names nnknown to 
history, come up from the farthest comers of the 
world, to assail the people of God. Only after 
their destructian are the finality of God's Kingdom 
and the unassailable bliss of His people secured. 
This conception has no analogue in the Old Testa- 
ment, but it is precisely reproduced in the New, 
in the book of Revelation. There also we have a 
kind of preliminary consummation — a millennial 
reigD of Christ with His martyrs and confessors — 
which is not the very end. The very end does not 
come till the innumerable multitudes from the four 
comers of the earth — the remote outlying peoples 
that have not known the name of our Lord, nor 
seen His gloiy — make one more determined attempt 
to storm the camp of the saints and the beloved 
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city. The attempt enda, as in Esekiel, with tiiei 
complete destruction, and with the final manifest! 
tion, in giory, of the ci^ of God. Now Ezekiel' 
prophecy never received a literal fulfilment ; no on< 
I imagine, looks for a literal fulfilment of il 
and I cannot see why any one should look for . 
literal fulfilment of John's. The nature and valm 
of such anticipations are misconstrued when we asl 
whether Christ's coming is pre-millennial or post 
millennial, or who they are who reign with Chris 
in the millennium, or any of the innumerable ques 
tions that have been asked in regard to this subject 
t To ask such questions is to assume that Ezekiel am 
I John could write history before it happened, whicl 
I is not the case. Christ certainly comes, occordiof 
to the picture in Revelation, before the millennium 
but the question of importance is whether th« 
conception of the millennium itself, related as il 
f is to Esekiel, is essential to laith. I cannot thioli 
; it is. The religious content of the passages — what 
they ofier to faith to grasp — what the Holy Spiril 
bears witness to in our hearts — is, I should say 
simply this: that tmHl the end the conflict be- 
cween the Kingdom of God and the kingdoms oi 
the world must go on; that as the end approaches 
it becomes ever more intense, progress in humani^ 
not being a progress in goodness only, or in badness 
only, but in the antagonism between the two ; and 
that the necessity for conflict is sure to emerge 
even after the Kingdom of God has won its greatest 
f triumphs. I frankly confess that to seek more than 
I this in such Scriptural indications seems to me 
trifling. We can see why a New Testament prophet 
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IfJtei. 



should follow in the track of an Old 1 
prophet, and we can conjecture why the Old Testa- 
ment prophet's antidpations took the precise shape 
which they did ; but Uie mere form o f them does^ ^ „ X ' i 
not possess biodin j r '"f thorit^ for^ us. I say doeit 
not, for the siinple fact is that such conceptions are \ 
not able to win for themselves the unhesitating | 
assent of the mind. 

But to return to the main line. The subject of 
eschatological prophecy is the Kingdom of God as 
a whole — the people of Israel as God's people. It 
is Us future which is in view. When it seems as 
though the nation must perish, and have no future 
at all, a prophet like Ezekiel is bold enough 
to predict its resurrection. But it is still the 
nation's resurrection that he predicts, not that of 
individuals. The resurrection of individuals, I 
believe, first entered into the scenery of es- 
ch&tology when religious persecution produced 
martyrs for the Kingdom of God. It was a 
thought intolerable to those who believed in the 
glorious future that the very persons who sacti- 
ficed themselves to make it sure should be de- 
prived of their inheritance in it Rather than those 
who had laid down their lives in fidelity to God 
should forfeit their hope of the future, God Himself 
would restore them to life, and give them their 
part in His Kingdom. This thought — one which 
faith in God and in His righteousness had created — 
took firm possession of the Jewish mind, inspiring 
and controlling much of its reflection about the 
last things. It bears, of course, only on the 
righteous, only on the people of God; it is only 
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with them th&t faith has anything to do. We fee 
the Influence of it, even when it haa been com- 
plicated with other ideaa, in such ezpressiong as 
'the resurrection of the just/ ' the first resurrection,* 
'attaining to the resurrection,' 'worthy of the 
resurrection/ ' a better resurrection ' ; we see it also 
in the doctrine of conditional immortality.* As far 
as individuals are concerned, the first reBurrection, 
the resurrection of the just, was, to begin with, the 
only resurrection ; the belief in it was produced by 
foith in God, and its sole otiject was to safeguard 
the interest of the righteous in His Kingdom. 
Those who had died fighting God's battle mnst not 
be robbed, when it came, of the joy of victory. 

fWhen the idea of a resurrection of all men came in, 
bad as well as good, it was not from the fidelity of 
God to Hia people, but from the necessity of impar- 
tial retribution, that it was derived. All were 
raised, that all might be judged. This idea was 
not defined in relation to the otber, nor was the 
general resurrection defined in relation to the resur- 
rection of the just. We first find it expressly men- 
tioned in the latest book of the Old Testament — 
the prophecy of Daniel : ' Many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake; some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt.' The two sides of the resurrection 
appear here as co-ordinate, at least they are stated 
simply side by side. But that does not imply that 
they are to ^th of equal interest. It is an exe- 
getical result that some arise to shame and ever- 
^Loke d*. 141 Rev. zx. 6; PhiU iii. ii| Lake zx. 35; 
Heb. xL 3S. 
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lasting contempt; but we have not a positive 
religious motive for affinning it, as we have for 
affirming that God will be for ever faithful to those 
who are His, and that not even death will cheat 
them of their inheritance in Him. This, at all 
events, is true, that it was the interest of the 
righteous which produced faith in the resurrection 
at first, and that the main import of that faith 
always remains there. It Is connected not so much 
with the necessity that the judgment which has 
not been executed in this world should be executed 
in another, as with the necessi^ that nothing, not 
even death, should separate from each other the 
God who has pledged His love to men, and the 
men who have proved their love and foithfulness 
to God. 

When we put the doctrine of the resurrection in 
this light, it falls into line with that dawning hope 
of immortally which can be discented in the Old 
Testanient even where the resurrection is not 
spoken of. Stated, as it sometimes is, in a bare, 
authoritative way, the resurrection loses spiritual 
meaning and evidence ; it strikes one as scenic or 
spectacular rather than spirituaL But side by side 
with the rttumction^tulh of which I have been 
speaking, there is a belief in immortality to be j 
found in the Old Testament which is in substance 
the same, though it has not taken the resurrection ' 
form. The typical expression of it is to be found 
in Ps. Ixxiii. S3 f. : ' Nevertheless I am continually 
with Thee: Thou hast holden my right hand. 
Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and after^ 
ward receive me to glory.' A person who is con- 
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sUntly in God's presence, who ia conscious that 
God hu held hit hud all hii life, and sure that He 
will guide him to the end, cannot believe that 
death Is the end. 'Afterward, thou wilt receive 
me to glory.' Faith in immortalily is here an 
immediate inference from faith in God, and from 
the assurance of His gracious guidance all through 
life. And it ia well worth remarking that this is 
the argument which Jesus uses to the Sadducees.' 
God, He says, said at the bush, I am the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, and Ihertfore they 
liTC. The argument does not depend for its force 
on the present tense of the verb (I am the God) ; 
it depends on the fact that the speaker was to 

(the patriarchs all that is indicated by the name 
Gad. God pledged His love to these men, led 
them and fed them all their life long, redeemed 
them &om evil, ministered His grace to them, 
expended the resources of His providence to 
discipline them, and make them spiritual men: 
what for? Was it to see the spirits He had so 
blessed and fashioned expire in a few years, and 
never miss them ? Was it to be bereaved of the 
children He had taught by all the experience of 

I life to love and trust Him ? Surely not. No one, 
Jesus argues, who knows what God is, and what 
God is to men, could draw that conclusion. God 
called AhrahanL His friend. Was it possible that 
God could leave His friend in the dust? Enoch 
walked with God : and what came after that ? ' God 
took him— the same word as in the 7Srd Psalm 
(receive). God took him — not nature, nor disease. 
> Muk xii. iE-37. * Geo. v. 34. 
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nor death, but He with whom he had walked. 
This is the real spiritual source and support of thet 
faith in iinmorta1it)r, and the resiurectioa fidthl 
among Old Testament believers was only one form^ 
which it assumed. Under the New Testament, 
faith in the resurrection is not the naive, not to say 
crude thing which it was in the popular religion of 
the Jews ; but, refined and transfigured as it is, it 
is essentially related to this profound trust in the 
faithfulness of God. When the apostles gave their 
testimony to the resurreetion of Jesus, they not 
only told that they had seen, heard, and eaten with 
the Risen One ; they said also that God had loosed 
the bands of death because it was not possible that 
He should be holden by them. It would have i 
been a denial of God's own nature had one like His I 
Son been permanently overcome by death. Thus [ 
faith even in the historical resurrection of Jesus u 
engrafted into and supported by the older faith in 
the sure mercy of God to His own, and we have the 
less cause to overlook this, seeing that there are 
many minds to which resurrection, apart Irom it, 
can hardly become a conviction of faith at alL 

But this brings us out of the Old Testament into 
the New, and it is anticipating the natural order to 
begin with the Resurrection tiiere. Our Lord, like 
the prophets, spoke much of the future of God's 
Kingdom. We find, much more distinctly in His 
teaching than in theirs, the idea of a course the 
Kingdom has to run, of a development it has to 
undergo, before the end comes. Jesus presents 
this coming history of the Kingdom in different 
aspects in His parables. Sometimes the prospect 
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ii optimiitic^ M Id the ponble of the mustaid-seed 
$ad the leaven; the Kingdom ia a liriiig geim 
which expuidi into a gmt tree; it ii « potent 
ferae which imparti its own qiulitie> to the whole 
nun with which it ii in contact. At other times, 
agidD, the outlook i> de^treuiiig, u in the panble 
of the lower, or of the tares and the wheat ; the 
good feed ii in great part thrown away, or its roots 
are entangled with thoie of the devil's plants, and 
it has to fi^t for its life with them to the rery end. 
But whatever the course of the history may be, 
Jesus always contemplates a consummation oi iL 
There it an end. There it a final separatioD. 
There it an expulsion &om the Kingdom of all 
t^-^niT'lf and of all that do iniquity, and a glorious 
perfecting of the righteous. And all this takes 
place at the end of the world — the consummation 
of the age— when Christ comes again. To use the 
Old Testament eztn-ession which has been carried 
on into the New, it all takes place at the day of 
the Lord. 

These conceptions of the coming again of Jesus, 
and of the day of the Lord, have been the subject 
lof much discussion. It may be frankly admitted 
that the return of Christ to His disciples is capable 
~ different interpretations. He came again, though 
it were but intermittently, when He appeared to 
them after His resurrection. He came again, to 
abide with them permanently, when His Spirit was 
given to the Church at Pentecost He came, they 
would all feel who lived to see it, signally in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, when God executed judg- 
ment historically on the race which had r^ected 
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Him, snd Then the Christian church wu finally 
and decisively liberated from the very possibility of 
dependence on the Jewish. He comes still, as His 
own words to the high priest suggest — From this 
time on ye shall see the Son of Man coming — 
in the great crises of history, when the old 
order changes, yielding place to new ; when God 
brings a whole age, as it were, into judgment, 
and gives the world a fresh start But all these 
admissions, giving them the widest possible ap- 
plication, do not enable us to call in question what 
stands so plainly in the pages of the New Testament, 
• — what filled so exclusively the minds of the first 
Christians — the idea of a Personal Return of Christ j 
at the end of the world. We need lay no stress on f 
the sceneiy of New Testament prophecy, any more A CL, |ft ■ *^^ 
than on the similar element of Old Testament j V r 
prophecy; the voice of the archangel and the 
trump o^' God are like the turning of the sun into 
darkness and the moon into blood ; but if we are 
to retain any relation to the New Testament at all, \ 
we must assert the personal return of Christ as I 
Judge of all. 

The reasonableness of this, especially as connected 
with the judgment, will be seen if we look at the 
alternatives. Those who take a materialistic or 
naturalistic view of the world do not need to raise 
any questions about its end ; it is an essentially 
meaningless affair for them, and it does not matter >_t-i- 

whether or how it ends. But if we take an ethical 1 R**^ fl-^.A*. 
view of the world and of history, we must have an | v^i"^' '^•''^ 
eschatology : we must have the moral order ex- ^^ ^ 
hibited, vindicated, brought out in perfect cleamess V^^** 
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u what it ii. It ii becauw the Bible ii lo iatensely 
ethical in ipirit that it i> >o rich in eschatological 
element! — in viiioni of the finml and uniTersal 
triumph of God, of the final and universal defeat of 
eviL It ii not ethical to suppose that the mond 
condition of the world is that of an endless suspense^ 
in «4iich the good and the evil permanently balance 
each other, and contest with each other the right 
to inherit the earth. Such a dualiatic conception 
is virtoally atheistic, and the vhole Bible could be 
read as a protest against it. Neither is it ethical to 
sui^KMe that the moral history of the world consists 
of cycles in which the goad and the evil are alter- 
nately victorious. There are, indeed, times whea 
that is the impression which histoiy makes upon u^ 
but these are times when the senses are too strong 
for the spirit; and as the moral consdousness re- 
covers its vigour, we see how inconsistent such a 
view is with its postulate, that the good sTone has 
the right to re^n. The Christian doctrine of a 
final judgment is not the putting of an arbitrary 
tenn to the course of histoiy; it is a doctrine 
without which history ceases to be capable of moral 
construction. Neither does it signiiy that there 
is no judgment here and now, or that we have to 
wait till the end before we can declare the moral 
significance, the moral worth or worthlessnesa, of 
characters or actions ; on the contrary, in the light 
of that great coming event the moral significance of 
things stands out even now, and when it does come, 
it is not to determine, but only to declare, what they 
are. It would be impossible, I think, to over- 
estimate the power of this final judgment, as a 
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motive, in the primltire church. On Eibnost every 
page of St Paul, for instance, we see that he lives 
in the presence of it ; he lets the awe of it descend 
upon his heart to keep his conscience quick; he 
carries on all his work in the light of it ; ' before our 
Lord Jesus, at His coming' — that is the judgment 
by which he is to be judged, that is the searching 
light in which his life is to be reviewed. And it 
needs no lesser faith than this to keep character 
and conduct at that height of purity and faithfol- 
nesB which we see in him. 

Great part of the modem interest in eschatology 
begins at this point. The fact of a universal judg- 
ment by Christ being admitted, qoestions are raised 
as to the principle of the judgment, the issues of i^ 
and perhaps one may say the pre-conditions of it 
These are not systematically treated in the New 
Testament, and hence the variety of opinions re- 
garding them. Perhaps there is greatest agreement \ 
in regard to the principle of the judgment That is i 
BO fiu- determhied by the fact that Christ is the 
judge : it implies that men will be judged by His 
standard. But it is here that a certain ambiguity 
comes in. Christ's standard is no doubt Christ 
Himself— the mim Christ Jesus as He lived on earth; 
the gospel of John expressly says that all judgment 
has been committed unto Him, because He is the Son 
of Man.^ Can men, therefore, be judged by this \ 
standard, unless they know it ? Can men be con- 1 
denined because their lives bear no relation to it, 
if it has never been presented to them f If the 
grace and truth that were manifested in Him^ — if the 
' Jolio V. 37. 
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eteniftl life which ia Him was put within man's 
reach — if these have never been offered to some 
men, can they be condemned because they do not 
'possess them? In other words, can those who 
have never heard of the historical Christ, or who, 
though they have heard His name, have never had 
the opportunity of knowing what He really is, be 
judged by Christ and by the standard of the gospel 
iin Him? 

At first sight we are tempted to answer No : If 
these people ore to be judged at all, it must be by 
a different standard. Or if they are to be judged 
by the Chri^oK standard, then Christ, who is that 
standard, must be definitely presented to them; 
they must have the opportunity of accepting or 
rejecting the righteousness of God in Him. Many 
theologians, as you are aware, adopt this last 
alternative. They teach a doctrine of future pro- 
bation for the heathen, or perhaps for all who in 
this life have remained in ignorance of Christ and 
the gospel. In the intermediate state, they are 
convinced, between death and the consummation 
of the age, such persons are prepared for judgment 
by being brought face to face with Christ, and 
making the great decision. This theory is pro- 
tected by great and pious names in, I suppose, all 
the churches of Christendom, eicept the Romish, 
and it may perhaps be entitled to assert itself as 
a IMOUS opinion. I do not think it is entitled, on 
Scripture ground, to do so much. It is supported 
not by express Scripture statements — if we except 
an isolated passage in I Peter, the key to which 
seems to have been lost — but by inferences from 
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» Christian principle which strike one as logical 
nther than real* When we do look into Scripture, 
and especially into our Lord's teaching, our 
thoughts are taken on to another line. In the 95th 
chapter of Matthew our Lord expready gives, in 
pictorial form, a representation of the judgment 
of the heathen. All nations — all the Gentiles — are 
gathered before the King; and their destiny is 
determined, not by their conscious acceptance or 
rejection of the historical Saviour, but by their un- 
conscious acceptance or rejection of Him in the }\A'vL 
p erson s of those who needed services of love. V^'*' 'J 
Those who acknowledge the claim of a brother's J^ j' U-a^^ 
need prove themselves the kindred of Christ and ^ ^ V. 
are admitted to the Kingdom ; those who refuse to ltYVUrv«.*A<N 
acknowledge it prove themselves children of another 
family and are shut out. This ia imquestionably 
Christ's account of the judgment of the heathen, 
and it does not square with the idea of a foture 
probation. It rather tells us plainly that men may 
do things of final and decisive import in this life, 
even though Christ is unknown to them. 1 &ankly 
confess that this is the only view of the matter 
which seema to me to keep the ethical value of our 
present life at its true height The idea of a 
future probation is not to be rejected, indeed, on 
prudential grounds, because, forsooth, in the hope 
of another chance men would gamble away the 
present one; the hypothesis in question is that 
only those have a future probation who have no 
chance here; the real argument against it is that itt 
depreciates the present life, and denies the infinite j 
>tPeteiiil.i8|i*.6. 
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I signifiauice that under all couditioiu, essentUlljr 
' and inevitably, belongt to the actions of a self- 
j consdoiu moral being, A type of will, as a recent 
writer on this subject has put it,^ may be in process 
of formation, even in a heathen man, on which 
eternal issues depend ; and ' Scripture invariably re- 
presents the judgment m proceeding on the data 
of this life, and concentrates every ray of appeal 
into the present' Any doctrine, of course, may be 
abused, and I should never make the abuse of a 
doctrine of Aiture probation an a^ument against it, 
any more than the abuse of the doctrine of pardon 
an argument against the free grace of God; but 
we ought to take care that this conception of a 
suspense of judgment — of a relative unimportance 
of the present life under given circumstances— does 
not lower the moral tone of the spirit unconsciously. 
I dare not say to myself that if I forfeit the op- 
portunity this life offers I shall ever have another; 
and therefore I dare not say so to another man. 
fAnd it is going be3'ond the truth altogether — it is 
: denying the inalienable greatness and significance 
, of human life — to say that there are men who have 
no concepUon of a will of God, no idea of a good 
/by which to regulate their conduct. Christ tells 
us there is a principle on which even the heathen 
can be judged by Him, judged according to the 
deeds done in the body : and we cannot afford to 
have life, even at its lowest, robbed of the awfiil- 
ness, the grandeur, the absolute moral worth which 
it thus obtains. The life of hiunanity is really of a 
I^ece, &om the lowest level to the highest, and it 
■ See Note A. 
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is only in some such way as thia that its unity can be 
maintained. We feel indeed the limits of our know- 
ledge at evety turn, but while cherishing the largest 
&ith in the goodness and mercy of God, what we 
need to have developed in us is an intense feeling that 
if God is anywhere. He is here ; if He is near to the 
soul at any time, it is now ; if a decision of eternal 
consequence can be taken nnder any circumstances, 
it can be taken in this world. And we ought to be 
immensely careful that nothing we say should blunt 
the acntenesB of that feeling, in white men or black, 
in any country, under any civilisation, at any moral 
level, with any, greater or less, acquaintance with 
historical Christianity, or mth ntme. What cune 
into the world in Jesus Christ was the true light 
which li^teneth every man, and no man is quite 
without it What that light wins &om the 
heathen may not be what it wins &om the dis- 
ciplined Christian, but it may be enough to prove 
him Christ's kinsman, and secure his entrance into 
the Kingdom. 

The discussion of future probation has been com- . 
plicated unnecessarily by introducing reference to I 
its bearings, or supposed bearings, on missions to J 
the heathen. The motive of missions to the/ 
heathen is not to be found in the belief that all^ 
the heathen who die without having heard the name 1 
of Christ ar« lost for ever. It is to be found in) 
obedience to Christ's command, in devotion to His' 
honour in the world, and in that love, learned of 
Him, which, looking not on its own things but on 
the things of others also, longs to impart to those 
who are yet in darkness the blessings of that light 
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in which itKlf i^oices. It is the love of Christ 
which constrsinB the tme evangelist, and not the 
apprehension of on awfiil future. 

Having coniidered bo far the printiple and the 
pre-conditioiu of the judgment, let us look now to 
its issues. In the largest sense, it is the decisive 
step through which the Kingdom of God attains its 
consummation and the people of Ciod are perfected. 
This positive way of lookiDg at it, in which the 
interest of the Kingdom is the main interest, is the 
one which predominates in Scripture. When the 
earljr Christian hope of the speedy conaununation 
had died out, or nearly so, interest began to be 
transferred fiom the fortunes of the Kingdom to 
the destiny of individuals. It began to basy itself 
especially with the destiny of those who died 
apparoitly outside the Kingdom. I believe it is 
necessary, if we are to reflect in our minds the true 
proportion and balance of Scriptural teaching, to 
escape fiom this pre-occupation with individuals 
and exceptions, and to get into the centre and fore- 
I ground of our thoughts God's purpose to perfect 
His Kingdom and glorify His people. That is the 
main thing, and an interest in that is accessible to 
all. The inheritance that is incorruptible, nn- 
defiled, and imperishable, is an inheritance to which 
we are all called; it is a complete misconception of 
God's purpose, a complete waste of mental and 
spiritual energy, to dweU upon the condition of 
tjiose who do not share it. Why should not all 
share it? I do not wonder, Ruskin says, at what 
men suffer; I often wonder at what they lose. God 
has set before us a great future, a great hope. In 
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His perfected Kingdom; as far u it has positive 
contents, Christian eschatology deals with that, and 
with that alone. Those who do not share it lose it, 
and when the time comes the ezcluuon will be 
found awful enough. The last judgment is the 
decisive event through which the Kingdom of God 
is consummated, and the state of eternal perfection 
begins. 

But here a number of questions rise upon us. 
The judgment is associftted in Scripture with the 
resuirection. Those who are to live for ever with 
Christ in glory receive then the spiritual body, 
glorious, powerful, incorruptible. Such, at least, 
is the ordinary interpretation of Scripture. There 
are indeed interpreters who read a well-known 
passage (S Cor. v. 1) in a different sense: 'We 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle he 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal, in the heavens.' They 
argue from this and the following verses that Paul 
shrank in horror from the vague conception of a 
disembodied existence, and that in the desire to 
escape from it his faith produced the idea of a new i 
body to be assumed, not at the day of judgment, 1 
but in the very instant of death. I believe this is a i 
misinterpretation, and that St. Paul held from first 
to last the same faith, that the new body was a 
resurrection body, and was not put on till the 
judgment-day. Had he then, it may be asked, ral 
has the New Testament, any definite conceptions J 
of the intermediate state, of the interval between 1 
death and judgment? Had he any conception, or' 
has the New Testament any, of the condition of the 
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deputed, of their consdoiuneai 
of the pooibilify or impoulbility of muttul inter- 
courte or mutuftl influence between them and as, of 
their vork, their Euflerings, or their joys f Here 
ii B wide open Geld, in which lentimentslisin and 
ptesiunption have roamed at Urge. It b significant 
tliat on the whole aubject the Mew Testament 
expresses Itself with the utmost reserve. It makes 
plain that for the Chnitian death is no longer the 
Icing of terrors; it has lost its sting. Paul desires to 
depart and to be with Christ, which is far better. 
CiaM Himself promises the poiitent robber that 
that very day he shall be with Him in paradise. 
Whatever that means, it means a conditton of 
conscious blessedness, the essential element in 
which is furnished by the ncamess and the friend- 
ship of Christ This is all matter for faith to grasp, 
but it yields nothing to imagination. We cannot 
picture it ; the moment we try to do so we defeat 
our intention, and instead of reinforcing dissipate 
the impression of reahty. It is the truth grasped 
by the soul which is essential here— that neither 
death nor life, nor angels nor principalities nor 
powers, nor things present nor things to come, nor 
height nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
separate ua from the love of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord — it is this which is essential, and not any 
imaginative representation of it which we can figure 
to ourselves. How significant is that word of the 
dying Saviour — Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit That is the last solemn act of faith. It 
is an act of &ith which we must all perform for 
ourselves if we would die Christians. It is an act 
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of faith which we must all perform for our nearest 
and dearest when they are taken from us. It ia s 
final resignation of all to God, implying an absolute 
confidence in Him, and precluding curiosity or more 
special prayers. 

I choose to dwell on this last point, because it 
has recently attracted attention in Britain, and owing 
to the interest in the intermediate state is certain to 
do BO among you also, if it has not done so already. 
The practice of prayer for the dead is widely pre^ 
valent in the Church of England, though it can 
hardly be said to be sanctioned at all hy its formu- 
laries ; and in a qualified sort of way it has been 
defended in a sermon— on The Blessed Dead and 
their Commemoration in Prayer by the Church on 
Earth — ^preached to the Scottish Church Society by 
a minister of the Established Church of Scotland, J 
Now in the Church of Rome prayer for the dead is 
very intelligible, for it is part of a system ; and it 
is represented both in the practice of Romanists 
and in their teaching on the scale which one would 
expect, if the legitimacy of the practice were con- 
ceded. The Romish Church, to those who believe 
in it, is a great institute which possesses and 
administers all the resources of the divine grace. 
Its power and influence in this character extend 
not only to the seen but to the unseen world. The 
hierarchy with the Pope at its head is able to bless 
and relieve man, out of its treasury of merits, not 
only while he is in this world, but in the world into 
which he passes when he leaves this. There an 
persons who, when they die, go to heaven, or at 
least to blessedness; these are they who have no 
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poat-lwptlinud iliu to make utiBfaction for. There 
on penons who, wbo, dying in mortal sin, unsbriven, 
go to helL The firat need no help &om the 
Church; the lut are beyond the reach of help. 
But the great mass of baptized persons, dying with 
the Church's nbsolution, and in no danger of eternal 
perdition, yet die without having made the temporal 
atdiifac&MM which they ought to have made for 
their confeased and pardoned sins; and they find 
their opportunity of making these, or of making up 
fi>r them, in purgatory. Fuq^tory is their prepara- 
tion for acquittal in the judgment; by means of 
it they are made meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in the light. The soub in purgatory, how- 
ever, are within reach of the Church's help. They 
can be benefited by the prayers of friends, just as 
they conld while they were in trouble in this life ; 
they can be benefited, especially, by the sacrifice of 
the mass, offered, and paid for, on their behalf; 
they can be benefited also by any penal works, or 
works of Batisfaction, performed in their name — such 
as alms, &Bting, and pilgrimages. All this, I repeat, 
is very intelligible, as part of a system, and it bulks 
in Romish teaching and practice as we should 
expect it to bulk; but 1 hardly need to argue 
■gainst it here. The whole conception of purgatory 
on which it depends — the whole conception of an 
intermediate State in which our interposition can 
be real and effective — ^is foreign to the New Testa- 
ment ; no scholar would think of defending it. But 
with this conception goes the whole conception of 
intercession for the dead which is dependent upon 
It, and with this it agrees that the New Testament 
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presents no unequivocal trace of any such thing. 
The single expression appealed to in Eiq>pOTt of it 
is the ejaculation of St Paul in S Tim. 1. 18 : The 
Lord grant to him to find mercy &om the Lord in 
that day. The person referred to is Onesiphorus, and 
even grafting that he was dead when St Paul wrote 
this, which is by no means beyond doubt, it seems 
to me absurd to derive &om such an ejaculation a 
defence of anything that could seriously be called 
'prayer for the dead.' The most determined 
opponent of any such practice might say of a good 
man who had helped him, but who had gone beyond 
the reach of hit help, God reward him in that day, 
and say it without compromising his opposition in 
the least It is not this kind of thing which people 
mean when they speak of prayers for the dead. 
Neither is it the consciousness, when we pray for 
the perfecting of Christ's Kingdom, that those who 
have died in the Lord, the great cloud of witnesses 
by whom we are encompassed, and who without us 
are not to be made perfect, have an interest in the 
consummation as well as we. Christians have 
always included the saints who are with the Lord 
in their conception of the Church; they have 
always understood that they, as well as we who are 
alive and remain, are interested in the coming of 
the Lord, and the man^'estation of His glory ; but 
when they pray for that coming and manifestatiim, 
as the goal of the Church's hope, it is misdescribing 
the exercise altogether, to call it, because departed 
saints are also to be glorified, prayer for the dead. 
I should think eveiy one felt such a description 
utterly misleading; it uses, to point out one 
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thing, M name vhidi nij^etto another totaQy 

dUeient 

Thoae alao, we cannot bnt remade, who justify 
prayer for the dead, althotigh they limit it to 
prayer for the coming of the Kingdom, in which 
the dead and the living are equally interested, 
juBtifjr it by reasoiu which point directly to prayers 
of a different kind. Thus Dr. Plummer calls it ' a 
{rious practice, full of comfort to affectionate souls ' ; 
Dr. Cooper aajrs such prayers afford 'a legitimate 
relief to the Chriatlan mourner, and supply an 
exercise wherewith to keep alive his lore' ; and Mr. 
Strong, a far abler man than either, aays 'the use 
of it will probably depend very much upon in- 
dividnal feelings.'^ 1 do not hesitate to say that all 
these exfoesdons point to a kind of prayer tor the 
dead which is unexampled in Scripture, and on 
spiritual grounds without justification. They point 
to the continued use for the dead of such interce»- 
sions as we made for them while they were yet 
alive. But such intercessions would virtually deny 
the absolute moral significance of this life, and would 
only be consistent with the idea that there was no 
real crisis marked by death, and that the spiritual 
conditions were the same after as before it. Further, 
they would introduce an unreal idea of intercession 
itself. Our prayer is not real unless it is the soul 
of effort : we do not truly intercede for a man when 
he is living unless we put ourselves at God's dis- 
posal for that man's service. We pledge ourselves 
to make common cause with him in his spiritual 
interests, to speak to him, to love him, to plead 
> See Nate B. 
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with him, perhaps to reprove him, to bring him 
undet every spiritual constraint conceivable for his 
good. We have no right to pray for him at ail 
unless we do this; and when death enters, and 
changes all the conditiocs, and puts him beyond 
our reach, as it does, then, with the readiness to 
minister, the time for prayer comes also to an end. 
It is not only a greater proof of trust in God — it is 
a greater proof of love to the departed — ^to say 
once for all, Father, into Thy hands we commend 
his spirit, than to indulge, under the name of 
prayers, affectionate wishes which may stand in no 
relation whatever to his actual condition, and which 
deprave the very idea of prayer. It is good for us 
to realise the tremendousness of death — which is 
only another way of saying the infinite value of this 
life; it is good for us to exercise that awful final 
act of foith. It does not deaden the tenderness 
of any natural affection : but it redeems it from all 
that is merely natural by lifting life up, in that last 
solemn erisis, out of nature, to eternity and God. 

But to return again to the main subject. What- 
ever the conditions of existence in the intermediate 
state may be — whatever spiritual experiences or 
progress the saints may have in their time of 
blessedness awaiting perfect hliss — and of this we 
can say hterally nothing — the New Testament 
teaches us to expect the consummation only after 
Resurrection and Judgment Almost all theo- 
logians include in their interpretation of this a 
reference to the perfecting of nature. Here, at 
least, there is no room for dogmatisnL That the 
environtaient of the blessed will match with their 
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constitntion we caimot doubt ; creation itaelf will 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the liberty of the glory ot the children of God. 
Bat what preeUeljr ii inrolred in this we cannot 
telL If the universe is essentially spirit, sin most 
have disorganising and comiptiTc effects reaching 
to its atmost limits, and the New Testament sug- 
geiti that redemption reaches equally far. There 
is a lecondliation to God not only of siniiil men, 
but of all things, both on earth and in tfae heavens ; 
a reconsecration of the universe, as (tf a temple that 
sin had pro&ned. That is of a piece with the 
whole Christian conception of God, man, nature, 
and sin ; and in its place in the Christian system it 
is erediUe enough. But it is not intelligible if it 
be torn from its Christian context, and it can never 
be proved alone. Even in the New Testament it 
impresses one as grand poetry does ; we dare not 
paraphrase it; to pat it into any other than its 
original form is to lose its virtue altogether. The 
theologians who dispute whether the earth is to be 
trans6gured only, or whether it is to be destroyed 
and replaced, or whether the change in us is to 
make tfae world new, seem to me to be engaged in 
a hopeless task. Let us put everything we can, 
except prose, into the great word of the Apocalypse : 
He that siUeth on the throne saith, Behold, I make 
all things new. 

On the reverse side of the judgment it is not 
necessary to dwelL But we dare not conceal &om 
ourselves, that according to the express teaching of 
Scripture, there it a reverse side. Dogmatic unl- 
vcrsalism is equally unsoriptural and unethical ; the 
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vety conception of human freedom involves tlie 
possibility of its permanent misuse, or of wbst our 
Lord Himself calls 'eternal sin.'' And we cannot 
overlook, what has often been pointed out, that the 
sternest and most inexorable language which the 
New Testament contains on this awful subject is to 
be found in our Lord's own lips. No one speaks so 
decisively as He of the broad way which leads to 
destruction, and of the narrow way which leads to 
life; of the outer darkness, and of the hght of the 
banqueting hall ; of the worm that dies not, and the 
fire that is not quenched ; of the sheep and the 
goats; the everlasting punishment and the everlast- 
ing life. ' You seem, sir,' said Mrs. Adams to Dr. 
Johnson, in one of his despondent hours, when the 
fear of death and judgment lay heavy on him, 'to 
forget the merits of oiu* Redeemer.' 'Madam,' 
said the honest old man, ' I do not forget the 
merits of my Redeemer; bat my Redeemer has 
said that He will set some on Hii right hand 
and some on His left' Imagination quails, if it 
seeks to give definiteness to the tremendous sug- 
gestions of these words, and perhaps the whole 
sabject is one on which imagination should have 
nothing to say. The ideas which seem to me to 
comprehend all that Is of faith on the subject are 
those of separation and of finality. There is snch a 
thing as being excluded irom fellowship with God 
and with good spirits ; there is such a thing as final 
exclusion. It is not for us to say on whom this 
awful sentence falls, or whether they are many or 
few ; we can trust the God and Father of our Lord 
* Muk iiL 39. 
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Jeiiu Christ that it will not fidl on any irho do not 
fnelj and deUbentely pronoance it themselves. 
The gloiy of heaven, rsther than the privation i^ 
the lost, ought to fill our hearts and onr imagina- 
tions as wc look forward to the end : God has not 
appointed us to wnth, but to obtain salvation throu^ 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

What has been already said will sufficiently in- 
dicate how I should r^ard the theory of con- 
/ diticma l imm ortality. The religious truth and 
' power of it lie in this — that it brings the positive 
Christian contents into the fore&ont of eschatolc^ : 
it preaches life in Christ, and life in Christ mly. 
So far I agree ; there is nothing worthy of the name 
of life outside of Him. But when this theory, 
right in its great aifirmation, goes on to deny that 
man can exist after death, without being united to 
Christ by faith, I cannot confidently follow it It 
seems to bring a relief to the feelings, but it does 
not permanently do so. The inunortality of man can- 
not be something accidental, something appended to 
his nature, after he believes in Christ ; it must be 
something, at the very lowest, for which his nature 
is constituted, even if apart irom CSirist it can never 
realise itself as it ought The doctrine will always 
attract new minds irom time to time, because oi 
the truth embodied in its watchword ; it has done 
good service in helping to restore attention to, and 
to concentrate it on, the blessed consummati<Ki 
to be attained in Christ; but it is, I fear, one 
of those half-way houses in which neither human 
intelligence nor Christian faith can consent per- 
manently to dwell 
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Gentlemen, here our conference ends. I count it 
& high honour and privilege that the authorities of 
this seminary have given me these opportunities of 
speaking to you on the great things of God, I am 
conscious of the imperfection with which it haa 
been done; but I have spoken to you from ray 
heart, telling you without ambiguity and without 
reserve how I have been led to think and feel about 
them. I cannot imagine that yoa hare gone with 
me in every word; there may have been subjects 
on which our thoughts or our prepossessions were too 
&r apart for us rightly to appreciate each other ; 
but I have tried to be of service to you, and I thank 
you most heartily for the patience and constancy 
with which you have come to hear me. 
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NoTB A, p. 3. 
Tbub if ft refierence, through these Lecture! ai ft whole, to 
tbftt iTpe of tbeologiilnK which hu Its moxt Qontptcamn repie- 
sentstive, and in lome seoie iti KXiroe, in RitichL Of RitachTa 
own wcrln I bnTC uied [Miadpallir hli Rtt^trHftrng tmd 
VirManaig ftnd hli Untirritht in dtr ekriiliieitn HtUgioii, 
Bornenunn'i Unttrritkt im Ckriilmlluim if ft tuinmoiB ftnd 
interesting book of the ■BUM ^mpatfale*. HMrnmui'f Dtr V tt iik f 



Sofia 

adberenU. Kan»i3itDagmt)ig a cJki £ Ui iqicgenti the Mme teaati 
conceptloQ of Chriiliuiiij, end no more Hian tfaif b meant, In 
fome cam not even so imidi, (7 the occafionftl rdbraitMf to fncb 
writen ai Wendt IDU Ldut /an), Sdnilti {GrtmdHsi dtr mra- 
^UckaiDtgmaHi),T. A. a Nitnch [Lttriiich dtr tv awSuiat 
O^gmaiU). Bf &r the fullest and roost tharough-ealnc dbcouon 
of all the quettloiu involved 1> to be Iwd la Profetfor Orri Ctru/MM 
VittB tf Gad and tJU Warld, and apart from ipedal rdenncea I 
tftitelluf opportunity of eipr e ai ing my great obligationj to that woA. 



Ritichl'i Tiews on miracle are given most plainly in bif Uuttr- 



getlen ala Wimder lolche ftnflitUetide NauiendtdntmseD mit 
weldien die Erfahnmg beaimdefer Gnadenliilfe Gottca iKbiinden 
tst, welcbe also ob besondere Zeichen arinet Gnadenbereitadialt 
Mr die GlaQbisea ni betfaeblen ^ttd. Defbalb fteht ^ Vontd- 



Bedehtmg gar nlcbt nitelich.' After thii he proceedf: 'Man 
b(«eh( eine Totlsttlndige Vatchiebaog der religiOKn Vontdhmg 
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Bchen Annahme ton dem geaetrilcheB aigainmeabane alia- Natm^ 
TCii^;fiiige misst.' Tbe religious conceptioa of miracle be holds 
qoile compatible wilb this assiunptioo. Bat then comes tbe virtiial 
surrender of the Kblical bets, wenn jedocb gewisse Entthlungen 
— Wnndem in den biblischen BDchon gegen diese Regel ta 
assea ccbeinen [it is much more than ' sdieinea 'j, so ist es 
weder cine wissenschafUiche AuTgabe, diesen Schein lu lilsen oder 
ihn als Thatsache feslzustellen, noch isl es eine religiose Aufgabe, 
jene errilhlteo Ereignisse als gbttliche \\%kimgen gegen die Natnr- 

, ,_ .r „ -...I _.^^j j^i^g^ religiOscn 

jrausgebenden Urthdl 

der Alt scbOpfen (John iv. i8; Isa. vtU. ii, la; i Cor. i. 33), 
nmal da jede WnDdererfohrung schoo den Gtauben vomussetit. 
Atu tUpi rtiifiSieit Glauiai abcr unrdjidir an tick ulisl W»ndtr 
trUitn, vnd >■• Vtr^eUk diaiat ist tiichu wtnigcr notkaieniUg, alt 
datt aiii» Hitr dit WvHdtrgrititU.vitlcht At^trterfakrothaitii, 
CL the discustian in Bomemann's UiUarieU, S 43, whose samnuuy 
is : Reefater WnndeiKlaabe lit nidits anderes als da redite lebcD- 
dige Voisdiun^Iaabe unter bettlmmten UmsUtnden des Lebeoa 



tn^ der Gesdudle. But ttie questions of bet whl<^ this _„ . „ 
open ere not indiSb«nt to the Christian religion (as t^. the gospel 

nanatires of the «"'""•'— wrought bj Jesus, and espedall; the 
miracle of His resuirection), and &ilh requires ns to meet and 



1 4 (first edition). Da- 

eegebeneDgeschichtlicben&Rigmssiarw:iii«;deTU]erbebl damit 
dieBetrachtungsweiseauf, anf wekherallegeschlcbtliche Foischaae 
bertibt Jedei ednielne Wnnder bleibt geschiditltcb vitllig nreifet 
baft, imd die Summation des Zweifelh^en fQ' ' ' 
GewissheiL Uel ' 



SewissheiL Uebenengt lich der HIstorikci trotidem aber. data 
fesus Chrittns Ausserotdeotlldies, im streDgen ftinn Wundefbares 
jeUian bat, so tcUleul «f von ^lem rit^h-Telif^Oia] Eindnick. 
on nwonnen hat, anf elne flbematfliUche 
r Sdduis eehOn lelbst dem Gebtet d«t 
E» Utst tteh aber dn Maiker religiflwr 



(^ube an die Hemchaft und Zwedtsetmng des GOItUcben n 
Gulen in der Welt denken, welclier dnes lofclien Sdilnsaea idem 
bedaif. Tbe inference which is tileatly drawn, and acted upon. 



The Godhead of Christ is fdlly discussed bf Ritschl in XtelU- 
firtigutig mid VenSAauag, vol Oi. pp. 364-4SS- Brief statements 
are also given in his Unierriekt, ^icciall; in IS 33-34. In the 
last be wnles : Dieses Attribut (die Ooithelt Chruti) kann nAmllch 
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oidil voDMceo wcrdcn, wenn nieht dicaelbeD Thtdg^wn, dutch 
wddw Jmu Chiutm lich ala MenidieD bewiilirt, in dendben 
BedduiDg nad Zdt als dgCDlhflinlktte PiKdicate Ootle* nnd alt 
"a dgenibOmlicbea Mhtel atiaa OBexibanmg dorch ChriMns 



LidCbrittia: 






_ . T Oollbeit a. 

r welcbem die Christen ihm wie Gott dem Valer at 
Totiuien uod Anbetung Rliridnieii haben. Bomemaiui oppsretitlr 
eoBwdei nton than Riudil to the N«« Tmancnt tepteaeatatiooa 
ofCfariM. Thuhe writa: ' Du GtwisaJiat dtr AiAntdOBig atid 
firndtnErkOaaig Jam tmdi4rMitUmlKiigia^ttUekat Casta 
imrthilBivdUmdS ack » dtm GlaMtn, « iSe GoUktit /tn.'^ 
ifiUirritU, p. tfy. Yet what is said in the text applies to bim also, 
for he peieniptnllr refuses to raise any questions as to what this 



Mdanchthon — Senfihira laera daat na tUJtlH dininitaU n 

yaafasi ifttmlativi, ltd fratHtt, ket at. jtaet niu vt Ctriihat 

' 1, uttvm/UamiaCiriM; sU aiim vtrt trihithir eihemt 



X thn both leem to disrnud tl 
viewoTibembjecteiTeiilnSchnltiiiTlTtuaUTthesaine, 'Chri«tu 
isl uni Mensch , undDor Meosdi. — wenn vir ihn mit am sDsammes 
Gott gMcnOhei .inrhanji. (ethiich). Er ist tms Gott, wenn wii 
tbn als (fie OSenbaiung Gottei fBr nn* betrarchtoifrellgiOs). Nnr 
aaf Gnmd fciiieT nuntddldken sittUcben PersSnlwhkeit fcann ts 
Dts Gott tein, — md diat tlitlkbe PartOnlkhlreit iSiOiiT als Selbst- 
oSMbanme Gottea m b^teifen.' And on the ocigia of Chrltt't 
peneoalinliesBTi; 'So muss tie (die PgsBnlichkdt Christi) fDr 
den Glauben eia Wonder ani dem Majeuiuceheicaaine des 
adMSeDdsi Gcistes Gottea lein. Dasi sie aba Bwdi ein Natne 
wtnidar nach Seite Direr nattlrtidieQ Entstefanntf seiD mOsat^ *i<i» 
fnlgt BOS dem dogmatitchen Inlotase in keiner Weiia.' Bat tfaii 
Is calf to taj in explanaticHi of Chrlst'E penonali^ irtiat mnat be 
Hdd of em; human penonalit; vitbonl exception. 

NOTt F, p lEL 

Sea Hamadc. DMma^acMUktt 1. 57 1 Clauiat am dU Pavm 
Jttu war die entscbridende Gmndfordemng nnd, Eonllchit tmter 

ncbere Gewthr do SeliEkeiL So 111 e« nicbt wunderbar das* an* 
in der IQtesten christUchai Verkflndigung ' Jesus Christus ' eben 
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larwtgm GetUt in tNi iirai Aiicklvsi nfuHden hadeit. Wo" 
JesuD] erereift, ergreifl in Qun die Gnade Gotles selbsl tmd klles 
HdL Man kann dies an sich noch oicht eice Verschicbimg 
nennen ; aber sobald nicht mehr mil demselbeu Nachdnick ver- 
kOodet wurde, was ts im Sinne Jesu bedeute, dass er 6a ChiiM 
sei, nnd wie bescbaffen die OHlcr leieD, die «t gebracht mar itUtt 
nur ri« VtTHhititiHg taivtrmtiilidi, tandem ami tine Satlitr- 
tag, Wliat this amounted lo, be eqilains a litllcflirtber on. So- 
mil vereiaigte licb alles am die ersten Gemeinden lU d<T Ueber- 
leugunE Eu bringen, dass die jbnen anvertraule VerkOndignng des 
Evanediums Id der VcrbllDdieuiiz von Jesus als dem Cluistns 
ao^jebc Das '{iS&aKiir rJiptir Kirra liea iwtTtOi.aro & 'IqffaDr' 
— eme Sache des Gemillhs nnd Lebens— konnte nichl in deanselben 
Masse sum Nachdenkeo anleiten wie das 'StSiantir Sri aSrit 
iirra i Xfnaris roG OcoD; ' decn eiue Gemdnde, die den Geist 
besiUt, reflectirl nicbt darUber, ob ilic Verstftndniss da to- 
treOendes ist, void aber— nomentlich elnc mlstioolrende— daiflber, 
«orH.Qf die Gewissheit ihres Glaubens berahe. Bnl snrelj regection 
an this last point can never be oat <d date. 



NOTB A, p. 31X 
The passage truislated is from Didon's Jisia Ckriil, L p. 453. Ct 
an earlier passage, L 418 f.: ' La demiire chose que I'hoomie accorde 
est la foi tolale. M£me en piodiguant I'admiratba, le drivou- 
ment, les services, Venthousiasme, et Jusqu'i sa con&uice, il garde 
Ses iiies, ses rolont^, ses inttfrSts, et il se reserve, pcEt A ae 
reprendie, dte qn'il se sentiia cboqu^ dans ses id£^, contrartj 
dans ses volonl£s et menace daos ses islicets. Personoe, d'aiUeors, 
n'a le droit de dimander la foi absoloe. En la rfelainant pour 
lui-mCme, J^sus s'est &c^ au-dessus de rhumanltti, il s'est plae£ 
plus haul que Molse, il s'esl fait I'^gal de Dieu.' 

LECTURE III 

NOTB A, p. 49. 

The meret; negative relation to the Resmrection of Qntat, 
assumed trf the writers refened to in the tert, Is of dedrive 
consequence in their theology. Tlius Ritschl io bis great work 
Seeit, MHd VirsSinung, which covers the whole ground of 
dogmatics, bas no eschatologj, and refuses to connect Christ's 
Kingship with His exaltatioa after death. In his Unltrriekt he 
writes (J 77] ; Wie sich eine EUsatamenhKngende Tlieorie von 
den letiten Dingen durch die Benutiung der Data des N. T. 
Qbedlaiqit nicht erreichen Usst, so ileiien aiuk die Andru- 
hingen in A'. T., toeicie dan Zuttaade der Beuligltn nnd 
Vtrdemmliit gtllen, jitueili der Ml^iikkeil liner deuflieiat 
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M th 

It with hli teacbinf 

cB nliitde (lee Note C to Lectnre I.). In mndi tbe tuae tutaaa 
lUnwdinji: Id Beaig anf <Ue EidMIolo^ vermag im Siuclnai 
Nlemand n Mfen, wm too ChriRn mid wai *aa den Jllnnn 
btnflltft. Gegea tei Eiitdniek dui Jen* Tie and Stonde Ooa 
— ■-^--■m nDd in OoUergAtrnf nad Gedidd cewirfct hu, m 
fUr ilu 1^ cewcMn, tcMnmcn cinnlne Siellen der 
~ ^^' ^n f"* andtfo tUditnne fUbrao, nkfat ftnfl 
I. 51, n, A Wendt ghrt u dabotate dis- 
I iiwiiBi n me wmle oib^ in bit £«lr« /cm, iL pp. 543-5$9 
(£Wf Mmmliukt Znkm^ it$ iAuiat). He de^nes to accept m 

Mid he d«dinei In the nine war to accept tbe l e wiu gc t loo iudf 
H tbe New Teitamenl relate* It. 'Jem* bat den Gedankcn, daai 
■neb er tdbM durcb den Tod In daa Todlenrcicb tunabgcfnbit 
«ttde,iddit abgdebnt (La iziiL 43); aberwle er die al l g an d ne 
OeviHbeli hntte, daa die EVommen, traldie Gott ala ni ^di 
CAOriie anobannte, w^en dksa onioieiidanD VertiiUlnisses 
IroU OM Sdwol nun bmunliiclieD Anfentdmngildien bei Gott 
-- iLB6t).K " " " ' 



Satan aidit em nadi n_ 

FMft ana dcm Scbeol mm lihnmliKJien LdicD an&tdgen wtade. 
Did Tajre nnd fOi ilm, anf Gnmd des lierrscheDdea Sprach^ 
brandii (Hot. tL a ; Le. liiL 3a ; John iL ig), Benichniuig (Or etne 
Ubiette FriM' (p, 545), ^ullailjr be t«n fiiitber on {p. 556) 
' that tlie certalnq' or jBSDt tbat Ha wonld nie again from deathto 
tlie besTenlf life wat not an exprcanon of Hli spedaUr Ueasianie 
centdoiwteu, bat 01^ an inference from tbe (ad that He i^arded 
aagoodfor Himidt that hope ^ a Uested life in heaven which «aa 
good Cor all members of the Kingdom of God.' This seems to 
me an excellent example of bow to make the New Testament 
unlntdligiblc 

Note B. p. 31. 

la discussion c< , . , , 

lemplace le Dieu-Homme par I'Homme-Dieu, le Fils dcmnri par 
le nre i rhiuniuiitj par le mint oSert par I'hnmiuiiti & son Dieu ; 
Itiomme promu & la dignitj divine par t'excelleace de ses quality 
hnmainet, mwt dont I'eilitenGe gloneuse et ^temelle dons raTaiii 
a commence avec sa naittance homaine . . . L'sutro opinion, 
relesiant I'tUment fixe et tncootestt dn dogme chrlstologique : la 
pti.eiistence pa'sonnelle et^lemelledeChiist, mnig pour Tassoder 
k mie humanity non moini rielle, plus rMIe mCme que la Qdtre, a 
todIu prendre unfin au s^eui les dtelarations de I'Ecrituie 
ccoiceniaDt le mysl^ insondable, mais non pas IziinlelliEible, de 
I'aniaiitiHsement (i^rwaii) du Fils de Dieu. — Expmi it TU^^t 
SytUmatijvi, vol. iv. p. 166 f. 
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Ths n««il$te>ice of Christ is discussed on ibe line here criticised 
b« Bornemaim in bis Unterrickt in Cirisltnlktim (g 35. Die 
VoraiuseUiinseil und AnlageD der Persoa lesa Chii£ti)7 Es 
bacdelt dch tuer, be Mjt (In reference to Paul's teaching) bsi i^ 
itlMvtrjtSiidlUkt Anauidtaig tina icrei/i im Jtidtnthum fUr 
dtm Mtaiai fitliMaidt» At^^uli oaf Jamn. Apart from the 
oiticinn in ue text, mcnn is ossated here than can be proved. 
The only evidence for a Jewish belief in the pre-- r .^. 



- -- ntab (if it vm evidencejironld be liaX vrndi is found in tbe 
SimUiluda in the Book of Enoch. But it is b<^ no means certain 
IbattUspart ofthebo(AilIB«-Christian, and even if il were, the 
M«sdanic doctritw irtdcb It teaches Is, as its latest editor, Mr. 
Charles, lemarics, ' imique not 0B3y as legaida the other sections 
of Enoch, hot also in Jewish literature as a whole.' It is not 
'sdhttvetsOndlich* that a ccmception so isolated should be im- 
mediatel; ap[died to Christ fay His disciples. Bomemann, of 
course, uke all writers of the same sjpnipatbies, minimises the 
importance of tbe quesUoo. 'DieEnSrt^ungderVoraussetningEii 
der Person und des Werkes Jesu Chiisti Isi mehi eioe Sache der 
Theolo^ als der chrisllidien Religion. Jesus ist nichC daiu 
eradiieaen dasi wir Hensdien das Gehejmniss seines Wesens 
wlssenachafUich IQsen itdlten, sondan dazn, iIhw er uns die 
Lflsong des praktiscfaen Rtitl^eb des Meoscbenlebens darbste.' 
Ct Schulti, Gmtulriii dtr Bvangeiischtn DogrnaHi, S, 05, who 
delibeiatelj sets a»de the apostolic inlerpretalicns of Chilst'i 
Penan. 'An die besondere Art, wic sich die theologisch gdiil- 
1 Schriftsteller des N. T. dieses Gehelmniss gemSss der 
'- men Art ihm metaphysischeD Vorstellungen lurechtgel^ 

fflhleiu' 'The pRheilstence is ddended, with these considerations 
in view, in Grttillat's TiMogu SysUinaH^tit, ut supra. 

NOTV D, p, 57. 

One of tbe best and most accessible presentations of Kemotic 
Chilstology is to be found in Godet's Commentary on John, cb. 1. 
TV. 1-18. A most valuable account and criticism of the principal 
writers and their views may be seen in Dr. Brace's Humilialien ef 



The aeataicea following the mention of Mr Gore's name are a 
nmunary of the pages in bis Sixth Bampton Lecture, in which he 
dlscnssea the metivi of tbe Incarnation, iuid its mtihod as conceived 

bySL Paul. 

NOTB F, p. 58. 
The last two sentences in this parB([raph virtually reproduoe 
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erruDiES inthboloot 



NOT< O, p. 59. 

See (be Ine cbweclwiwafaa of Joba'i Qirittobip by Hincipal 
PUrbaim,— OMtf<iiMiAm7iMfi», p. 345£ Iik contrast be 
diunbemn ^ol and John iiMrikmiuididBtiTdytnie,- I am 
not M> tatt, vben be contiuti John m the nine wtj nhh the 
writtt to the Hebrew*, tbattbeprocedoreit •* loiind. 'Christ ii 
toblmfLA totheMitharo(Hmew«)tbeArchetjpe, theADtitrpe, 
the Sod, the Hiefa Meet, the nmtxd of the most enlted ide*: 
tmt Hi ii nat jhta, y^fMrA irfih the lODdneM of a. love made 
tender by nMnotj end *«eet by bopb' Jsib, might not one 
iMber nj, ii ptecbdj what He b ; the writer erca oSEcts Ihb 
AvHimmanthaniiDsaalintbeNewl^stunent.empkviiif 



often Sdt tb«, m 6v ai iu New t , . 

the theology of Ritadil. as opposed to historical Pnrtestaot 
theology, realty amountt to an attempt to dinlace the Ckria cf 
the RmUm eptotles In bm/ar of the Jesui of the Epistle to the 

" " "e obtect of the Christian'a woisbip, b; the rdifioos 

I peiTect hDman life is onr TecondliatiMi to God. I 

it i* a diSiised lympathy with d>is which aoooonu lor Om 
' amoont of sbidy that has lately been bestowed on 

Not* H, p. ea 

Hie passage refened to in Harnadc is one of the most striking 
tlut has ever been written on this sutjecL It is at fbtlotn (JOeg- 
nuHgadutt M . L 66) ! ' Die EntMefatnig det johannei^nhi'ii Sehriften 

wnndenroUste RUhsel, welcbes die UtEsle Qcsdiicbte des CbriMen- 
thnms d>ri>ietet. Die Verw^mn; aof Philo und den Hellaiisnuis 
reidit bier gar nidit ans, sofem sie nidit einmal eine Aussenaeite 
des Problems befriedigeDd ertcIHrt. Nicht griechische Tbeologa- 
toena sind in det Jobanneitcben Theoliuiie wirksam gewesen— 
•dbet der Logos hat mit dam Philonlsc£ai wenig meor «Is den 
Namea gaadn — soodem ans dem alien Glaidien der Prophelen 
mid Psaboisten ist tmier dem Eindmcli der Penon Jesu hier ein 
nener Olaube geworden.' Eben danun In der Verbssei muwef- 
fdhaft mid trots seines schroSen Antijudaismus iflr anen geborenen 

alen, seine Tbedogie fUr eine christlicb-paUstiiiensische su 
Kn.' 

Note I, p. 6a. 

Wendl admits the eenuineiiess of the words in John nil 5, and 
John viii. 5B. His inlcqicetalion of them mar be seen in his Leirw 
Jau, a. 464-471 Das, was direct in diesen Worten (John — '■' -' 
ansgedrllckt wird, 1st also das uranflingliche Vr-^-^-" 
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sdo der Uiiiinlisdien HenlichheU, welchc Gott iaa Mm^m ana 
Besitze beslimmt hat ; Voiaussctiung dieser Aiusage In aber 
aUerdiogs der Gedankc, welcher am ^hlusse dea Gebkes in t. 94 
einen beslimmleii Aosdmck findet, doss Jeius selbst al* der 
Messiah lOa Viaubng ber, luur nteAt rial bei Cott eiistirt hat, 
mAl aber dtr G^eiStand der Liebe Gottes, r-~ "-' — ■■ — 



VoiitellungeD, Utiae und OrdnuiiKen gewesen laL The other 
ptusage (vUL 56) be succeeds in expl^niiig in the same way, and 
concludes: 'Den Unterschied, wdchen wir Modemen nuichen 



iwischen idedlem Sein und Gdten und realem Sein, hat Jesus nicht 
amgedrUdU, — wie ihn Qbertiaiipt die Alten nicht bestimmt amge- 
drUckl haben. Oi ater atak dtr dadliiht Atadrtuifeklt vni £t 
Red* legalallet ill, all ianJcle a sich sn nalti Sein, JUmkbi wir 
doth ata dm ZmiammenMangt tnehen, dait ait nn idallts Stitt 
gtdaeit ill, and mUsseni zur D-kllirung unserersdta Jenen be- 
grifflichen Uniersdued deutlich hevodieben.' 



Note K, p. 63. 

Boraemaiui's o^ion has been already refored to in Note C 
above. Oathe point In questloDherehewiJtesIf/iuienTci/, p. 9a): 
* Im N. T. findcQ slch hesonden drel verschiedoie Wege, das 
eOnlichc Wcsen der mensdilid] gescbiditlkbeD Person Jesa 
Chtisll schon ans ihrem Urtpnmg dentU^ m macben; die 
Gedanfcen (<■) der QbematOrlichen G^urt, (i) der Prtteiiiteoi, mid 

!c) der Menschtrerdong dea ewigen gtJttlidien OffeDbanmssirotts 
Xtyei). Dsibel ist m beaditen, dass diese Ideen unauitliisie 
-IndlgeTSet 



r imd ndaeneJiiander dastdien, all selbstllndige, 

gOtlUcben Urapnmge la ergrlbiden.* 

NoTB L, p. ee. 

F. A. B. NitiEch, whose Itirtuci der Bvangiliickm DcgmaHk 
yna conqileted In 1B93, belongs 10 what he himself calls the 
(positive) critical sdiool, and on the doctrine of tbe Penon of 
Christ, expresses himself as follows :-~' An die Slelle swderTec- 
schieden Natnren ist eine Doppelheit von Geslchtsponktoi m 
setKO, nach drmen die ibrer psycbologischen Form nadi ran 
menscbliche einheltlidie PersoD des Heilsmittlers betrachtet weitleD 
mnsi. Nach der einen Richttmi; ... ist Christus do- hdllge 
Mcnsch, nadi der anderen wird er aus dem gOttlicben Motive 
seiner Stndiaig angetchaul ; cr ist nach diesem zwelten Gedcbts- 
nmkte der Batukefter im emJaenlen Sinnc, der StfrOanlatit 
Gottes, dm-ch wekhen das Frincip do gOtllicben Gnade der Welt 
nnmittelbaT ^ntart worden isL Die enioe Benennung silt der 
PcrsOnllddwt fOr >ic^ die ftodere dem Gamen ihrer &s(tMdntskg 
tmd Witsamkmt aliderGroaathatOotteainderMmschhalt Dai 
dnd freiUdl kelne awd Naturen mehr, aber ei siod doch iwei noth- 
wendige AaffitsiiiDgeD, welcbeanf KDemPaaktemsBminenlieffiea, 
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SOB arruDiES in thbologt 

J.. _«-,..„ .._..._>_. . —-mrf itat^mdtt: 

t kS, if bU joa 
[ rdigioas men, 



Why AoqU Cbriit h&ve a pUoe in tbeology u aS, if bU joa 
caa M]r ot him li, Lodi wbcre na will unong rdigioas m 

■ad joa win not Bnd one ai^iAav who (i ' — 

MCMduHeT 




LECTURE IV 
Note A, f. to. 

Rludir* Doctrine ef Sin b ennondcd in chapt t. of tbe third 
vokUM o( hb RichtfirtigiaigmmdVtrakiamg. and b K 3^33 of 
Ui UnltrritU in dtr OrEl. KtHfiM. Hk nuin bka is ex- 
praBBd, poiitively and o^adrBlr, m Iheaa two aentencei. Die 
vontdhmc tod dem ToQitftndigcD gemdnscbaftlicben GiitAD to 
Iff dw Rdcbea Qotte* and die Vontdhmg ran dcr 

~ " [len in der cbrlstliicben Gcmeinda due entsra^ch- 
g vom BOxen and voa der Sdnde , . . Ea iu 

ch, die dem ChiiHeothmn entipracbende Einaicht in dis 

__ __ TTilj 1« quite tme; «tni the 'law' precedes 

lbs 'goipd,' and Chtiit aau (o SBTe mnnen, lAo were really 
ilnma, and reallv needed nlntion, thon^ the; did not know 
Him. RitMhl nmmiaiiKS hb view {S. «. T. Ill p. 363} aa 
Ibllowa •.~Si^tni dU MaaelitK ala SiMtr in Eiiuibiai wu in 
Ar Gtsimmtieif Oiftelt der ski der Lieie Gullet m^Iiciat 
SrBmuvnd VenelunaigHmd.tnrd die SMmUvon GaU raekt all 
dU nt^iltigt AisUki da Widerspnda gtgm den trka»»tett 

WiOai GeUei, andtn all UnwiiiaUieil ietraekieL 

Not* B, p. 94, 

The conceptioni of righteotunessi holiness^ and wrath, In Ood, 
■n treated toj Rittdil in the manner here desoibed. ELi^teoua- 
iicnitneTerrindicatlve,ardl«ti!buti<>e: it i« God's fidelitj 10 Hia 
purpose to bless His people. It is necessair, indeed, of a pasiaee 
like Acts xviL 31, to say. that Ihougli ' nghieouxnesa ' evidently 
refos to tlie Gericbuttbnr^ Goltes. tbe sense of this reference 
bleibt nnbestimmt I The holiness of God has as good as disap- 
peared in the New Testament {R. u.V.\Lf. 100) ; the fOnction 
irtiicb it performed in the old Covenant Ii performed in the new 
br God's love. As for the wrath of God, which has certainly a 
pUce In the scriptures of Old and New Testament alike, he sums 

Cntt Hhertiaiq)! nit ist, wenn ich nidit zngteich weiis, dass er es 
BUM M miijj und Andere ist. Ebcnsoweikir tnleresse kaon ~~ 
Im All{[emdnen den Zomaffed aU Attrrbul Gottes 



gewUhren, 



Andere ist. Ebcnsoweikir tnleresse kaon es 
inen den Zomaffed aU Attrrbul Gottes cit 
, ilcb getrauea dflrfte gewiste Eracheinungen 
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NOTES 267 

In der duiltlichen Welt ucter dieseo BecriS zu nibeumlren. 
1st ttb«T diesea verboten, so bal die VorsldJung vom Zornafiect 
Gottes fllr Christ«n keinen reliriOsen Wertb, SOTideni Ut dot dn 
ebenso heimathloses wie gestaluoses Theologameoaa. {Jf, v. V, 
iL p. IS4.) 

Note C, p. 99, 

The whol« of Ibis discussion of the relatioa of sin and death 
fallows that of Professor On in his ChHitiait Vian iifCad and tie 
World, p. aia K 



LECTURE V 

NOTB A, p. 113. 

See the passage from Galatians discussed ia Fairbaim's Cirist 
in Medtm Thalon, p. 4Sa 1 Dr. Fairbaim writes : ' Christ 
hath redeemed us uom the curse of the law ; ' certainly, but this 
was the bw which the Jew loved, and which was thus for ever 
abolished, not the universal law of God. He became ' a corse for 
us ' ; certain];, but under the same law, for bji it he was ' hanged 
ttpon a tree.' But the law that thus judged Him condemned ilsetf; 
Vf cur^g Him it became accursed. Hii death was not the 
vmdicatioQ, but the condemnation of the law.' I confess myself 
quite unable to take this seriously. Paul could never have 
Imagined ■ distinction between 'the law which the Jew loved," 
and ' the universal lav of God,' especially when (he law to which 
he refers is expressly cited from the Old Testament, as in the 
present case it is. And in the third chapter of Romans he (caches 
ID set lenns, what Dr. Fairfaaim in set lenns denies, viz., that 
Christ's death is the vindication of the law. ' Do we then make 
TOid the law by faith \i.t. faith in Christ's atoning death, as the 
passage precedmg ezplauis it} ? No : we establish the law.' 

NiTn B, p. 131. 

Many critics otnect to the historicity of the Baptist's testimony 
to Jesos in Jidm 1. 39, that the fbrerrmner cannot have known the 
ftlll Christlao truth, or seen the vaA bma the beginnii^g. But (i) 
thB PorcnmncT, according to Jesus' own word, was greater tbiui 
the greaten of propliets, and at least in the moments when he was 
Eace to fiue witn Jesus, may have been conscious that here was He 
of whom the prophet apoke(Isa. liii.), the sin-bearer, the Lamb that 
God had provided as a sacrifice for the wrald's sin. (a) A special 
mmnination of the Baptist's mind in that crisis of bis ministry 
v4ieQ Jeaus came to him to be baptized, acknowledged, and pointed 
outlothepeople, is not only natural, but is assured by what we are 
told of the circumstances accompanying our Lord's baptism. And 
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208 STUDIES IN THEOLOGY 

N) tb* ptydMlogieU pr«pM*tioB to (ucb u 

OriM'i vocuiaa II gl««n t7 Jolm'i on bflm I 

of llie «arld io other waji. Sin, apaience tmnpn dud, «u bm . 

10 be tw^ oat of Um wotld bf radden, violent attMill ; it canoolj 

beofcratMbrbeli>cbome:*ndln jMDthewwtbalijucit, oAv 

Ihm Ui own. w»^ nugtitia', whidi iboold beu (L 



LECTURE VI 



CC Weodt. DU Lekrt Jtsu U. p. SH t-'- 'Wie tidi dieK 
Ertwiwnlw der NolbweDdi^t and det Wotbes tdoM Todes 
•IlmlliUch bd <»"" eiuwickeu hat, kOanen wir )stit nkht mrttr jm 
Etrndneo fctltldlcn, wdl uiikk QneUen oicht daa Malenal dam 
Umm. Mmt ikAI Utawen wir tnS Grand d«» VenUIodiiines, 

"""' ' d mm dem iimcrcD 

n,datUTtbeOQUkn, 
IT kdnenwi gtaidi am ijibiwe leina Beru&wiikeDS 

ligkeit det TodaIei<tou, wdcEta a la tmddidiUt 

erfOhr, to deudichdaicbfdHiut bat, wie et una voa der Scfahmieit 
idnea Wlrketu beuuffi Itt, dass andreneits aber docb der allge- 
mciae Gedanke der flothweodi^dt idncs Lddeni niclit ent 
wUhrend del Verlaofce odet am Schlnue Sana Wildcat, ab dn 
frcmdaitigea Moment iodeo Inbalt seines Bewuaslaeini 



Not* B, p. 135. 

Tliat death presented to Chiin predsely the same problem which 
it presents to every moD is an assumptioD witb wliicb many writers 
Start, and which makes the New Testament incomprehensible at 
iHttiv. Thus Rilschl writes (ff . u. V. [ii. g 48) : 'Die Gnmd- 
bediogimg fllr die cthische Bemtheilung Jesu ist darin enthalten, 
dass er, was er Uberhaupl war und gevurkt hal, in crater Ljnie fllr 
sidi lit' (p. 417). And on p. 433: 'Also und die Leiden, die 
bis in den Tod durch seine Gedold sich sittlich angeeigiiet hat, 
Eischeinungen sdner Bau&treoE, tmd kommen fiir i/oi siliil nnr 
nnter diesem Gesichtsponkte in Betracht.' But, as is obsoved in 
Ibe text, the tact that Qirist's death can be subsumed under His 
ethical vocation b^ no means proves that this vocation is identical 
witb oun. It is in the same hne that Dr. £. Caiid, in his Gi&OTd 
Ledores on Tlu Evelutiim of Riligim, criticises the Chiistiaiiitf 
of St PauL It has two defects: (i) St Paul admitted oiu tran- 
scendent miracle as the basis of his faith — namely, Christ's Ruor- 
luiectioD. (a) ' White he taught in the most powerful waj the 
leason d Jesus, the lesson that self-sacrifice is tbe only way to sdf- 
realisation, be yet partly weakened its eCfect, as the simple exposltiOD 
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of the tnoral nature of man and the mode of his development, by 
Making tht sacrifiti of Jesus isseiUially digiratt from that akich ii 
tilt ordinary trial tf humatdty' Oddl/enougb, these two miilakci 
of Paul — tbe belief in the resmrection, and in an atoning signifit 



apostte himself (i Cat. iv. 1-4) u the sui 
<Hil7 gospel either preached 01 received it 
Bwmitien cf Religion, a. p. ^36. 

NOTB C, p. 143, 

SeeAfiU. wiuf fcnftiKunf, iiLSSQ- Ritschlhaigreaisympatbj 
with an idea of Tieftrunk that pamoQ and taw do not contradict 
each other whra pardon takes place for the law's sake, i.t. vhiea 
tbe realisation <£ (he univenal moral bIid, especially love to tbe law, 
is in^oniUe without p(e*iou«foH^veness. God loves even sinners. 
in respect of their ideal destiny, and it is impossible to see why sin 
should malcB this relation inconceivable. It could only do so if 
sia were in an cases the flnal and conscious coDtradiction of God's 
end. Unttr dan OUaiMHttitti Gesitiisfunkli aiio findtt and dtr 
Zont GaUts totd ain Fliuh ilitr die lu versSAnendai SUndtr iatie 
Gdttmg; tarn so iBeidger enckrlnt taittr diiiem Gaitht^tiitt tint 
tugniitii Vtrxiltdung iwistktn dan Zom and dtr ImS* Gottes all 
naUhamdigtmd dtnUar, tm dit VtriDhnia^ dtr Sttndtr mil Gatt 
m trUdret (p. 306). 

Note d, p, i^ 

Hw two Unes of reSection In the Atonement here refened to aie 
slated in (be words ti Dr. Orr, Ckrittian Vitw tf God and tie 
Wnid, p. 341. 



LECTURE VII 

Nora A, p. 156, 

RItschl's own ideas on the Holy Spirit are to be found in S 61 of 
the third vohune of Rtcht. and Vers, where he treats of Re^enera- 
(ioo. It is difficolt to find anything in i( at once precise and 
pMitlve, bw Mie sentence may be quoted as fairly comprehendvs : 
DDrfen wlr es nun den Sectirem Qberlassen, sich nach dicaen 
Vm-Utdeni der olten Zeit in beuitbeikn [he is reforing to the 
pheiMmena aseribed to the Holy Spirit in Romans viiL and i Cor. 
liv.], so ist es lathsam, in der (heologischen Lehre torn htiligen 
Qeist tidi anf <Ue Feststething in besch^nken, dass denelbe als die 
Kiafi dor vonsaindieen Erkenntniss Oottes das ^isammenwirken 
aUer £3nidnen in der Oemdnda in dem Vcnrauen aiif Gott als 
imseni Vater nnd In dec AusfDhmng des Rekhes Gottes begifindet 
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£70 STUDIES IN THBOLOOY 

LECTURE VIII 

NOTI A, p. 17S. 

SeaBqndil^i /ft mUa aw mt Hti t TliaUgU, i. 157 C 

Non B, p. i8[. 

The tmulitioa of Riudil's tmcnoe on thlt pat,. . 

fromUr. F. H.Sta«d. "nw distinction drawn in U between CSitnch 



..-d iU IdeoticcbM nnd gemeiDi^iaAlicliea Gebet als das wesent- 
Ucba Uricmal ilirai Einbdl aufgeCust Deiin obt^dch diesdbe 
OenldDde (Uglcich (Ur tittlidien AoifOhnuu; des Keicbes Gotl«s 
boMinunt itti lo thit dleae TlittliglEdt nicht in directe» dnnMiftiiiig 
medlMre Endieinun^ Hence ' the presence of tbe Idngdom oS 
Ood witblo the Christian Church ii always Invisible and an object 
ofreliciousfoiUL' There is a dianning annJicity and candour in 
Ritsdd't Etattiatiiim. He feels that the old defences are not quite 
■omd : Jedoch i*t die lechtlicbe Recienuig der Kircbe durch die 
.__>_.u >_ J "--"-liM Anneaun B™ " — — -— 



im all dn (dbaUUidim Aimenun ihnr SotmrMnetU 
wenUUidlich, well da nationale Slaat wwen der geistigen Wobl- 
fetiT t del Vcdke* die ennKeUsdie Kirebe ali Ganses eriuuten nniD, 
ODd wdl Biles OSntlicbeWbt, welches mit Zwang vatundeo l«t, 
to den Benlch des Staates [)UlL And a little further on : Deim 
tiiunhb wM b durtk du lamdtilurrUcMtn ICirtiaiitkBritii dm 
PaiiVrtittrtfaTi.UH'AiiUatuhatifdU Vtnoalitaig mid Stgitrimg 
dtr GaamMlUreki auarndtAiieti, und dtistn mtraiiicii AtUaritat 
dadttrtk n vtrit r itn 1 andtrmrits isl ts den Landtsktmn su 
aOraati, dots sit dU SigatMlmUcUtii der evatigeliKien Sirtkt 
im GdUiJitnil tmd Ltkrt mekttn tmd ikr nUlils m^drStigtit, wai 
ttidtr dot jSvantdiim venOssI { Unterrichi, % SB). 

NOTK C, p. 1S3. 

See Steanu' PrtittU Day Theehgj, chap. vU. p. lai ff: 'God 
hat not atij committed the work of the kingdom to indilidoal 
Chiiniani ; be has also established certaiQ neat corpc«ste sgeit elM 
or Itwtitolloit), in which indilidaal Christians nnite, and tSroogh 
which they Bcoompliih their special tasks. These are what ore 
•ometlma ealled the great "teleoloeical organs" of human society. 

Ffcn atnoog them majr be placed the F— ' ■' "-- '"'- — ^ 

Hie Church Is cAen identified with tt 

this is wtntty to misappreheild It It is 

Kingdom tlian is tbe Bimil/. It Is tme inai tat memoers 01 wnai 

we not very happily call the invisiUe church are the same u the 

subjects oT the Kii^dom. But there tbe resemblance ends. The 

two ttand tdeolcglcatly connected. Tbe Kingdom is tbe end, and 
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